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ABSIBACT 

The papers published in this voluae were delivered at 
the First Australian Beading Conference, which was held in Adelaide 
in August 1975. Topics of discussion included, aaong others, 
preservice and inservice teacher education, facilities in reading, 
the develop»ent and use of reading materials, student aotivation, 
children's literature, reading processes, adult illiteracy and 
''^^st.xnq for literacy, and reading English as a second language. In 
addition, Donald floyle's opening paper, "The Bullock Beport and Its 
iaplications," provided a sunaary of emerging needs for the teaching 
of language and reading in the United Kingdoa; Charles C. Cripps 
ccntriDuted "The Question of Spelling"; Beth Stevenson presented 
"Three ^s for Technical Teachers: Bealistic Beading Besources"; 
Angela iiidsdale contributed "The Pit and the Aahulance — Diagnosis and 
preventive Teaching in Belation to Language Skills"; and Eirlys 
Bichards submitted "Literacy of Adult Aborigines." (KS) 
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FOREWORD 



The papers published here were delivered at the First Australian 
Reading Conference held in Adelaide in August, 1975. 

Five hundred and fifty people participated in workshops, seminars 
and lecture sessions which explored many aspects of reading and 
related literacy skills. The conference became a forum for exchanging 
information and resources and for discussion of problems relating to 
reading and language. 

Attention was given to issues such as pre-service and inservice 
courses, facilities in reading and to the development and use of read- 
ing materials. With the formation, at the conference, of the Australian 
Reading Association, there is an impetus for the continuing exchange 
of ideas and resources. 

Donald Moyle'f^ opening paper on the Bullock Report provided the 
conference with a surnmar/ of emerging areas of need for the l^ach 
ing of language and reading in the United Kingdom. As one who pre- 
pared submissions for the report, Mr, Moyle was able to discuss 
important implications of the report for Australia. 

Constance McCullough emphasized the need for teachers to make 
the acquisition of reading and language skills meaningful for children^ 
and for assisting children to see the purposes of reading. This 
emerged as an important area of concern at the conference. 

In the final plenary session, David C lake presented a paper on 
the problems of and possibilities for the pre-service and inservice 
education of teachers. 

One of the more popular speakers was Charles Cripps, who con- 
ducted a very informative and practical session on the question of 
spelling. 

Those papers are reprinted here along with papers dealing with, 
among other things, children's literature, adult illiteracy, testing for 
literacy and reading English as a second language. 

It was a vigorous, concerned and wide ranging conference and 
we feel that the papers reprinted here reflect the spirit of that week 
in Adelaide. 

Claire Elliott. 
Jonathon Anderson. 
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SINCE THE DAYS OF BULLOCK DRAYS — 1 
A HISTORY OF READING IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION 

Jim Giles 



Two bullocK drays rumble down the track from the slab timber 
Government House. A woman walks down to the river Torrens to 
fetch water in a pail, disturbing a pair of teal ducks which fly up 
amongst the river gums, wheel back over Holy Trinity Church and its 
neighbouring timber buildings and disappear over the Bank of South 
Australia. Smoke curls up from camp fires, and a family group of 
aborigines chats quietly around their wiltja. Mr. Shepherdson, lately 
arrived in the colony, checks his watch and steps into his school. 

Mr- Shepherdson, having been engaged by the South Australian 
School Society to fill the office of Head Teacher and Director of the 
schools, has set up in a building opposite Trinity Church on North 
Terrace a one-roomed school of 57 children. He was able to report on 
21st July, 1838* just two months after the school opened, that: 
"Ten children spell and read words o* ',wo letters, 
"Nine children spell and read v^/ords c , three letters, 
"Nine children spell and read words of four letters. 
"Six children spell and read words of five letters, 
"Ten children spell and read words of two syllables, 
"Seven children spell and read words of three syllables. 
"Eleven children spell and read words of three syllables, 
"Eleven children spell and read almost every word, 
"Seventeen write on paper. 
"Forty-five write on slates, 
"Eighteen are reading the Gospels, 

"Eleven are learning the geography of the Holy Land and its 
history, and the same class learns English Grammar and out- 
lines of English History, 

"A lesson on objects is given three times a week." 

The water in the bay at Edilhburgh is dead flat calm. A few gulls 
squawk in a desultory fashion about the rigging of a wheat ketch 
which has docked the previous evening from Port Adelaide. In the 
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Family Hotel, Inspector Dr. Emil Jung finishes his breakfast with 
unhurried dignity. He calls for the landlord and asks that a pony and 
trap be ready to take him to Yorketown after lunch on the following 
day. Then, with the calm of a man about to do his duty, and conscious 
of his status, he moves from the Family Hotel and strolls comfortably 
to the school. Children in pinafores run. The word spreads and soon 
the population of the school is gathered in tense excited groups 
watching Inspector Dr. Emil Jung approach. 

It is June 1891 and the time for the Annual Examination of the 
schools is at hand. In the school, aware of the tension in the play- 
ground, and with an increasing feeling of despair, Mr. Frederick 
Thompson, schoolmaster, checks the slate pencils, scans his roll 
book once more, and calls to his observer. 

"Where is he now?" 

"Please sir, he's down by Bullock's corner", replies the urchin. 

Eventually, Mr. Thompson will emerge from the door, greet 
Inspector Dr. Emil Jung at the school gate and conduct him inside. 
The great man will condescend to conversation later in the day — 
for the tims being he doesn't want familiarity or joviality to prejudice 
his judgement. 

At the back of his mind, like a roll of drums and guide to duty, 
are the regulations on the Examination of Schools, first printed in the 
July 1870 Gazette: 



160. There shall be an annual examination of all schools which 
shall have been established for not less than nine months. 

161. No teacher shall be held responsible for the result of an 
examination unless he or she has been in charge of the school for at 
least six months. 

162. Teachers will be allowed to withdraw children whose names 
have not been on the books for at least three months, or, in the case 
of the junior division, for at least six months before the day of 
examination. 

163. The inspectors are empowered to exempt other children if it 
shall appear that there are satisfactory reasons for withdrawing them. 

104. Marks will be awarded to each child examined according to 
the following plan: 



B. Examination of Schools 



Subject 



Maximum marks obtainable by each child 
examined 



Reading 
Spelling 



J.D. 
2 



I. 11. Ill, IV. 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 



V. 

2 

2 
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Writing 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Arithmetic 


2 


4 


4 


4 


6 


6 


Language 






2 


2 


2 


2 


Drawing 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Needlework 




1 


1 


2 


2 


2 



Five per cent, of the total marks obtainable on individual examina- 
tion may be allowed for each of the following: (D Geography, (2) 
History (and Language in the Junior and First Classes), (3) Poetry* 
(4) Special and Moral Lessons, (5) Singing, (q) Discipline and order, 
(7) DrilL 

165. The exact marks awarded to each school for each of these 
branches will be fixed at the discretion of the inspector. 

166. In reading one mark will be given for the bare pass, and the 
other for good expression and an intelligent knowledge of the subject 
matter. 

167. One mark will be given for spelling tested by dictation, and 
the second mark for a properly kept book, in which throughout the 
school year the spelling has been taught by dictation and transcription. 

168. In writing, one mark will allotted to transcription, and 
one to a finished copybook. 

169. In drawing, one mark will be given for a finished book, and 
one for an exercise done on the day of examination. 

170. In arithmetic, the marks will be divided between the mental 
and written work. 

171. Discipline and order will include the proper preparation and 
observance of the timetable and programmes of lessons, and the 
proper keeping of the various school records. 

172. In infant schools marks will be awarded on examination as 
for a Junior Division. Marks equal in number to those obtained by 
individual examination will be assigned to the exercise specified in 
Regulation 155. 

173. At the close of the examination the inspector will mark the 
names of such children as in his opinion should be promoted, and the 
teacher will be required to present these chilcJren in a higher class at 
the next examination. As a general rule, no child under the age of 
seven years will be promoted by the inspector from the Junior division. 
Any child may be promoted at the discretion of the teacher. 

174. A full report of the annual examination will be forwarded to 
each teacher, and it is to be fastened in the inspector's register 
immediately it is received. 

175. Any teacher who may have reason to complain of the manner 
in which an examination has been conducted rnust report the circum- 
stances within forty-eight hours after the conclusion thereof. 
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176. Should any special circumstances have injuriously affected 
the school, and therefore caused the percentage to be lower than It 
otherwise would have been, such circumstances may be reported in 
writing by the head teacher within seven days of the examination. 

177. At the close of each year the schools shall be arranged in 
classes. 

178. The basis of classification shall be the proficiency of the 
scholars as shown by the annual examination, but the inspectors shall 
consider each case on its merits. The following table shows the per- 
centage required as a rule for each class, but the classification may be 
altered if it shall appear that any subject has been neglected, or that 
the percentage does not fairly represent the condition of the school. 

Percentage obtained by Percentage obtained by 

^'^^^ the School the School 

A. 85 and above D. 70 and below 75 

B. 80 and below 85 E. 60 and below 70 

C. 75 and below 80 F. Below 60 

179. The proposed classification of each school shall be notified 
to the head teacher thereof, and seven days shall be allowed for an 
appeal to the Minister, whose decision shall be final. 

One after another, children will approach the throne to read to the 
Inspector. Frightened but grlttily persevering they stumble through, 
with varying degrees of success, the passages nominated by Dr. Jung. 
He hears in judicial silence, perhaps helps with a word. At the end of 
the passage he asks a question or two. Periodically, he will ask a 
child to read from the Children's Hour, a new-fangled publication put 
out by the Central Board of Education. Schoolmaster Frederick 
Thompson, hovering in the background, agonizes with each child as 
it battles its way through a passage from Nelson's Fourth Royal 
Reader. The voices are stilted, the punctuation laboured, the tone is 
that of an elocution class. Morning recess comes and goes. The day 
creeps on as inexorably the Inspector examines the school. 

Next afternoon, Frederick Thompson, having had his school classi- 
fied as D and smarting from the injustice of it, canes two lads who, 
reacting from the tension of the occasion are fooling about in the 
back row. Janet Murphy, whose father is a fisherman, weeps end- 
lessly. She has been failed in Class III and will get it when she arrives 
home. The week ends unhappily and restlessly. 

On 5th February, 1891, in the Nairne Primary School, Mr. John 
Erickson, prepares to give out their readers to his pupils. To the little 
people in the Junior Division he hands Adelaide Reading Sheets and 
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the First Primer, and to those in the upper part the Second Primer. 
Class I gets the Adelaide Introductory Reader of Nelson's First Royal 
Reader, and thereafter the classes get other numbers of Mr. Nelson's 
Royal Readers. The tables of contents are impressive. In the fifth 
Royal Reader for instance: 

The Great Siege of Gibraltar 

Battle of Coruna and the Death of More 

The Trial by Combat, Parts I and II 

Damascus and London 

Battle of Trafalgar and the Death of Nelson 

Man and the Industrial Arts 

The Relief of Leyden 

The Burning of Moscow 

Cairo and the Pyramids 

Rhetorical Passages 

Life in Saxon England 

Running his eyes down the contents, John Erickson sighs. His 
pupils are the children of storekeepers and dairy farmers on small 
holdings. They are 12,000 miles from Europe. They are more familiar 
with kangaroos and wombats than life in Saxon England. Nevertheless, 
the books are useful for the busy teacher. Take Book V, for instance. 
At the conclusion of each passage is a list of difHcult words with 
meanings, then notes of historical interest, and then questions on the 
passage. Furthermore, the difficult words for which there are mean- 
ings are marked in the text by dots. Useful stuff. The passages are 
often very much above the children though. And tne print is small. 

The Children s Hour is also available on payment of a subscrip- 
tion of 2/- for six copies. This is an innovation begun in January 1890, 
and it is hoped to fill a need for suitable reading material for children. 
It will last for 74 years and the last number will come out in December 
1963. John Erickson is uncertain about the production. Some of it is 
good stuff — in the last April edition there was a story about a child 
being lost and found in mallee country. There was mention of heat and 
dust and blackfellows and a black snake. The children enjoyed it. 
Each edition has pictures of Adelaide features and scenes. Most of 
the longer stories have a South Australian bias. The tone, however, is 
sentimental and moral, but this is consistent with the tenor of the 
times. 

A Little Boy's Heroism 

A gentleman in Dublin proposed to drive with his wife to the 
beautiful Glasnevin Cemetery. Calling his son, a bright boy four 
years old, he told him to get ready to accompany them. The 
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child's countenance fell, and the father said, 

"Don't you want to go, Willie?" 
The little lip quivered but the child answered, 

"Yes, papa, if you wish." 

The child was strangely silent during the drive, and when the 
carriage drove up to the entrance he clung to his mother's side 
and looked up in her face with pathetic wistfulness. 

The party alighted and walked among the graves and along the 
tree-shadowed avenues, looking at the inscriptions on the last 
resting-places of the dwellers in the beautiful city of the dead. 
After an hour or so thus spent they returned to the carriage, and 
the father lifted his little son to his seat. The child looked sur- 
prised, drew a breath of relief, and asked, 

"Why, am I going back with you?" 

"Of course you are; why not?" 

"I thought when they took little boys to the cemetery they left 
them thei'e", said the child. 

Many a man does not show the heroism in the face of death 
that this child evinced in what to him had evidently been a 
summons to leave the world. 

John Erickson is giving serious thought to starting a school library. 
There was an interesting short article in the December 1890 Gazette 
which had caught his eye. A New Zealand teacher was describing how 
he had set up a cheap school library. 

My plan is exceedingly simple. I take into the room a few attractive 
books, and tell the boys that they are my contribution to their library. 
The class-teacher usually adds a few more, and the boys are then told 
that anyone wishing to become a member has only to lend a book to 
the library. This book must first be brought to me for approval. If I think 
it will do I initial it, and tha boy then takes it to the teacher. 1 need not 
say that no books are accepted unless I feel sure that they are such as 
boys will read. 

In a large school like the Normal I find it convenient to have three 
distinct libraries — one for the Third Standard, one for the Fourth, and 
one for the Fifth and Sixth combined. In this way the sympathies of all 
the class-teachers are enlisted; the labor of changing the books and 
keeping the records is lightened by subdivision; and the boys lend their 
books more freely when they know that no one but their own class- 
fellows will have the privilege of taking them out. As the boys go 
through the standards their books go with them. The main library 
therefore, at the top of the school, receives a large accession of books 
every year, while at the same time a fresh library is founded in the 
Third Standard. Thus a healthy circulation is kept up. and the library 
never becomes stale. So much is this the case that boys frequently go 
on taking books out for years after the> leave. 

In order that you may be able to see the kind of book we get, and 
the scale on which we are able to work, I send you the catalogues of the 
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respective libraries. You will notice that there are over 300 volumes in 
the main library, over 100 in the Fourth Standard, and 30 in the Third 
Standard. The total number of boys on the roll is about 360. 

It may occur to you that, as the books are only lent, there must be 
a steady drain as the boys leave. In practice, however, we lose very 
few books in this way; the boys nearly always leave them on the 
shelves. 

It will be plain, i think, that a library formed on this plan is easily 
and cheaply started, and is self-supporting. It is the teacher's own fault 
if there is any lumber on the shelves. He has only to exercise reasonable 
care to ensure that the large majority of the books shall be 'effectives'. 
In this way only can a school library be popular. 

The plan has been adopted with uniform success at the East 
Christchurch, at the West Christchurch, and the Papanui Schools, and 
1 see no reason why it should not be found useful in the country as well 
as in the towns. 

William Wilson 

"Normal School, Christchurch, April 29th, 1890." 

That evening John Erickson again goes over the Gazette notice of 
July 1890 on the Regulations affecting the Course of Instruction and 
the Examination of Schools. He is given fairly explicit instructions. 
The aim of the teacher, say the Regulations, should be to secure 
intelligent and expressive reading in all classes. Pupils should be 
made to understand what they read, and then to read in such a way as 
to show that the meaning has been grasped. To achieve this end, 
explanation, illustration and pattern reading must be frequent. 

Simultaneous reading, if judiciously used, will be found very valu- 
able. The teacher should first read the passage with correct inflexion 
and emphasis, and then cause the pupils to repeat it after him. If he 
finds that they cannot give the proper emphasis and modulation with 
their books before them it will be well to make the attempt with their 
books closed. Every effort must be made to prevent the children from 
falling into a monotonous and sing-song style. 

Special attention is called to the arrangement by which extra marks 
are allowed for good expression and an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject matter. After reading a lesson the pupils should be required to 
give the substance of it in their own words (with the assistance of 
questions from the teacher if necessary), care being taken to see that 
complete sentences are always used. This plan affords good training in 
language. In order to see that separate words are properly understood, 
the children should be practised in forming them into fresh sentences 
rather than in giving synonyms. 

It should not be considered that the teacher's work is completed, if 
his pupils can read correctly the words of the textbook which happens 
to be specified for the class. His aim should be to develop a love of 
reading as far as possible. With this end in view, it is suggested that 
some time might be devoted to reading aloud interesting stories, 
accounts of travel, or the like, the readers being selected from the best 
scholars. Probably such reading might be given with advantage during 
the lessons in needlework. 
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»n stady fn ^l>Mh A-Uls-.sl^-^ Z)r lr■^^i Jung campoSM his annual 
report to th«» M^nfstt r m r>»*rQt? of C ducat ion »t is lale ifternoon in 
December and it h^s b«^en a h<jt d^/ looi^s back ovw the notes 
he has macie of farufT-.^praMe s<:Hou< «»«aminaJioo$. and compj)e«^ hiiB 
stattstics 

I th*rk . he y*f>les af'Jer ^udtc^ousfv eiamining his pen, "that 
teachers in g^^neral commit V\e prrof of not reading to the chikifen 
first itr>d then asi«»ng them to imitate the *^*ample they have *et. 
Rec«taTjan jf it ^en^ r^ore fK^rvsed tt^n present, woufd have a 
good e*»ect on the re^o^ng Thus it re^r^ains a matter of regcet ihat so 
many teachers should rest satisfied wth teaching tt>« mere utterance 
of wf^fds ^»rhout ci*nipfx--<\--^.rL%i.ori cf rh«s fdeat tfwy express/ 
Then the statist. 

Passed ra-ied 
CUss I 30 ^2 69 S8 

Clas, i» 48 63 51 37 

Ciass S3 52 46 4S 

Cia*s rv 62 67 37 73 

f1\^f'^ mh'Xh gatt'^r f.hat Mr. I'lipfrCT;"'' D'r f. C. Jung is a b4t of 

a ^H5iy t«^ro^ 

in a^.tth^r stwd/ fisp^ntor Neaie comptjses Ns report. >i» is 
greatly *itc*ted ov( Look and Say — phonics comroversy 

• Wead ng , h« i^r^ti»«, " m^st always be tf>e reiat^we^y vveek mJbt*ct o< 
a#Ty pufcUc school s*5r*i:m fr»r ot>*<HiS reai^ons. but it is nom a^bur^iant^y 
cJea^ rh»t tHe i^trj^du^/jon of the Ch'i^re^^'i Hoknr has co*»skJeriNb<y 
raised t^e «Ta^<lafdi of rh^ upp<^r ciaises. 

A k>*e of read^?>^3 f'--' *** c^^n salie »s i^h;'^ *n so enanf peaces, 
a^l rNe res^^t .s *t-"<^o rne i fM:^^*^^^* ard pieas^e »rt<!h »*t*k:h pre- 
¥H-H*sV 4*r«seen p.^ecfts a^e at^'^'mpted A f*^»¥ years ago teachers «vomM 
mierpos* to prevent t^st>*.i by Wesson rx:t yet read <n ftw tower 
c^as^es t^e pH*3n<c met»xy1 n^' t^ach-'^^^ r^adi.ng ts »CCO*«r*p<4sh«na 
m^rvf 's w^^n ^r.t^'^!i9?r^"V apr-^^e^J I ^^^eatfy r^<>t to fnd the sm*?^^ 
rni^^^^r^f r;f s<Kx:.-s t^at eMi fjsH'<:^ed p^^ns a^e s.iil a>nt^n4ried end 
the s^-.s^iitnds or o.)^^-s The betters o«fv ta^ht ^yst it the end ol the 
re*r fo setdT-** a pass r^em at t*n» an^n^t e«aminat.cm, 

TN:^<:e t-p^echers lake pt«^"«^s to see t^.at eve^y ch+k! kr%i:?ws evewy 
s«>y#^j test'^y t'^ tt'^ va'ije cf th* r^n-'-tHod V^':tS t^^^s fcnowrted^e (»p^ic^ 
ta;n tie g.'»¥*n to tNj? y-^^^gest f« a fe^ leeefcsi, a ch^M can ea|>fcre fi»r 
h^i'T^s^'f a">d r«^aci^ a«To»--«^^>-'r»g e^fC*«n<y. Yfi a feet te#chers tyind 
at locvk and Sa-v , net ^tefung mat * 'Nc*n ^^sson r$ iv>iestered tf^ 
p»,i«>'^ iS Uai? f^or* at^i-e ta do the ineit V«-«-Wed the e»tper»*!«^t o* 

■lf>f.'!* a«^1 p'-.'rceeds p^er** mu<-^ on tNt asst^^npt^on fJhat litrie 

ha-s t^**^ t^..g.r*v7. i * pa:"' *"-^^. fe<v>e-»-* wo'd ^SM:>n as 
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d'd M^^fy the fif sf »t !*s t^:a:»v t-i teach ^ ( htU1 th^- ♦•-jtacT sound ol « l«tt-*''^ 
as t)f a ¥vc>*^d Teath 40 t » 50 ^^ords th#=' pup- 1 is stiH h«Ip^«»t; 
teach the same nun^b^r v< soured a thorough I ^ and most yot*r>g 
chjfdfen s books easn'y rf^ad Teac *\t'^rs hi^ve gfwen me instafKes of 
ch'Jdr%!n t>eing abi<» to read the f '^st Primer within a few ¥veei(S of 
starttng the letters and I am pi-^rsi ^na'i y acqu:<ksnted >ifit\Xh »f>s*4wx.«s of 
fluent readif^g of the Second Prjrr»er wnh c r seven ^weeks tuition. 
Bevo:'^d aH doufct the mf-^th'-^d is sci^^r^t'^^' ^nd a greattf to b« 
re9feTT#"d T^.at ev'^'n a ffw r»?:achers sho.ild be biind'^d by pre>ud»ce on 

thiS QiJtSttOn.' 

P'us CJ chaogi? p'l^s C eat m^me chnse 
7" f^or e t h f n'^} % K.^e'- a#- f h f ' n-i i t j.^ th e ^ a r |i> t H»f> sa^T^ 

'/y<s 'nay nv>w vvaTch ci/'.^ur t*-- » or d^^K* cars along th« same 

rc-ai.i< v*hK,.h insoecr.^ Ju^f^q loit,;.,^ n\f^r in h^s pori^' Trap but the cate- 
g,,f4^si The tur^danrst^nta^ iO"->ct-^rp^ ^r-r^ the ^a'^^e the matter ef 

r e 3 J ' '^''^ ¥*f 03" ( der ! > * y n^: -a as thf^-^> 

• m.«^r*^.'>dc'og>"s e"^r'*''V^d hy t^^'ar h*=» 

• the fc^nds read''"';;' matF-''ia'4 used 

• jh-*- li^ods t.^^ tr^.n.r.j rha* leac^'^f^'ri: h.j«**' .»nd T^«? degree of ttve-ir 
prc'ess tonal 'reeiiv-rn and stjtys 

• the ip^v<!» ujtinn of re*!itr>g prog'^*^**^ 

;;;^,ff;r«» it t^^at •'h -n many of {.-ir s<Nxv's ttiat perspica- 

GHHi'S g»^'nt^e^.»n fi-^'i J-^^n^^ M^ou^d f*^f^ i Qy>te al l»om« m thm 

r 1 d ■■ r g , d ♦ '.(^ y^^ r> ' v ^ ^ J ^ r ^> ; ♦ t ^ rT',«f^n -f^cf «as« m 
S.'{:»*^"i^ttCat'On 

• rty su'-e h*- w<:K-*"'d ^ ■>> ^* ^-s^v--*:. A :h c*»'ria^^ read^'n^ series > 
Ca^ rh*» i«^an fan the ta*^ van ts th** ^^"r-*>E. %tt^fn4trx>c ort^er a$ '"lt>« 

♦ p rv-'3 d'd a iv\3 on the in^ ". 

0..^r ta'^ik of reieva^'.e .r rejd ng w*,-n^':i r^^-^f^^^ h^'Tt I suspect that 
^.r-.a- of iK^ reafi^"^s f .M' i irt^r^«^t rn t^e C^' ^r^^^.'s Hif^idr m^S tf^Mt it 
SpC^^e of t^^^ngs fr=f^"^ tN* # ■»-.•■ t '^-'^ne^t t*"^ c^-UlT«»n. 

He as an {j^sc^.-t;-**- uf Si..h<^>e^s **-«.>t^-d '-e tafte*^ ait^acfc. I s^iBp*ct 
tv ftatii5 S'^d ?ie'' rr^-^^-d**^*^? tc»c>#''* He iftro^j^d no4 be wsffd to 
p*Hx»> a-^a^ng *fc'';h Q---?st.-»:>«-'^g H-s jyfdgwi^nt. prepc^s^rKg 

aU*^'"''^a^i v-e sw>j'»ii#t ->"« t'^^ i;:srv,f'-<?»^« He \»--cwki »^>t b« Wf^d to t#a<:li«*"i 
a-.raa- y fc,n<">» -r^;; r^-o-^e tha*^ at'jc-iit *-^3f3rx^. and ^"M^ ^mm- 
t'^a ' a--^ ffead'''*^ D*'W-c-p'^*^t Ceritre wr-j^.^d f'' *"**'?ti wfitih amaripn'^ent. 

1 sa# none e' t^'s to p^.-iup f^ at a p»-e»R'Hi« age W« ar* vll 
p.'-'.x-ijcts of what has be*L'*e The ch*<-dren s tderati<re meir »m <ff t 
wo-ukj ^'^as&e K-'tn ^n*d 1 imo-j* our scho-3' ^ b'a*^** •fOukJ re<Syc« N*^ fa 
an ..ncr.^^erence e-f de'^ght "^he ccirxf the ^^^e c* isrrfnt. •# 
$?cfrre-s «»cHi.fd ti^ K^f^ a*^ occHas'^C"^ fc>r appia**s# The a<Si-ae»c« in 
tf^te techn^r-^ogyr p^'-n*,^^ r^-rh ce '-e^^-^ c:hejt-i,Tn*^s* p^^ti^<|raipht 
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encellent iMustratKin yyuuUi Simitarly me«t ^^.rih h»$ unqualified 
approval. 

Our methods of t*?ach.ny reading Aould fascmau h*m In som« 
instances he mxghi even be fascinated by an absence of method, and 
one can pictu'e htm thundering in h** annual report to the Minister 
that lf\ some schools, teachers have wantoni/ and unadvisedly sacri- 
ficed theK mfluence to a paltry boM of tricks designated a reading 
tahontory as well as the BuHcck Cumn^iitee, w^ould recognise 

that the teacher is the most jmpcrtant variable 

f suspect that he would be bemused but professionally fascina.^ied, 
by the analyses of the reading process and the prohferation of read\r\g 
schemes. But few innovations are tru^y cvrtg^nal What we have gairied, 
I ihfnk fs a detailed knowledge of what is >r>votved in reading. We 
know a great deal more about the conditions under wh»ch it fk>urishes 
best And f am su^-e that children now are reading more widely, wiih 
greater iMHetest and with greater gras^a fhan those Edithburgh cNldren 
whom Inspector Jung interrogates' in the 1890 s. 

So while the categories abide, the detailed kn<>w»e<»ge ha% 
increased Ou^^ concerns a^e the same but our recogn4ti<srfi of the 
comple«ity tif rpadu^g has cia^ifted 

for fnsTame we it now that rptevance m reading n^aterial is fTK^re 
than writing stuff at a chtM s Wei tt is imked to social class as well. 
Thus wK^^e for «ionMe ch»!.1fr^n the aseptic aproned moth«f with two 
ch'\ar^ a wh^te rr'iar father, a gr«^en lawn a <;ar and a ho^se in a 
ntce sut.«urb rf< o^oi^ab'e and acceptable, fc*- the sHjm kid. or tfw 
atxTKfg^al k«d it »s a f..Ki»^gn cow-r-try You may as w^U be reading 
abowl r^e Jones fam*^y on rhe b*cks+de of the moon Perhaps the 
r^^ies t"^w-farH^?'n^/ 5^.^ ^p'er-^^^f sa-d the fast word on th*s. 

My name is Wav^*^ 

M|f rTan*>e <s Son^a 

My n^.>ther <s a c^earie*- a p*'>sh house 

Two k>ds ! ve there 

They ari^ ca!>-d Janet and John 

TN»y «re a rig^t r of drips 

Th»ev are always k>':>* ng up a* av-' op'^^^^-s shout ng 

toT:-k. mu-mmv 
W> fH-r»,fc they ^^-e round tSe 
They h^ve a dog ca^fed S<.-r>i 
W<!» have a dcg caMed Tig^:^ 
Ttger ate Scot, 
J»£»hn s*^d N-awghry doggy 
I thyimped Joihn ^ 
Sor^iJi sHi'Oged Janet 1 •> 



Th«lr mother did her nut. 

My mottmr fetched her a ripe swipe. 

J»n#»t teid^ "Look John. Mummy is in the tree. Look. John". 

Mothdr got the boot. 

Mother r*ow works >n the boo/er. 

She brings free sempies from work 

SimiUrfy, Mre ere nwe aware of the subtle ways in which attitudes 
can be developed through reading materials. Or, Jur\Q wo(uld want to 
use this* and school tejits glorifying unashamedly the great Paji 
Britannica were produced i e the Royal Readers. Sritain did rule the 
world, South Austratie vi-as cMie of Its colonies — those were facts. 
Matters were very much black and white. We are less sure. We talk 
uncertainly at>out options for different life styles, about discrimina- 
tion. We are concerned, and rightly so in my view, about racial 
dfsCTHnination ar>d sex role bias in reading materials. 

We ere more concerned- I think, about children being skilled in 
readif>g. We cannct lightly discuss failure and we have done more 
than Mr. iur>g wouid dri»»m possible to help those In d^ffkulfy. We 
talk about a r^t to reed as a^m&«t a basic hun^n right. We ere very 
sensitive to criticism about our failure to teach reading eruJ are 
unceruin About stafKlerds. 

Reading has a futwire as well as a past. Perhaps we ougN to think 
of wiilening the conc^. McLti^ian tells us that the ege of prim is 
cJead. We heve r>ew syflF*bols to interpret, new emotions to deal with. 
What ar«e the method© »ogiee for reading television, for cracking the 
advsflisi«g code? The world of pop radk». of eutometkin, of almwl- 
taneoiiift Wim64edone re<^ree new skills if we ere to Interpret thm 
syrnt>c^s rn^#n;ngf i^tfy and wfth power. 

* " tjys With y%. Let frm finish with an alTlrmatlon. wHkh le 
also an ^ Prirjce Modupe mote of his encounter witfi the written 
word in h4s West African days: 

The ona crowded speee m father Perry s house ««§ Ms book* 
shelves t graduafiy came to umtorstand tfnet the merke ee «ie pegee 
•ere "tapped words'. Anyona could learn lo ^sdpher the syntete end 
turn «^ trapped words Icoee again irdo speech. The Ink of tfie prM 
trapped tf^ thoughts: they couktf no mora g«t a w ay ffien a deer eeuM 
9«t out H a pit When the fuit reetixatkyt el wh« chte ineenl «ooiled 
over me. ? sh«vtred w»l!h tha t«iia«<)aity of <my ilaeire to leem lo do this 
won<Srous thing mryseCf. 
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THE BULLOCK REPORT AND ITS 2 
IMPUCATIONS 

Donaid Moy1# 



Th« BwHock Report, fcr those of you who h«v« not seen it h«s 
690 0«g«9. it weigh* 2Vi pounds, costs in Britain C5, t>ut w«'rtt going 
to c^harge you more for it. 

€vefvt)odv has e probtem. The BuHock Report, of course, arose 
fromi a prot>l«m. Everyt>ody says we have a readif>g problem. It would 
seerm to me thet we wouldn t have any newspapers -f there weren't 
•ny fjtf^oblems about. Gephart (1970) writes: 

Many dete^vients have been mabe mf>kcn assert C«iat our society ^es 
a r^M^ing problem. These aaeeriions nave been made with sufficjerrt 
authority and frequency that they have been accepted as fact. A reading 
prcMmm exists. What fs the desirable level of reeding competer>ce to be 
achieved by the indivvduel in ou^ society? And even nwe t>asicftllyv wfiat 
level of reedtng competence vs necessary to function in our culture? 
^*e*ther of these gueshons has been answered on »n efnpirlce4 or a 
logical basis. 

Artd certainly. wh«n on« looks at the prob^. that. *n Britain 
resulted Ut this Report, it do«^s seem that we are faced with sorr>ething 
that it quite im*n«ns«. 

We start off from thm basis that 50 per cent of the world's popula- 
tion cartoot read at all. Most of this 50 per cent have, in fact. f>ever 
had the ooportumity, and although the percentage hes gof*e down, the 
total numbers who cennot reed hn the world, beceuse of the population 
explosion, continue to grow If one looks at tne British reeding 
probtem. tfie aspect that rea^y concerns us. is the suggestion that 
betvreen 1948 «id 1972. we produced 3 7 per cent of ch*l<3k«n who at 
fifteen years of age h4id not reached the oW UNESCO sternlard for 
literacy — g^ven as the attainment of the average nine yeer old. 

Mcwever. as I if>dicated. we have all sorts of problems. One of our 
big problems at tt^e mom«*it is ftrwarK^e. and we heve been borrowing 
at ihm rate of «ve per cent per month for the last two yeers, A good 
deai of this mor>ey hai come from Saudi Ar^a. 92 p*r cent o9 whose 
resdervts are illiterate. I suggest apainst tf^e background of such 
mfcjrmstkxt. that there H really no cause for psamc In the developed 
countries of the world 

The Rerort itself arose from the national press compt*m*ng 
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bitterly about the failure of our school system when Start and Wells 
(1972) reported the results of the 70/71 survi\y, Margaret Thatcher* 
the then Secretary of State for Education, decided that in order to 
prevent wasting Government expenditure on lets of large programmes, 
she would make a lesser involvement and have a Committee examine 
it for a period of time. It was perhaps rather wise of her« because there 
were all sorts of solutions poured out in the press; people began to 
panic and looli for bigger and better materials In order to improve 
reading. A careful consideration of what we needed to do seemed 
rather iT>portant. So 21 people started out (two dropped by the way- 
side en route), meeting for one day every fortnight, and did this for 
over two years. The Report was finished, in actual fact, on 27th July. 
IS 74. It was supposed to have been published on 1st April, 1974. and 
I had planned a conference in July, lasting a week, to examine it. We 
had to change our minds, and produce a companion volumi^ titled 
Reading: Wh^at of the Future? 11975). which compares lots of ideas 
and reaches lots of similar conclusions to the Bullock Report. 

3ut let us exanrtine the 1970/71 survey and what the BuUock 
l^eport says about it. because it is essential that we start from the 
satme point in examining this report. I obviously cannot cover the 
wh*r>te of the inforn>ation that haft b^en absolutely crammed Into 609 
pages. Howevefr looking at the question of standards, it is really very 
interesting, because all the national dailies in Britain looked at the 
figures which Start and Wells produced and came to the conclusion 
that there had been a fantastic decline in British reading standards. It 
was blamed on all sorts of things, mainly of course, progressive 
education When eventually the par>et went to survey the schools, and 
they visited some of what they felt were progressive schools, they 
really could not fmd any reason why this message should have got 
at>road. In very few schools did they fmd that there was an inattention 
to T^^\r^ and other t>asic skills. Further, the suggestion that the 
progressive movement had caused a decline tn starKlards seemed to 
be contradicted by the fact that the movement certainty had not 
gathered etu^ugh momentum to produce the present adult difftcutties 
and the difftcultles among the fifteen year olds. 

Ho¥v«ver. lookmg at the actual figures we fmd that the onJy po^nt 
at wh*ch the declina is significant is the one group of eleven year olds 
on one of the two tests used. Even then the decline Is only significant 
at the 5ve per cem level. The fifteen year olds« as far as the figures 
suggest were at the san>e level as fifteen year olds were eight years 
earlier: in other words, they had on awage* roughly the same 
attainment. On one of the tests, the eleven year olds* were also 
standing still, but on the other test they appeared to have regressed^ 
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on average four months a child. 

Now one has to think about this survey, because Start and Wells 
were very, very careful to point out such things as the number of 
schools who were selected to take part and refused, so that the 
sampling procedure began to collapse. They aJso turned their attention 
to the actual tests themselves and found in the Watts Vernon Test 
words which they described as 'antique'. This is very interesting, as I 
think one needs to look at the assessing of figures in the light of this 
particular test, it is a test which lasts ten minutes, yet which attempts 
to cover the range of attainment from the five year old to about the 
average level of the sixteen to seventeen year old. It has thirty five 
Items and suggests that a child who was highly intelligent and 
creative would, in seven of the questions, fmd a better answer than 
the examiner was going to mark right. However, what one must say 
about these tests, although they tell something, they do not tell us 
very much. They are no real guide as to how far we are succeeding 
to produce effective readers, because, if you test two children on our 
existing tests and find that they both are average nine year olds, you 
will find they vary considerably in iheir ability to complete any real- 
life reading task. 

The sort of thing that tho Bullock Report requests we look at in the 
future in regard to testing, is first, that we test by observation of 
a:, Wy to complete real-life reading tasks, and second, that we look 
mu,:;h more closely at understanding, because very often sentence 
cor/ipletion tests test little more than literal comprehension. This 
latter is not the sort of comprehension which is going to be of great 
value towards the creation of effective readers. But there are all sorts 
of ways of adding to this testing of quality. 

One of them of course is the measure of the frequency of reading 
among the adult population. You may be quite staggered that in the 
American Adult Functional Reading Study. Murphy (1973) suggested 
that the average American reads for 90 minutes every day. When you 
take out those whose reading is almost non-existent, the average 
American who is capable of reading, reads for two hours every day. 
In 1957 for the first time in Britain a survey suggested that 50 per 
cent of our population read at least one book for pleasure in the pre- 
vious year: and this may not seem very high but it has been climbing 
steadily over the years. It is not significanf. of course; the other 50 
per cent may be reading all sorts of othet Jtlngs. but the book was 
thought of as a good indicator of those r ople who were likely to be 
effective readers. It is rather interesting to note, that although only 
50 per cent reported they had read a book, in fact, the average British 
adult in that year, according to our UN-ary Association and book- 
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sellers' figures, read thirty books that year. So somebody did more 
than his sharel 

The Bulloclc Committee suggested that there was no evidence of 
falling standards. They looked, not only at the Start and Wells survey, 
but at all the other surveys that had been conducted in Britain over 
the years since the Second World War. Remember this conclusion 
was reached by twenty-one experts working together, spending over 
two years studying all the evidence, looking at all the schools, weigh- 
ing up everything that was going on. Rather intrigulngly, the Editor of 
the Daity Telegraph was able to state, immediately after the RRport 
was published "But of courso, there is plenty of evicSence that 
standards have decided". 

At the same time the Committee commented that there was no 
reason for smugness at all; for all sorts of reasons progress must be 
made, and our reading standards are not really good enough. One 
reason, of course, is that we are having too many failures In the 
system. A second reason is that we were not producing enough 
children who had a love of literature and good attitudes towards 
reading, who are able to make reading a useful part of their life. But 
one of the most interesting points is the suggestion that the demands 
of society with regard to literacy are constantly increasing. 

In a survey of British newspapers in 1948, it was found that the ' 
Daiiy Mirror was the simplest to read. On average, it had a readability 
•''cie level of nine years. The writer replicated this research (Moyle. 
1.^^72). 

At the same time, the leader page in the Daily Mirror had an 
average reading level of twelve years eight months. The main news 
section had an average reading level of twelve years five months, the 
sports page an average reading level of thirteen years nine months 
and the women's page an average reading level of eleven years six 
months. 

Wherever you go in our society at cne present time, there is really 
no doubt that thers are more extensive demands on reading in every 
day life that there have ever been before. A new, not only a higher, 
level of ability, but also a newer insight is necessary if we are to 
preserve our individuality. 

There is no doubt at all that to preserve our individuality, to 
extend our own ability to think, to consider and make the judgements 
that face us every daw, we are more and more dependent on our 
ability to examine critically, and process against our own thinking and 
experience, that material which comes to us through print. If we 
depend on the other media, however modem they seem to be getting 
and more controllable than they used to be, we are still very much In 




danger of finding that we are moulded to someone else's view of what 
we should be. 

Of course, too many of our readers are Ineffective. We notice this 
particularly at the study level but it is apparent at all sorts of levels. 
One of the most Interesting examples of research suggesting that 
many people were ineffective readers was the Adult Functional Read- 
ing Study conducted In the United States. From this study It is quite 
amazing how many women's cakes become sad because women do 
not read the recipe correctly, not just because they haven't the fingers 
or the art in producing a cake. In the American Army as well, to 
remain with the cooking allegory, the only branch where they obtained 
one hundred per cent accuracy in reading instruction (in other words, 
the readability of most of the instructions produced was too high for 
most of the people in that work force) was the cooks'. We now know 
that because of reading ability the American Army marches on Its 
belly! 

Because of these and many other demands now made by society, 
the first m^Tior change from the British point of view must be a change 
of policy. The Bullock Report insists that every school staff and 
schools which feed each other across the age ranges, get together and 
work out a co-ordinated policy for language and reading. Because of 
the demand for freedom and individuality among British teachers, 
syllabuses and schemes of work have tended to disappear. Of course, 
they were usually imposed In the past by authority of a head teacher. 
Now in many schools we have no pattern and the Report demands 
that we should find one. and that the school staff should be respon- 
sible for working it out together. The Report gives many guidelines 
and much practical help In this area and there is no reason why that 
shou!d not go ahead with a little bit of enthusiasm on the part of 
school staffs. Unfortunately, the Report lost some of its impact for 
the Secretary of State in his foreword to It said that for the time 
being the recommendations of the Committee which needed additional 
resources would have to await implementation until such time as the 
economy Improved. 

The Bullock Report suggests a number of areas which require 
policy decisioos. The first area is the development of language. The 
Bullock Report suggests that language itself is being neglected and 
that without attending to language we shall not get the results we want 
In reading, either. And so it looks at the two together but language 
particularly first of all. In relation to this particular section, it suggests 
that ttiere is no room for formal language teaching but a lot of room 
for drawing out of the experiences of children, of their writing, of the 
books that they read, a good deal of the knowledge of words and the 
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way In which words are given meanings by the context in which they 
occur. 

There Is no douDt that linguistic understanding needs aUention In 
order for reading to come alive. For example, | have discovered that 
there are very few seven year olds who can fully comprehend a sen- 
tence which has a pronoun in it, the referent of which falls In another 
sentence, At the secondary level the problem is extremely Interesting, 
because obviously there is a reading task which in some sense Is 
specific to the subject, 

In Britain there is a tremendous demand for scientists and we are 
just not producing them, So we need to look at this. 1 am quite sure 
that for many children it might not be a lack of interest In science, or 
a lack of ability in science but the fact that science teachers have 
insisted that experiments have to be written up in the passive vole© 
and eleven year olds do not, as a ru>e, use the passive voice in con- 
versation, nor do most of them understand it. If passive voice Is going 
to be used, then teachers must teach them how to use It. 

Another interesting example arises from Work I did on readability 
(Moyle, 1970). 1 discovered that in the Griffin Series Book Five was 
more difficult than Book Six. And yet there are more new words In 
Book Six than there are in Book Five; the vocabulary itself is not 
particularly more difficult and, anyway, you cannot do much about it 
because the twelve books form twelve chapters of one story. From 
this finding, then, came the suggestion that it was the look of the 
book, the description of the storm, the figurative language being used, 
that caused difficulty, In order to get children to read the book, what 
you needed to do to overcome their difficulty, was not lots of practice 
on vocabulary, reading games and apparatus, but to discuss stormS 
and the language used to describe them. The Bullock Report acknow- 
ledges this point and stresses the importance of discussion in extend- 
ing children's understanding of what they have read. 

Recently I have been doing discussion work with stories in serial 
form and found many things out about children which I would 
probably never have discovered by listening to them read Or setting 
comprehension questions. One story was quite clearly set In a jungle. 
The group of five children in trying to establish what was going to 
happen, realised they needed to find out where this little adventure 
was taking place. It was quite strange. In the story there was a 'she' 
tied to a stake by the neck, which suggested to one child that it was 
a German Concentration Camp. Two of the children, howev0/F„ decided 
that it was taking place at sea. They could bring no ^pportive 
evidence. All the evidence seemed to be against them* but eventually 
one boy r«ad out with considerable clarity the fact that 'she* who was 
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tied to the stake was 'suffering from agonising waves of pain*. 

The Report says that reading must be developmental and there- 
fore has Implications for all teachers. It suggests first of all that we 
need to support parents so that the pre-school period is effective In 
developing attitudes and abilities for language work. It suggests too, 
that the best way of obtaining continuing interest and help from 
parents |s to bring them into the classroom and use their expertise In 
various ways. It suggests that the English teacher in the secondary 
school should instruct his colleagues from other subject areas and 
work out the reading task in their subject together with them, so that 
the children may have reading help alongside the content work. 

Secondary colleagues are not always convinced that there is a 
reading task at that level. However, research in the United States, 
which looked at undergraduates at Harvard, found that eighty three 
per cent of them were very poor at being able to go to a library, having 
got a purpose in mind, and some information they wanted to get hold 
of, and find that information quickly (Perry, 1959). Their library and 
reference skills were rather poor and their ability to survey a journal 
or a book was really quite low. Keith Gardner in Britain found that 
tremendous numbers of university students at Nottingham read as 
much as four items more than they needed to read in order to fulfil a 
given purpose. There has been a tendency ever the years, because of 
the way reading has been taught, to make the adult inflexible in his 
reading strategy. Very often he has little idea of how to vary his pace, 
his reading set and reading strategy in terms of his purpose and the 
media he is using. 

How Is this situation going to change? How is it going to be im- 
proved? The Bullock Committee placed great weight on the fact that 
reading should be changed from a consideration of a set of skills, 
which they feel has held back its progress, and in its place purpose 
and meaning should be interposed. It requests all teachers that they 
never put a child through a situation where he is asked to do some- 
thing simply because it improves his reading. There must always be 
another outcome in terms of enjoyment or in terms of purposes fut- 
filled, Gardner (1968) suggested that all too often reading teaching 
merely produced "more statistically respectable non-readers'*. 

Over the years various controversies about materials and methods 
have tended to destroy the wholeness and the beauty of the act. But 
the look-say/phonIc controversy has done something even worse — 
it has drawn the attention of teachers and readers away from mean- 
ing and has suggested to them that reading is about processing words. 
Reading is not about words, reading is about the interaction of two 
people with different experiences, varying ideas, thinking processes 
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and emotions. Unless there is that interaction and reaction going on, 
the reading that is done is hardly worthwhile. When it ^s not present 
you produce children, who. In fact, very often can read but don't. 
This is not to say, incidentally, in case anybody misquotes me, that 
the skills do not need teaching. But they are taught as part of the 
meaning involvement. The plea is for a greater basis of purpose and 
range of media in the classroom situation. 

The Report says that one of the things a reading teacher must do 
is to engender a love of books; it also says we use them too much In 
our earlier years of schooling. This might be one of the reasons why 
various resctarchers over the years have shown that children at the 
early primary stage are reading several books and then, as they go on 
through school fiHe, the number read gradually decreases. The second 
thing is that, if we only use one sort of media, we have not prepared 
the child for life at the adult stage. We have not put reading in the 
realistic situation from the point of view of children at this point of 
time, so that they can make use of h and enjoy It. We need to ensure 
that the children have the opp*;rtunity to meet all types of human 
purposes. This will solve the second problem and we wlU find that we 
also get the full range of media. So when your adult comes to that 
crutcial stage where he has got to fight the tax people, he will be able 
to read the Information and fill in the form correctly. 

The Report looks at the whole mcihods and materials question, 
and acknowledges that there must be a sequence of learning within 
the reading process. It also states quite clearly that It can find no 
evidence anywhere that there is a sequence of skill learning which is 
set by the task itself. I would suggest that If you are giving child'en 
phonic help, you do not use a phonic programme. If you do, the 
possibility is that the children will forget the sounds thery have learned 
because they are probably not using them in other parss of their 
reading work. Rather, phonics should be taught in relation to the 
words that the children are using at any given moment In time. The 
whole idea of structure should be seen in terms of children's needs In 
relation to tasks they undertake. The importance of this is seen not 
merely in the question of how much sequence and structure we must 
have but it is seen equally well In the whole question of transfer of 
learning. We can teach skills that the children do not know how to 
apply and we have really got to get to grips with realism in order that 
transfer can take place. 

One very large part of the Report with which 1 must conclude Is 
that which, deals with teacher training and here we have some very 
interesting information. It Is a report for teachers and It Is full of 
practical advice. It is valuable not only for the student of reading bat 
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also for the classroom teacher. There are many practical examples 
which can be followed up. Because it is a teachers' report and because 
the report Is committed to teachers, then it asks quite a lot of teacher 
education. 

First of all it suggests that all teachers should have a course in 
Language in Education. It suggests also that this course should be not 
less than one hundred hours and, preferably one hundred and fifty 
hours. I take issue with the Report on this point because I believe 
many College courses already contain more hours than this when 
everything that they are doing is totalled. 

Some of the headings of the types of content suggested in the 
specimen syllabuses for pre-service training which the Report includes 
are listed below: 

The historical introduction of language change and stability, a 
sketch of linguistic theory, with psychological and sociological links. 
Communication in the context of positive and effective development, 
covering the goals, the social and psychological factors, the style and 
dialect of speech. The communicative event, the strategies and tactics 
In accomplishing communication goals. How to organize information 
and assess and select procedures. The skills, structures and substance 
of language, the form of language, the function of language, the area 
of self-development, the skills and strategies, developmental analysis 
and evaluation, learning to use verbal skills, interdependence of 
resources and skills, the development of concept formation, organisa- 
tion of language and reading in the curriculum. The varieties of media 
for learning, all the area of reading and all the area of speech. The 
evaluation of learning media, the use of language across all areas of 
the curriculum, the teaching of the individual child, the assessment, 
the creativity, the planning, of activities and the treatment of 
problems. The development of the language curriculum, the evaiuation 
of teaching materials and procedures in use and the development of 
resources. 

Th£ Report suggests that every school should have a resource 
person as a language specialist, not a mere reading specialist, *)ut a 
language specialist. It makes a clear statement that this person would 
not spend the majority of his time in a withdrawal situation helping 
children or groups of children with language or reading problems, 
although this might be a small part of his task. It sees the language 
specialist irra^ advisory or support role to the classroom teachers. It 
Is committed to the integration of learning and therefore feels that the 
withdrawal system, although successful in some ways, is less effective 
for the cfiild than having a full range of activities in the classroom. 
In the secondary school, the resource or specialist teacher would be 
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supporting the various subject areas in order to ensure that In each 
subject, those elements which are necessary to process the language 
and thinking in that subject area are taught. The Report suggests that 
such advisory teachers after their pre-service training and after a 
period of experience will need to have further training of only some 
thirty hours duration. I suggest that there are very few colleagues 
who could respect that amount of training as creating someone with 
special expertise across such a wide area. And I suggest that In order 
to become a specialist of this sort a year's full time training Is 
necessary. 

However, the Report goes on to suggest that these people them- 
selves should be supported by specialist advisory teachers who would 
be responsible for a group of schools. The specialist advisory teachers 
would be more narrow in the specialism, in that there would be one 
for remedial reading work, one for English as a second language, and 
one for the teaching of English in secondary school. The whole team 
should bo under tho guidance and supervision, within a local authority 
of a senior adviser for English. The use of the term English turns me 
off right away, because in England English means English literature 
and I foresee that such positions would be filled by people whose 
backgrounds are just that. And although 1 acknowledge that some of 
my academic colleagues in English do have a wide view in the use of 
language and communication, at the same time there are many others 
in schools, not least the teacher of young children, who have an 
equally wide view and understanding of language needs. Further, I 
feel that the title limits the recruitment of the type of people wo will 
want. When you get to the senior inspector level, the Bullock Report 
says they can have a year's training. 

The Committee did not think they were going to get any money 
so they tried to reduce the amount of training needed to what was 
possible at that moment in timo. If you think of producing a reading 
specialist for every school in Britain, some 80,000 of them, there Is 
going to be great difficulty in finding people who could run courses 
to train them. We have a great problem on our hands and this Is where 
the Report's further suggestion that there should be a Centre for 
Language in Education in Britain has, in fact, the seeds of a way in 
which we could do this and a lot of other things besides. A Centre 
for Language in Education could provide all sorts of courses, but in 
providing the sorts of courses to support the Bullock Ideas, It would 
be a very long time before wc could produce sufficient specialists. 
What we need is the production of background materials so that tutor 
involvement is minimal. In the last few years In Britain the Open 
University's Reading Development Course, which is only equivalent 
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of a half "term fu]l time course ( approximate iy seven weeks full time)* 
has now been takj^ b/ 10,000 teachers. I would suggest a marriage 
of an extended Open University Course with tutorial services provided 
by Centres for Language in Education such as we have established at 
Edge HiU College. Such Centres would gather together aii people 
with expertise in the areas as a team. 

As I go round, not oru/ England, but the rest of the worlds 'U 
seems that there is a sapplrtg of confidence among many teachers; 
that new^»pefs have done education a dis-service in conveying the 
idea that successes in schools are the products of good middle class 
backgrounds and that failures are the products of teachers. 

Teachers and society in general stiii took for a method or set of 
materials which will provide a parwcea for the curir>g of all cjt ills. 
We shall not find it. The BuJk>ck Report sees the teacher as tne agent 
of success. 

I must warn you, hcw^ever. that wh«i a chiid fails, ^ shall tev 
doubtedly blarr^ the teacher but when the child succeeds 1 shall praise 
his teacher. Teachir»g is a difficult task; it is done not by books, not by 
materiats, not even by inspiring reports such as A Language for Ufa. 
but by the fact that teachers interact with and help children. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF READING 3 
DIFFICULTIES 

John EDdns 



The problem of late identification of reading dif5culties has been 
highli^Tted in recent years. If we look at the most extreme example, 
adult illiteracy^ it seems as if many of the emotional and adjustment 
dif&cuities faced by adult poor readers might well have been due to 
the unsatisfactory nature of their school experience even more than 
to the problems they face in adult life. Indeed, we can say with some 
confidence that tsnil recem years, we have identified reading difficul- 
ties too late arvd permitted failure to be a continuing experience for 
many. 

How Early Can We Identify Readmg Oiffictiities? 

Before attempting an answer to this question, I want to caution 
against the idea that an efficient system of early identification relieves 
teachers ol the responsibility of watching fcf signs that students are 
experiencing diffkruhy in using reading for eny purpos«e. Tnis caution 
applies at all levels — upper primary, secondary ancJ tertiary. There 
are comiru/ing resportsibilities for identification of difficulties through- 
out education at all levels, and these responsibilities rest upon the 
whole teaching comrnunit^, not just the specialists in language. 

Next, it must be remembered that identification is only the begirv 
ning. We need to consider not only how to identify that a dil^culty 
exists, but also how the identification should lead towards ameliora- 
tive action. 

It is also necessary to distinguish early identification from pre- 
diction. There are sorrie very real problems associated with predicting 
reading dilTfCulties. At the present stage, it may be a fruitless* or 
worse, a harmful procedure to engage m prediction of readir>g difTi- 
culties CKeogh arvd Becker, 1973. Adelman and Feshbach, 1971). The 
rati(»nale which underlies the selection of many of the observations 
and tests used in predicting reading diffKUilties is derived from the 
assumption that these problems have their roots in the child's early 
development, ar>sd that these antecedent behaviours can be translated 
empirically into identifiable criteria (Shipe and Miezitis, 1969). It 
is eB%i to corK^lude that preschool developmental delays and anoma- 
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lies are causes of later school failure, and many screening instruments 
have been devek>ped which incorporate measures of atypical pre- 
school devetopmenc for example. The Frostig Developn^ZBi Test of 
VisuAJ Perception (Frostig. Lefever and Whittlesey. 1961). Such 
approaches and instruments have been much criticized in recent years 
(Mann, 1971). 

There is an iniportant counter argument for early i<Jentif*catAon of 
strengths in what ICeogh and Becker (1973) call a focus on compe- 
tence'. This approach has the advantage that an emphasis on earty 
success may help minimize later school failure. If we RHiSt f»^edict, 
let us predict success, not failure. 

Instead of a predictive mode, let us adopt a real-time' mode, to 
use the jargon of tne computer scientist. If we are going to do this, 
we must find children when they exoerience fvoblems — on the very 
day whem they have a particular problem in learning to read. This 
means th»e issue of early identification is not a major one in which a 
characteristic pattern determines that the child will experience con- 
tirwjing difficulties with ail aspects of reading. Rather, in each 
individual reading activity, there is the possibility that some child will 
experience some difficulty. By Veal-time' operation I mean that each 
teacher will endeavour to identify which child is having a particular 
difficulty with a particuUr task at a particular time. In my opinion the 
ability to operate in the above way is one charact^-istic which dis- 
tinguishes good from bad teaching. If this is so. then there is good 
reason for ensuring tho experiefKiffld teachers are placed with the 
early classes, sinc« such teaching skills are rarefy present in young 
teachers. Nor>etheless, I beUeve tr»at there are systematic ways of 
improving a teacher s skills in early and immediate identification of 
difficulties. 

Haw EsTly Can Identiftcation Be Achieved? 

There is a real lesson to be learned from the New Zealand 
experience where much emphasis is placed upon sensitive early 
identification and intervention. In particular. Professor Mar»e Clay has 
developed procedures based on individual longitudinal observation 
of children learning to read (Clay. 1972a). She suggests that the first 
aspect that must be looked at is the chiUd's reading behaviour in 
relation to a book which is seen as approprriate to his current stage 
(usually the book he is working on at a paiicular time). Suggestions 
are made about observing the child's oral reading, making a runninpi 
record of his reading, noting exactly what the child does in a one-to- 
one situation. It may be preferable to record the ora! reading to permit 
reanalysis- An analysis is then made based on the child's self- 
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correction behaviour; a characteristic which has been identified as 
being most si^ficaru in identifying those children who are mastering 
reading and those who are exoeriencing difficulties. 1 might add* in 
this respect, that some very interesting research is being done in New 
Zealand by Ted Glynn (Glynn and McNaughton, 1975), He has found 
that special class children, who are very poor readers and have l.Q's 
in the range 50-70, have made marked improvements in reading 
through systematic teaching, directed not at word knowledge, vocabu- 
lary, or phonics, but at the highest cognitive level of performance* 
that is, self-correction behaviour. It seems to me that we ought not 
assume that the level of inlelligence is very significant in tfiis study. 
Clay (1972b,c) has also developed a scheme for the early detection 
of reading difFiculties which may be used routinely in the first year at 
school. It covers the following aspects of early readirig: 
Accuracy on Book Reading 

Runnirtg records 

Errors 
Self -Correction 
Directional Movement 
Letter Identification 
Concepts About Print 

Front of book 

Print tells the story 

What is a letter, word, first tetter 

FufKtion of the space 

Punctuation 

^•"^ord Knowledge (based on Ready to Read series) 
Writing Vocabulary 

The test booklet SAND provides a variety of situations in which 
the teacher may read to the child and see the ext~:nt to which the child 
understands the concepts above. In this way she can distinguish 
between children who are using alterr\ative strategies in order to 
appear to do what the teacher wants them to do, rather than using 
strategiies which wiii lead them on to growth in reading- 
Clay's work has been based on some two years of direct class- 
room observation of children, with very careful follow up studies, it 
is a practical system which has been tested by large numbf?^-^ of 
experienced Infant teachers in New Zealand. 

Mentification Of Difficulties At Higher Achievement L^els 

I want now to move to a more advanced level in the identificaTtion 
of reading difficulties, based on the work cf Kenneth Goodman (196i8) 
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and his associates (Goodman and Burke 1972). Whereas most of 
Marie Clay's work has been with early reading, Goodman has been 
more concerned with reading at later stages. Yetta Goodman and 
Carohr^ Burke have developed a relatively straight forward procedure 
for analysing children's oral readir^ behaviour. A selection of material 
is given to a child to read and this is noted very carefully for all 
departures from the expected responses. Tape recording helps to 
increase the accuracy of the analysis. Categories used for the analysis 
are: 

dialect grammatical acceptabii'^ty 

intonation semantic acceptability 

graphic similarity meaning change 

sound similarity comprehension 
grammatical function grammatical relationships 

correction 

The sort of an lysis that is used here demands that in a systematic 
manner, perhaps once every several months, each child has his oral 
reading behaviour studied in detail by the teacher. In this way, the 
teacher is able to focus upon asp>ects that are characteristic of that 
chiiiid's reading behaviour. For example, is the child beginning to use 
symtax, is the child bound by grapho-phonic relationships and so on? 
Again we have the possibility of identifying^ not a child with a disa- 
bility, but the sorts of difficulties that the child experiences in using 
the full range of strategies which are possible as he or she reads. 
Each child is worth studying. 1 have seen some childrert, whose per- 
formance on standardized reading tests was in the top ten per cent, 
for whom the strategies of reading were quite inadequate. One girl at 
third grade level could translate text to sound with remarkable 
accuracy and speed but had no other use of cues. She was unable to 
predict the message using syntax or meaning and 1 believe that in 
time she was likely to find reading difficult. 

None of us can become competent readers until we are able to use 
the grammar and meaning in text, until we are able lo relate our 
reading to our own experience, until, :n fact, we have an interaction 
with me text so mat reading is another way of experiencing life- 
Can Standardized Tests Be Used? 

I do not suggest that we abandon standardized tests. I think that 
almost any standardized reading test can be us^ed diagnostically by 
teachers who want that sort of information, but 1 believe ttU't they can 
never substitute for systematic surveying of the kind described earlier. 

In this connexion, 1 want to comment on the recommendations of 
the Bullock Report, in particuilar, the idea of a system of monitoring 
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progress In reading. It seems to me that the problem with this recom- 
mendation is tiiat we can never get a sufficient breadth of measure- 
ment from standardized tests. The Bullock Report {A Language for 
Life, 1975) regards monitoring of reading standards in a very 
resuicted sense. We need to take the definition of monitoring used 
in the Bullock Report and expand its meaning, so that we develop 
ways of systematically examining what goes on in our classrooms. As 
teachers we must accept the responsibility for accountability. We have 
been content to let children slip through, year after year, with 
inadequate reading, often for the reason that we simply do not 
identify difficulties as they occur. 

Can We identify Silent Reading Difficulties? 

So far I have considered early reading and the development of 
good oral reading behaviours. The next problem which should con- 
cern us is silent reading. I believe that silent reading ought to be 
taught and emphasized earlier in the school experience. We can easily 
over-emphasize oral reading behaviours to the detriment of the 
development of silent reading behaviours. But the problem is, how 
do we know what children do when they read silently? If it is difficult 
to know what they are doing when we give them a book and they 
recite sounds to us, how difficult is it then to know what they are 
doing if we ask them to read silently? 

Although there are few clear cut answers here, two areas in which 
I have been involved recently have been very encouraging. With Mrs, 
Pat Gunn, I have been looking at ways of identifying what children 
do in silent reading using variations on the Cloze procedure. Cloze 
procedure is simply a situation in which we Uelete words f''om text 
and ask children to fill in the blanks. We have been trying to interpret 
the incorrect responses which children make. 

For example, on the CAP Reading Comprehension Test (McLeod, 
1967), children are faced with the following item. 

"By her bed there was a little table to put a book or a toy , . 

The need to cope with a lengthy surface stjucture is exemplified 
we;j in this case, and many children who r es p on d with "bear" or 
"doll" show they have been influenced by immediate context only. 

Analysis of the responses to the St. Lucia Reading Comprehension 
Tests (Elkins and Andrews, 1974) has generated a number of interest- 
ing patterns which are indicative of processing strategies. I want to 
suggest that if tests like the GAP are simply used to obtain reading 
ages or standardized scores, little is gained over using any other 
reading tests which are known to be of low diagnostic value. The 
possibilities for diagnosis on tests like the GAP are 'nimense. if 
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teachers are sensitive to each child's responses, much can be learned 
about what the child does while reading silently. 

Among the more interesting responses are difficulties with pro- 
nouns. For example, in the sentence. 'I ran to my Mother and told 

children will tend to write "Mother" in the blank space. 

It is clear that the children have been able to 'read' all the words up 
to the space. The difference between the reading strategy when the 
child writes "Mother" and when the child writes "her", is in the way 
the child's implicit knowledge of language structures affects his 
prediction of future text. This is especially true of those structures 
which occur in written text which are not necessarily the same as 
apply in oral language. We have found that at an early stage, children 
are very disinclined to use pronouns, and sometimes the language 
they produce in Cloze type activities is very awkward and clumsy in 
styte. If we assume that the materials that children are going to read 
will be like 'I ran to my Mother and told her' rather than ' I ran to my 
Mother and told Mother', then we should endeavour to promote silent 
reading strategies which result in appropriate predictions. We need 
to go beyond the notion of whether or not a child has been able to 
'read' in any low level sense, and need to develop criteria for 
appropriateness of Cloze responses. It is not impossible for the 
teacher to wear a number of hats when using tests. Thus standardized 
tests may be used in the prescribed way, and while diagnostic uses 
are exploited to the full, other exciting possibilities for identification 
of children's difficulties relate to introspection Into children's thinking 
about reading. Increasingly over the years, I have become convinced 
of the similarity that exists between good mathematics teaching and 
good teaching of reading. They are bot^i characterized by teaching 
children to think. In each we try to see In children's errors glimmers 
of the ways In which they have thought to produc^i iSe errors. 

Identification Through Diagnostic Teaching 

We need to find ways, while actually teaching, of identifying 
difficulties which children have. My most recent experience has been 
in relation to Cloze typ>e exercises which are given to chlldran, and in 
which we look for signs that the children are having difficulties. By 
incorporating clear goals into each exercise we are then able to see 
whether the child can master each component. A/r#ong the examples 
which have been tried are continuous stories with nouns, verbs or 
adjectives deleted, and exercises which identify whether the child can 
deduce the deep structure and thus the meaning of complex syntax. 

A. The girl (asked) the boy where to go. 
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What did the giri say? 

She said, " 

B. He painted the box that was blue. 

He painted the 

blue box 

blue paint 

box blue 

paint blue 

By incorporating these exercises into discussion among the 
teacher and the children we can ensure that the children explore the 
various relationships among words in sentence structures. Indeed, 
the things that should be going on in good teaching of reading can be 
used with Cloze exercises. One advantage is that the children make 
written responses to the text which we may analyse to help us plan 
the next stage of reading instruction for each child. 

As anotlier example, consider an exercise in which a content word 
blank could not be determined by the child until he had read to the 
end of the paragraph. If this occurred in a test, one might feel a little 
unhappy, but in an exercise done in class, it had a clear purpose i.e. 
to show children that at times we need to read on in order to give 
meaning to unfamiliar content words. One of the things we face in 
silent reading is that as we read, we gradually develop a set of 
characteristics which become the meaning of the unknown word. This 
exercise was designed to show children there is a strategy which can 
be used. 

Summary 

I have chosen to discuss the early identification of children's 
reading difficulties as an ongoing process not confined simply to the 
early years. The emphasis in the word 'early' is upon the recognition 
of a particular difficulty as soon as possible after it has occurred. 
Suggestions are made for identifying problems during the first year, 
based largely on the work of Marie Clay. Then Goodman's sensitive 
analysis of oral reading miscues is suggested as a procedure which 
could be incorporated into a sensitive monitoring procedure over the 
years in which oral reading proficiency develops. A third aspect con- 
cerns silent reading and suggestions are made concerning diagnostic 
clues which could be obtained from Cloze procedure tests and exer- 
cises. By adopting a model of mastery learning as proposed by Carroll 
(1963) we are encouraged to view the identification of reading 
difficulties as formative evaluation (Bloom, Hastings and Madaus. 
1971). It is my sincere hope that teachers can be encouraged and 
assisted to monitor their own classroom practices and the learning of 
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their students to the end that difflcuities are identified promptly and 
instruction modified appropriately. 
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THE READING PROCESS: SOME 4 
UMITATIONS ON READING AND LEARNING 
TO READ 

Ross O. M. Latham 



In this paper an attempt is made to establish three basic points 
with regard to the act of reading. First, reading does not involve 
decoding writing or print to sound or speech. Second, the importance 
of the visual system in reading is thoroughly over-rated. Third, there 
are severe limitations in the way the brain functions that can make 
reading almost impossible if the reader attempts to make excessive 
use of the visual system (Smith, 1972, 1974 . In addition, the rele- 
vance of these basic points to the classroom will be examined and 
the fundamental dilemma of the teacher will outlined. 

Receptive Language Processing 

The function of language is communication. Thus, it has two 
aspects — production and perception. On the output, or production 
side, language may be spoken or written. On the input, or recaption 
side, it may be heard or read. This paper is concerned with the 
perception of language. It is aimed at an explication of some 
fundamental aspects of the comprehension of written language 
(Latham, 1973). Thus, for the purposes of this presentation reading 
is defined as the communication of the meaning of an author with a 
reader by means of the printed page (Kolers, 1968). Reading, there- 
fore, is viewed as an information-processing activity in as much as 
the printed form of language has information encoded in it that is 
available to those who know how to decode that form of language. 

Print Represents Meaning Not Sound 

The first point to be made is that the information encoded by print 
is meaning rather than sound. Thus, reading involves decoding to 
meaning not decoding to sound. In the early stages of acquiring skill 
in reading it may very well be that meaning-getting is mediated by 
means of sound production. But 'noise' is not the end-product of the 
reading act. It can only be used as an 'assist* for the reader in his 
early attempts to identify meaning and even then it is absolutely 
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crucial that the learner be 'let into the secret' that reading, right from 
the beginning, is for the purpose of identifying meaning. 

We are confused by the sentence, "The buoy tolled hymn that he 
must knot bee scene bear inn hour rheum." The confusion stems not 
from the fact that the words do not represent the correct sounds, but 
rather, from the fact that they convey the incorrect meanings. In 
reading, meaning is not obtained by the reader's monitoring of the 
sounds he makes. In fact, in order to produce sounds that will be 
meaningful for another listener, the reader jnust first of alf correctly 
fdentify the meaning Xv ensure his employment of appropriate 
intonational patterns. 

An issue has to be made of the so-called decoding aspect (i.e., 
decoding to sound in the Chall, 1967, sense) of reading because of 
the number of people involved in producing reading programmes who 
apparently believe that child could never learn to recognize a 
word unless he could use phonic rules to unlock its sound. The 
staggering findings of Berdiansky, Cronnell and Koehler (1969), 
that 211 phoneme-grapheme correspondences are required to account 
for the pronunciation of 6,000 one- and two-syllable words in the 
spoken language vocabulary of six to nine year old children, would 
seem to be evidence enough that teaching phonic rules to children Is, 
indeed, an exercise in futility. The fact that Berdiansky ef a/, divided 
their 211 correspondences into 166 rules and 45 exceptions should 
have been enough to daunt anybody at the prospect of attempting to 
teach beginning readers the so-called 'rules' before learning to read. 
Unfortunately, the researchers themselves could not see the ludicrous 
implications, for teaching, of their interesting findings and they are 
now teaching thousands of primary school children in California the 
rules they claim to have established. This unhappy situation has 
resulted from the researchers' consideration of only one aspect of 
the reading process or, rather more correctly, some of the characteris- 
tics of the English w.nting system (Smith, 1972). 

The foregoing should not be construed as an assertion that a 
large store of phonic knowledge is not required for successful early 
reading. On the contrary, it is strongly believed that phonic knowledge 
is crucial when the early steps are being nr^ade. What is being asserted, 
however, is that teaching phonics is not teaching reading. Children 
must be taught: "No meaning, no reading" (Jacobs, 1971). 

Reading is an Active Process 

As long ago as 1908, it was proposed that reading is not a passive 
process (Huey, 1908), In summarizing the extant research, Huey 
concluded that much of the information on the page can be omitted 
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or merely sampled in a minimal way because much of it is redundant 
and because readers know about this redundancy — at least tacitly 
or impljchly. Reading, therefore, can be thought of as an active pro- 
cess to which the reader makes a most significant contribution. The 
information the reader picks up off the page is not complete until he 
supplements U with information he already possesses. Reading is not 
a faithful transmission to the brain of what is on the page (Huey, 
1908), The critical question concerns the information that readers 
do use in theSr attempts to identify the meaning in written language. 

Visual and Non-Visuai Information 

From the foregoing it can be appreciated that two quite different 
information sources are employed in the reading act. One source of 
information is the author or printer who provides the printed "squig- 
gles" on the page. This information can usefully be termed "visual" 
information (Smith, 1971, 1972. 1973, 1974). The other source of 
information is the reader himself. To be successful the reader must 
make a most significant contribution of his own. This second type of 
information can be described as "non-visual" information (Smith. 
1971. 1972. 1973. 1974). 

Visual Information 

At least at a superficial level, it is clear that the reader is con- 
fronted with a visual input comprised of letters, words, lines of print, 
and paragraphs of text set apart from each other. It is also obvious 
that letters and words possess a distinctiveness which assists in their 
identification. Recent research (Gibson. 1970) has suggested that 
attributes of letters such as horizontal lines, vertical lines, oblique 
lines, open curves, closed curves, ascending lines, descending lines, 
and so on. have the potential to become the distinctive visual features 
by means of which letters, and probably, words are identified. The 
difficulty witin distinctive features is that different features comprise 
the criteria! set for various occurrences of the same specific letter 
and this is largely a function of the immediate graphemic environment 
in which it is found and the sentence context in which words occur. 
Thus, in the sentence. "The boy was riding his horse/' almost none 
of the distinctive features of /? o r s e, considered in isolation, 
would become visual input for the reader. The compelling nature of 
the prior context is such that the reader only has to satisfy himself 
that the object being ridden was not a bicycle, donkey, mule, or car, 
etc. This decision can be made on a minimum of visual input. Com- 
pare this, however, with the nature of the task when the reader is 
required to identify, in isolation, house and then horse. In this example 
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the distinctive visual features of the letters, and especiaiiy the r and 
the t/, become p)dramount. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to provide an exhaustive 
examination of distinctive visual feature research and the importance 
of visual features in learning to read. The topic has been quite 
thoroughly examined in such sources as Samuels (1971), Neisser 
(1967), Lindsay and Norman (1972). as well as Gibson in the paper 
already cited. 

Non-Visual Information 

In spite of what has been stated above with regard to the criterial 
attributes of letters and words, the main purpose of this paper is to 
demonstrate that reading is not primarily a visual activity (Kolers 
1968a, 1968b, Smith 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974). Reading is not a 
one-sided activity with the author supplying all the information or 
knowledge. The reader will not have the message delivered to him if 
he looks at the words on the page in the right order and with sufficient 
concentration. It is conceded that, indeed, the reader must have his 
eyes open in order to read. If he Is sitting in the dark, then he must 
turn the light on in order to read. If he has a severe impairment of 
vision, then he must use whatever corrective lenses have been 
prescribed for him. 

Keeping the visual system operating, however, is not sufficient. 
Suppose, for example, the written text is in a language totally 
unknown to the potential reader. No amount of careful visual proces- 
sing will permit the 'reader* to apprehend the meaning that has been 
encoded in that foreign language. Thus, knowledge of language is 
crucial non-visual information that the reader must bring to the read- 
ing act himself. Again, very little identification of meaning (compre- 
hension) will take place if the subject matter of what is being read is 
completely removed from the experience of the reader. An article on 
multi-variate analysis in statistics reads very much like a foreign 
language to the person who has no prior knowledge of statistical 
techniques. A life-on-the-farm story carries only minimal meaning for 
an inner-city Sydney child. The pseudo-adventures of the ubiquitous 
Fluff and Nip mean little to the aboriginal child whose introduction to 
the white man's civilization has only recently occurred at the Warbur- 
ton Mission. 

Obviously, a good deal of stored knowledge, both language and 
experimental, is required if any piece of written discourse is to be 
read so that everything the author takes for granted can be supplied 
by the reader from his store of non-visual knowledge. 

The distinction between visual and non-visual information is a 
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vef7 important one because of the interesting relationship that exists 
between them (Smith 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974). This relationship 
can be described as reciprocal. Readers can 'trade-off' the one for the 
other. In this way, the more non-visual information a reader can pro- 
vide the less visual information he will require. Conversely, the less 
non-visual information a reader can supply, the more visual informa- 
tion he will have to obtain from the printed page. As will be seen, this 
recfproC'isI relationship has extremely important implications for 
beginning readers and those accomplished readers who are con- 
fronted with quite unfamiliar text . 

Non-visual information is seen as being comprised of three com- 
ponents. These are, letter-sequence or grapho-phonic information, 
syntactic information, and semantic information, all three organized 
and integrated according to a conceptual framework (Goodman, 
1970). 

Grapho-phonic information. One important source of information 
used by the accomplished reader is his implicit knowledge of 
phonemic patterns, i.e., the letter-sequences that are permitted in the 
English orthographic system. For example, although they possess it 
as tacit knowledge, all accomplished readers of English know that 
the set of permissable initial consonant clusters Is extremely small. 
There are those consonants that go with / as in bh c/, fl, gl etc. 
those that go with r as in br, cr, ir, gr, etc., those that begin with 5 as 
in sc, sk, s/, s/77, sn, sp, etc., and a few others like, dw, fkv, and qu. 
Such readers also realize that the vowel and diphthong variations 
represent a quite small set. For example, the main tax vowels are 
i, e, a, o, u, and a matrix of the chief tense vowels can easily be 
constructed: 



i 


-f 


e 


ie 


y 


igh 




e 


-f 


e 


ea 


ee 


y 


ey 


a 


-f 


e 


ai 


ay 


eigh 




o 


-f 


e 


oa 


ow 


oe 




u 


-f 


e 


ui 


ue 


ew 


00 



Other useful sets of phonemic patterns that readers seem to know 
are: oi/oy and ow/ou; ar; er, ir, ur, or, ear (all sounding as in worm)', 
and, or, au, aw, augh, ough, 3(Ii), a(Ik), and so on. The interesting 
point is the constrained nature of letter-sequence information. It is 
a very small body of knowledge. Frequently, teachers erroneously give 
children the notion that they can't read because they do not have 
enough phonic knowledge and so they proceed to teach them this 
information, ad nauseum, and to the total exclusion of all the other 
far more useful strategies that readers can be taught to use. 

Syntactic information. This term is used to describe the inter- 
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n«li/«d kno^ledg« of th« %tructur« of •♦nt«nc«« and ditcourwii that 
th« vast m«;orJty of childrer bring to school with th«m It U the type 
of kAow{#dg« that p#fmit» th«m to oe«i#r«t« »nd compr#h«rHj 
t#ntanc#» mafcrng us« of thrw of four basic ••nt»nc« pattarnt. eg . 
NVN, NV, NVNN, »f^d N linking VN of Adv. or Adj U is th« know- 
I«d9« th^t p^rmiu th« accomplished r«td«r to read the selection 
beJow end answer the cM*«^^ons that follow it. 

Jh9 Marfoip (Goodman, 1970) 

A marlup was p<rjjng Kis kump. Parrr y a narg horped some whm^ 
m his kump. ' Why did vump horp whtr^ In my frif^kte kump?" tNe 
•TiaHup >ufd the nerg tr'/n ma>rvil^ trung^y, the narg grupped. ' ^r 
heshed ;/ump norpied whev in you*" kump Do wump pove your tump 
ffinkle? * 

1 . What did the njrg horp in the ma^^tup's kump? 

2 What did the marf^ap /uf the nsrg? 

3 Was the narg traf>3y ? 

4 How do you think the marlup rr4^t pove Ws kymp? 

aema^'lAC t^formatf^. Because of the infinite nature of semafHic 
mforrr>at^^>n tt is almost impossible to chmt^^Utfi^B it in any formal 
war Perhaps It is syfficiiwt to sUte that the s^pmantk infofmatkJD 
p<:)$$«ssed ty sny mdt*fdua» is the sum total of an h.s f^rst hand end 
vicari-c^s aiperiences 

C^cepttdmi ^arrvewor* The a^t)o*e three informatiorvai compo- 
nents era Grgan^;ed wfth*n the cognaiva strocti^ra of a reedmr accord- 
iru^ some conceptual framewo'^* I* it proposed i^at such a frame- 
work invokes the e^»st*?nca ef categories possessed of identifying 
cntf^-r^a^ «nr '.butes end rf by m«af>s of wN<>» Th« ri?tjtK>nsh4pi9 

between th^irn #r« c^-^ritroii^td tSm-ith. 1971) 

Thm IrHtf •ctfton of Syntactic and Samai^ Om^onm U 

spoken iangs^age. the iis.f.<«r>er en^^ys a percej^uat strale^y 
based yspon higher ^evel g^nits than tha s^ogte word if he d*d not ^ 
th^s the c«>mprehen<5.^:^ ©I lang^u^age we^^kJ be almost i*»H»es- 

&<b^e fs ««tf*me'y i,<te^y thai *,trrr>gs <ii sof>*»n w,ords are o''^4nci^tf 

t'» th* J-$tf;n<(S>r iTft-O COh#%^v*t grT>up"& 

H spokf*i ta^^g^t*ag*, , Tf>r. fs ass-i-sJe<i this otr^st^imt'^ ^ 

the panern ef prc><^iM:A^,>o/r #fn*y«er<NS by the speaker Th<r s«»cfiili«r pre- 
wv..ii^« s^gna's e^^iKl^ h«f^p ^ listener to grc>wm» or chynK a|7pprepria(^ 

wH^krds TN»** SAgrasiJ^. a^-e ciwwyed by »a*'iations in <..,(^ifiati^ 

n^ss pi?:?-h, jiiirKt'^ji'ff,, , «s gestural ^^-^s *n «he conireat el 

*.rsiat^'>3oaJ knv^wf^Thi-r^je f<^.^\ m s^jeaAef ^-sten^^r Hat^faity the 
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motivation for xhl% ofQtnUatkin of output it to er>w>c« Xhm potantiaJ 
lor th« comprehension of tnput, 

When the liN^uege input it via ttve visual modality, the reader 
needa to atructura or organize that Input for himself, in order to 
aaaociete en acceptable nrteaning with if In thit case, however, nnany 
of the ttructurinQ signals. rK^rmally contrit>uted by the speaker are 
absent. Ctearty then, t^*e rsiiKiBr has less data :o assist him in achiev- 
ing coiT»pfehens*f>n than does the listener This data. missir>g from 
trnxit, muat l>e supplied from the readers stnra of ron-viiual 
informetion 

It is proposed that one basic strategy in the comprehension of 
written d*ecourse is the synthesiung of woras Snto groups The 
creation^ of these units er>hanc€s the reader's potential for identifyifvg 
me^lr\^ (Latham. 19731 

C(:^$trmmt$ m thm wisusf srtd mmmorf sfstems Ore reaaon for 
this synthesizing strategy is the manner in which It tenda to offsets 
*irst, constraints in the processing capacity of the visual Information 
proceaaing system, and. second, it assists i^n overcoming the aevere 
bottleneck impoaed by short term merrvory on the processing of 
incomir>g vis^^ai tnforrT^ation Short term n^mory is capable of simul- 
teneousiy hokJing and processirvg only four or frve separata entities. 
This applies whether such entities are separate letters, ^dividual 
words, or cN^rvks of meaning (sy^tacto scrnantic ur:rs) coniprlsed of 
several wo^ds eech. Thus, the reader, by providir>g rvon visual Informa- 
tion in the form of syntactic end semantic experimentat knowledge, lor 
the purpoee of the meer^lngfw^ grocping of Individual words, renders 
written language comwehension depervderrt on fevt^r decision-making 
events (Smith. 19? 1. 1973) Fewer pertrtssptual-cognitive decisions 
mean the potentiiii for a more rapid rate at which the h»iMnan brain 
assimiiatee writtem lenguage transmitted messages (t^tham. 1^73). 

Vtewed if^ Ihls way, c»n^ehendir>g connected airings ©f written 
words inwNes a succession of dec4sion-mak^«r>g postDonerr^tS moti- 
waied by the (Quality of the available non-visual lnt^^*'*Ta;ion of the 
reeder Decisione are si^^ipressed until the v^d elements Ir. ttie v4siaal 
array can be synthesized Into a coheetve <^ity. This cuhesk^ is 
^tirvfded by the interaction of sywtsctk and $€*manti€ infom^ation 
pesaeseed by the rfeder. end iointhr interecting wi^ siU*ational efKl 
e«peri«ntiet influences provided by t>oth the writer and the feeder. 

Stiwlraeeout tfi^ftSesfS An essential aspect of the tw^guege pro- 
ce«4ng strategy pr^poeeo here is tfset it d^>ends upon the s«m«*t- 
teneo4dM consideratiea ef several words As a reewfl of this simtil- 
laneows fecussi*^ o* attent^ upon mere thar* one word, meeningful 
«n4%s ere created by syntheses based ©n syntactic^ •emef?tk: end o«her 
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considerations (Luria, 1966a. 1966b). 

An additional propoMt is thM the identification of verbal concepts 
ar>d their synthesis into language segments proceed at the same time. 
This dual activity is a form of the parallel processing outlined by 
Neisser <1967). Decisions about segments are made as the result of 
th^ simultaneous consideration of one or more words which perform 
syntactic o* lexical functions or both (Luria. 1966a. 1966b). 

This synthesizing does r>o: stop with the farmatton of meeningful 
segments. Rather, it is a hierarchical process by means of which lower 
level units are synthesized into higher lev^i^l units. With the help of 
this process of repeated synthesis the meanings are reconstituted. 
The motivation for the formation of these higher ^el units is the 
establishment of the functional relationships in sentences, that is. 
the selection of coherent word groups and the identification of tSeir 
function in the sentences as subject, verb, object or modifter. etc.. 
and the recognition of the semantic information that is encoded by 
such grammatical functions. 

Thus, it is claimed that an important component in the under- 
standing of written sentences is an dpp^^eciation of the information 
conveyed by grammatical entities arul the functional retationshfps 
that obtain between them. It is further claimed that this apprehension 
of functional relationships is also dependent upon a form of ^mu3- 
Uneous synthesis (Luria. 1966a. 1966b). That is, the simulta-^eoun 
synthesis stems from the simultaneous consideration of the gram- 
mat ica I entities th.it are able, potent iaily, to be interreUted. The 
ability to perceive this potential for synthesis is urider the control 
of the syntactic ano sen>aniic non-visual information possessed by ttie 

;ntarmfttk)n-Proc#t«ing Bottlenecks 

The fact that there is a 'trade-off' t>etween visual »nd rwo-visual 
information is quite critical because the^e is a limit to the rate et 
which the human brain can Oeai with incoming visual information. 
This U*Tiitation is often overlooked because we tef>d to xh*nk of the 
eyes as the organs of seeing' g-id that we see' everyth*r>g that is 
before our »?yes. Act^^llf, the eyes are the organs of looking'. It is 
their K>b to transmit nDessag^^-' back to the brain wfvich does the actual 
seeing'. That s. \b€ brain has the job of makif>g the perceptual 
decisions aU>'*? what we see (Smith. 1972) The crucial point is that 
there is a limit to how fast and how much visual information can he 
handled by the brain The data relevart to this point have fc>een care- 
fuity * . -m^ned and docun^ented elsewhere (see: Smith a^d Holmes. 
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UmitaUons of the Visual System 

It it impossible from s single fixotion to identify more then four 
Of five different entities (Smith end Holmes. 1971). It is possible that 
more visiMil infornrwition may be ivailabie to the eyes, but four or five 
identifications are as much as the brain can manage from a sinqie 
fixation. If a reader is permitted just or>e glance it a r^uer>ce of 
random letters, tie will be able to identify no more than four or five of 
them and it wvfl take a considerable time for him to identify them — 
something approaching ore second. It is not necessary for the reader 
to be lookir>g at the letters for the full time it takes him to identify 
them. A glimpse, lasting less than one twentieth of a second, is more 
than sufficient lime for the eyes to pick up all the information that the 
brain can process in about one second. This is an important point 
because it explains why any attempt to speed up the three or four 
fixations that a child or an adult can maka overy second is rK)rnr\ally a 
pointless erKleav^)ur since there is a limit to the information with 
which the human brain can cope. 

This does not mean that readers are constrained to a reading speed 
of four or five letters a second, tf the sequence of tetters to be 
glimpsed by th« reader is organized into a series of unrelated words, 
then he U able to identify about two words or approximately twice 
as many letters as he could from the random presentation. The eye 
of the reader is doing exactly the same anriount of work. The difference 
lies in the fact that the brain can now make a significant contribution 
of the information it already possesses < non-visual. Ietter-sequer>ce 
information). 

The brain is capable of effectirvg even more significant economies 
»n its use of the information that the eye i can pick up with one fixa- 
tion. If the words the reader t» permitted to glimpse are organized 
ii^to a meaningful sentence, he wilt be able to identify about four 
words oc up to approxitv^ately 20-30 letters. Again, the eyes are not 
picking wp more information. The fact of the matter is that the brain 
can now make an even more significant contribution of syntacto- 
semantic noo-visual information. It Is capable of makir.^ a weH- 
informed gu«ss on the basis of v^t it already krn^ws ar>d the 
letter-sequencr ar>d svntactic redundancy of the \^r\QQaga interactir>g 
With the senriantic stream be ;r>g generated. 

When a reader is unab-le to make a siynificant contribution of non- 
visual information of the letter -sequervce and syntacto-semantic varie* 
ties be is afflicted with tunrvel-visi;^. This is the phenomenon 
hinders the beginnir^ reader, or tha mature reader confron'i^.ed with a 
text m an unkr>own language, or in an area of knowledge completely 
new to him (Mackworth* 1965). 
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Limitations of the Memory System 

The problem of attempting to get too much information through 
th9 visual system It not the only one that can afflict the reader. There 
'% another cognitive bottleneck that must be Uken Into account. It Is 
that of memory (Norman. 1969). The capacity jf short term memory 
is extremely small. If serfatian is a significant factor, then the limita- 
tion, as with the visual system, is about four or five Items. The 
Important point is that these four or five entities do not need to be 
four or five letters, or four or five words. They can be tour or five 
ideas or chunks of meaning, m fact, if meaning Identification is to 
occur, the most efficient use of short term memory must be made by 
processing chunks of meaning. Again, the propensity to do this Is a 
function of the non-visual knowledge already possessed by the reader. 

There is also a severe limitation on the processing s^peed of long 
term memory. The rate at which n«w information can be put into long 
term memory is very slow and limited when compared wvith the more 
volatile short term memory. From three to five seconds are required 
to put one item of Information Into long term memory end this holds 
whether the item of information is a letter, a word, an entire chunk 
of meaning, or a discreet Idea. 

The consequences of thes^. limitations* of sho^rt and long term 
memory and of tunnel vision are critical In reading and learning to 
read. They n>ay be examined in detail In the work of Smith (1971. 
1973). Oine consequence is that it is probably extremely difficult to 
read with comprehension at a speed much slower than 200 words per 
minute (Smith, 1972). Fluent and elective reading requires the con- 
stant generation of hypotheses about r, eanir j, in advance, with these 
hypotheses being tested and modified on the hasis of a minimum of 
visual information. This means that readers must be encouraged to 
make 'intelligent guesses* rather than attempt to i^lyse every bit of 
visual information that is on the page and try to strain it through tfw 
constrained sieves of merrx>ry (Smith, 1972). 

ImpUcattons for Uw TMChing of Reading 

In this limited space It is possible to m»ke cnl> two general sUte- 
ments regarding the *mp4ications of the foregoing !w the teaching of 
reading. First, because we stiti know so little about how children learn 
to read, it Is futile to be dogmatic »bo*jt ih^ ef^cacy of any method of 
teaching reading. That teaching method A was employed and some 
or even all, children learnt to read does not entitle anybody to assert 
a cawsa/ connection between method A and the fact that chil<^ dkJ 
learn to read. What has been estab^sned, over end over again, is that 
chMren Imtn to reacf bf reetf/n^. Given the first point that children 
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iMrn to rMd by rMdlng, th« ttcofKl fofilow* from it. RMdIng should 
t% modo as otty po«»lblo for children. RMding Instruction should 
not bo made a veriUblo obstacle courts that obttrucU chlldrsn In thsJr 
attompts to coma to grips with ths tM*k of idsmifying the moaning 
potsntial in written language. Children should be confronted with an 
absolute minimum of coding drills and word identification exercises. 
Especially, they should be spared the futility of having to deal with 
words in isoUtion. When children are presented with words in 
sentences, tho smterKes must bo loaded* with interest and meaning 
because mcMing provides both the clues and the feed-back for the 
non-visual process of prediction that reading basically is. Children 
when they are corrected in their reading anempts, should be corrected 
on the basis of the quality of their meaning-getting rather than on the 
basis of individual vwds. Word Perfect reading aloud Is not only 
unnocessary, it Is something thst very few ecco-nplished, adult 
readers aro able to achieve. 

Ihm R«otflng TMch^r's Probtom 

The reading x^tAw has been led to believe th4t somewhere a 
magic method for the teaching of reading exists if only he could find 
the person who could impart the secret to him. The teacher ia 
frequently criticized for a number of inadequacies arul he Is led to 
believe t/tat he could improve his performance if only he could 
become familiar with up-to-date tectiniques and uke advantagvi of 
modem materials and technology. The entire education of ttie teacher 
from teachers college through the constant barrage of ad/ice, opinion, 
and commercial Importuning, has convinced him that by following 
procedures laid down by soma 'ex^* he will become a t>etter 
teacher. This is unfortunate because ana single arnl essential pre- 
requisite to the Implementation cf any method of teaching reading Is 
an understanding by the teacher, of the reading process and the 
learning to read process. Children and teachers both need an oppor- 
tunity to learn what is goir>g on when they attempt to read. 

It la through enlightenment that children learn best and Jt Is 
through enUghtenment that teechers teach best by yndmrstmndkfg the 
reedMig process. Ignorance about the reading procesa is by far tf>e 
greatest limitation on reading and learning to read*' (Smith. 1972|. 
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VARIABLES IN THE READING PROCESS 5 
P* Donald Glffen 



What to RMdbig? 

If I wwB to ask Mch person attending this confrrance for his or 
her own definition of reeding. I am certain there would be as many 
definitions ae there are people present. However, from these defini- 
tions would emerge two distinct poles of emphasis which we might 
label the decoding pole and the semantic reconstruction pole. Two 
definitions of reading quoted by l^tham (1968) which capture this 
polarization ere: 

Reeding involves nothing more than the correlation of e sound 

image with its corresponding visual image. (Bloomfleld, 1061) 

and 

Reading is the art of reconstructing from the printed pege. the 
writer's ideea, feelings, moods, and sensory Impresslone, (Artley. 1961) 

The truth of the maner. however, ia that few people (except for 
• handful of fanatics) would fall completely into one camp or the 
other, in fact, most of us would believe that reading involves some 
form of decoding print in order to achieve e writer's meaning, in 
other words, working out sound*letter correspondences would seem 
to be at best only a half-way point, and some will question whether 
there is any step involving decoding to sound at ali. 

Goodnnan (1968) and Smith (1971) see no necessity for mature 
readers to go through such en intern>ediery step in moving from print 
to meening; and their writings support the idea that the quicker e 
child does away with decoding processes and begins to superimpose 
his own lenguage competmce upon a minimal flux of visual Informa- 
tion obtained from the printed pege in order to obtain en epproxirra- 
tion of correct meening. the better e reader he will be. 

For peychollnguisu. reeding is seen es a guessing game, but 
certainly not ea a hephaxard one. From the reader's language com- 
petence comes knowledge of synux end word order, of redundancy, 
and of semantic features of words which make their occurrence 
possible or not possible in certain locations. Thus in the context of 
ideas dealt wlth« In a selection being read, a reader will be eble to get 
nrteaning (or read) using only erxHigh information from the printed 
pege to do one o^ more of the following: 
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1. confirm a word already predicted in the reader's mind; 

2. select a word from a list of possibilities whose semantic 
features fit the syntactic and contexual frame; and/or 

3. construct a hypothetical sound representation of an unfamiliar 
word in order to scan aural vocabulary for correspondences 
which might give; semantic information. 

It would seem as though better* more mature readers do a great 
deal of numbers one and two — predicting and selecting from llrrftUed 
possibilities — and much less of three — painstakingly decoding to 
sound. This seems confirmed by the very speed at which mature 
readers can read. Poor or beginning readers* however* are rr.uch less 
capable of performing such acts of prediction* confirmation and 
selection. Thisi lack of ability is partly due to their lesser syntactic 
fluency and their much smaller vocabulary or stock of semantic 
notions. 

A further fact which seems crucial is that beginning readers, while 
often fairly fluent in oral language* simply have not had experience 
with the three processes above which t have suggested constitute the 
process of reading* at least at the literal lever 

To say that reading Is merely a process of working out sound- 
letter correspondence would seem to be a great oversimplification. 
But to say that we do not decode at all Is also false. We must feed 
sufficient visual information into the brain to confirm predictions* 
select the appropriate choice* or stimulate the (K^an of aural vocabu* 
lary. a process which might involve scanning onfy structural parts of 
words as a first ctep. However* we cannot get any real meaning from 
the marks on the page. Meaning is only in the head of the reader* and 
is not simply a product of an additive process of the semantic notions 
of the wordtt used in a sentence. Language competence* both recep- 
tive and productive* involves the capacity to use an almost Infinite 
number of factors such as situation, mood* tone, phrasing* syntactic 
organization and so forth In order to create meaning or semantics. 

Many linguists bolieve that the capacity for such competence Is a 
part of being human. It certainly seems present across language 
boundaries, as people speaking all languages seem to develop pre- 
cisely the same abilities: linguistic experience, a process of building 
up a semantic store of considerable scope, will give this capacity 
substance. Note that we must not equate the process of building up 
linguistic experience with learning vocabulary lists. Words do not take 
on meaning in isolation, and often take on only very limited meaning 
in sentence contexts. Usually, a situational context is required to Qfve 
a term genuine meaning. Thus we find that older children* who have 
simply lived more, (even though their scores on standardized reading 
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tests are exactly the same as younger children^ seem more linguisti- 
cally sophisticated In the sense of getting depth of meaning. It is 
capacity plus experience which constitute a child's language com- 
petence at any one time. Thus a child's reading ability — his ability 
to recreate meaning from the printed page — is a product of hia 
inherent capacity for language and his linQuislic experience to date. 

This Is not ta say that we cannot understand sentences which are 
not already in our e;sperience. Nor, as Chomsky (1965) points out, 
does it mean that there is a finite limit to our ability to produce sen- 
tences, a limit which is, again, imposed by experience. What is meant 
by the above is that in producing sentences, we can express the 
meaning of our choice through combinations of situational or con- 
textual factors and a wide range of possible syntactic and vocabulary 
choices. But we will never use a totally new word, nor will we 
deliberately choose a new or unusual syntactic structure. (Often the 
creator of a double entendre is the last person to realize what the 
joke Isi) 

In reading, a receptive act, we will often encounter new words 
and somewhat unfamiliar structures. If search procedures fail to pro- 
duce meaning, we seem to create some sort of semantic place-holder 
for the unknown item. This place-holder Is not null, but Is an 
educated guess as to meaning based upon situation and context, and 
possibly upon some structural features of words appearing in the 
novel structure or in the new work. As we continue to read, we will 
tend to either confirm or deny our guess; and \i the latter is the case, 
we may go back and try again. A repeated experience with a similar 
Construction or word in a new context will bring about a similar pro- 
cess, but with less doubt as to the accuracy of our guess. Thus while 
we can usually read an unfamiliar word or construction, as Chomsky 
Suggests, the process of giving meaning to a new item is not absolute, 
and always has some element of approximation, indeed, because of 
the very nature of language, which incorporates functional and 
semantic shifts, this process of semantic approximation (which Is 
subject to confirmation from context) is always present to some 
degree, even when dealing with familiar itoms or constructions. 

In the light of the above, reading can be seen as being in the 
words of Goodman (1967), a highly sophisticated psycholinguistic 
guessing game. However, it is far from being a process of blind 
groping for meaning in a semantic grab>bag. A psycholinguistic defini- 
tion might be as follows: 

Reading is a process in which a reader uses m'nimal visual informa- 
tion to attritHjte mear.ing to printed materia^ ruch meaning being a 
product of the reader's semantic store of notions, his syntactic fluency, 
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the context of the printed dltplay. and the featuree of that dlaplay 

rrT^^SSaY clrcumatancea, we would regard readlrig as beirig • 
form of communication between writer and rwder, with the degree of 
correlation between messages sent and received being dependent 
upon the commonality of experiences of the sender and receiver with 
relationship to the words and structures of the written passage. Con- 
sequently, reading almost never results In exact communication of a 
message, simply because of the different worlds of experience which 
the writer and the reader bring to the situation. 

While I have taken some time to discuss the nature of reading, 
I cannot help but feel that such a discussion Is Essential to the follow- 
ira examination of variables In the reading process, because of the 
shift In emphasis which results from the preceding definition. If read- 
ing is a meaning-getting process, and not just a process of decoding, 
and if it is the reader who make* meaning under the influence ot 
printed visual stimuli, then our attention must first be directed toward 
the reader, and also toward the ways in which he develops hi. 
meaning-making repertoire. The most Important variable In the reading 
process must be the reader himself. 

Variables In Raading 

The reader's physiological condition is the first variable we shall 
consider in looking at the reader. A person who is ill, ""de^" 
_nourished, Of overtired Is not going to show much interest or motiva- 
tion for reading. Bui beyond such general factors, the two key physio- 
logical factors bearing upon reartllng are vision and hearing. While 
many teachers and parents reaHize that visual problem, will make 
reading C'W- or impossible, they do not seem aware of the 
problems V " . ^ of hearing can create. Often a los. of hearing 
can effect oniy^^vJ v^ithin a certain pitch. It this los. is .n the rang, 
where norma! speech occurs, the child will bo deprived of a great 
deal of linguistic experience, and this cannot help but be • "";«'"9 
factor. Estimates are that between five and ten per cwrt of children 
will suffer some degree of hearing loss sufTicient to cause some such 
deprivation (Harris, 1970). The vast majority of school .tudents never 
have their hearing accurately checked using an audiometer. 

The number of children who will suffer sufficient visual difficulties 
to have an effect upon their reading ability has been estimated to be 
as high as twenty per cent (Harris, 1970). While schools usually 
check vision using a Snellen wall chart or similar device, they do not 
examine children for problems with lateral and vertical posture of the 
eyes depth perception, colour blindness and fusion vireaknesses. 
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Indeed, a child who Is near-sighted may be able to read quite well, 
while a far-sighted child who can do well on a wall chart may be 
severely handicapped. Only an examination using a teleblnocular 
device can detect many of these problems, and such devicea are far 
too few. 

The effect of visual problems may be a great dislike for reading 
on the part of the child; and when he does read* he will not be able 
to perceive printed symbols accurately enough to discriminate one 
from another. Consequently, problems with visual perception inter- 
fere at the very Important first step of the reading process. 

Another often overlooked factor Is that the poorer the reader, or 
the less developed the reader's ability to predict what Is to follow, the 
more information he needs from the page. Poor or beginning readers, 
therefore* will suffer most from any visual problems which exist. A 
further fact which Is often overlooked is that visual immaturity, which 
usually results In children being far sighted, can be present when 
children first enter school. Attempts to get children having this condi- 
tion to read can only result In frustration for both teacher and pupil, 
and can result In the child's developing a dislike for the entire idea of 
reading. 

Certainty, children vary in their reasoning ability; and while the 
concept of I.Q. has undergone much discussion lately from some 
quarters, there can be no doubt that the child scoring below a certain 
level on a well-administered individual I.Q. test will have difficulty in 
becoming a good reader. That is, such a child's reading performance 
will certainly lag behind his peer group to the point where he will be 
identified as a remedial student. Harris (1970) and Wilson (1972) 
both point out that such a tag is only for convenience of teachers and 
administrators, and that the grade five child who is reading at a grade 
four level simply needs to have his reading program adjusted. The 
variable which a lack of intelligence Introduces for the child Is that 
the child may be saddled with reading tasks appropriate to his 
chronological age. but much too difficult for his mental development. 
The implication is that teachers should pay much more attention to a 
child's reading expectancy or reading potential. 

Because reading is largely a mental activity which takes place 
within that mysterious black box called the brain. It has proven very 
difTicult for researchers to pin down specific Intellectual factors which 
might be identified as variables in the reading process. Spache (1963) 
found agreement on three factors which seem to occur in most 
studies: vocabulary, verbal reasoning ability (both inductive and 
deductive), and skill in perceiving relationships among ideas. In other 
words, the important factors are: 
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1. a stock of Ideas or semantic notions, and 

2. the ability to manipulate those notions, and see relationships. 
As is discussed below, both of these factors would seem to be 

subject to growth by means of experience, either natural or Induced In 
learning situations. 

Smith (1960) and Guilford (1960) also examined the mental pro- 
cesses of reading. Their lists include: cognition or racognltion of 
symbols, memory, inductive and deductive reasoning, and evalua- 
tion or performing critical judgements. This latter factor represents 
ability with higher mental processes, and certainly Is highly variable. 
There also seems to be considerable developmental variation as to 
when children can perform acts of inductive and deductive reasoning. 
By comparison, acts of cognition (or recognition) and memory are 
relatively simple, and can be performed by most children, and It is 
relatively easy for teachers to evaluate whether the child has been 
correct. While I seem to be somewhat pre-empting a portion of this 
paper dealing with the teaching variable, it must be noted that It Is 
the nature of children (and the fact of their individual differences) 
which creates most of the other variables that will be discussed. In 
this case, the difficulty of meeting the needs of groups of children 
with respect to highor reasoning ability produces variables In group- 
ing, materials and teaching approaches. 

While discussing the findings of Smith and Guilford, the memory 
variable should be examined as well. Harris (1970) and Kirk and 
McCarthy (1968) differentiate between visual and auditory memory, 
and both caution that perceptual problems can often contribute to or 
cause apparent problems in these areas. However, It appears as 
though certain children, even when no perceptual problem Is present, 
simply do not retain visual and/or auditory Impressions. The effect 
of such a variable can be catastrophic, as the child will have great 
difficulty in learning any sight vocabulary at all, and will tend to for- 
get the beginning of a sentence before he reaches the end. Such a 
difficulty makes it virtually impossible for the child to read for 
meaning. 

Problems with long-term memory do not seem to have the same 
effect upon recognition as the above short-term memory difficulties; 
however, the child is bound to have problems with higher compre- 
hension tasks, as he fir^ds difficulty In bringing his previous experience 
to bear. If, as seems apparent, we tend to work out many sound-letter 
correspondences tor ourselves by analogy, long-term memory 
problems could seriously inhibit such processes as well. 

The most important variable in the reading process must be the 
linguistic background which the child brings to the situation. This 
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jxaiemem is underlined by studies such as the massive one cofv 
f^ trt^ by Cdaman (1966} and others In and aroimd Kevf York. 
Coleman sought to identify factors vrhich acxour.t for great differences 
in educational attainment of children attending schools in sociai 
settings varying from affluent suburbs to ghetto slums. Much to their 
surprise the researchers found the differences between the schools 
themse^es to be rather minimal, except at the ejctremes. Coleman con- 
cluded that i«hatever the cause of these differences niight be. it 
v«>uld lilLeJy be found outside the schools (i.e. in the homes of the 
children concerned). 

A cofl^^arison o f homes of w i cJe 1 y-di ff er ing economi c sta^lus 
usual!/ reveals one fact: the child in the poorer home is relatively 
linguistically deprived; tt»ere are few boolts magazines presents 
and none of appropriate reading level; parents seldom read them- 
selves, r^ver read to the child, and often look upon reading as inap- 
propriate behaviour; the ^ei of conversation tends toward bare 
communioation, and vocabulary is limited and repetitive. WhiJe some 
of these factors may change somewhat in the home where the native 
language is not the schooH language, there will stilt be linguistic 
deprivation in the school language, and additional problems of inter* 
fcrefMze, both in vocabulary items and in sytntax. 

While differences in the quantity of linguistic experience ava-'lable 
to the child :n different home situations will be evident, e*.en more 
strtieing are the qualitative differences. Writing about the chiJd's 
vocabulary development, Spacne (1963, p. 431) says: 

H /:>e is Unute^ in verbal intelkgeinca or in experiences with words 
becau^i? of bilingualisni, poor family or cultural background, narrow 
prescticol verbal expenences. and the like^ the child wiH lack an 
auditory background tor acquiring an adequate sight G«r meamng 
vocabulary. The tr^teiiectual interests of the fanuly and the ieveil of its 
verbal intercommumcation also condition tne child s readiness tor 
read;ng vccabjlary growth. Tfiroughout the elementary years the pMjpil's 
play and reading interests, hobbies, and pastimes Influence his 
vocat>uiary development. 

In summary then, the child and the cnild's linguifc'r/c cJtipabilities 
ar.d j^revtous experierce are the r^*&/^r va'iab'es m tSe .act 'jjf read^g 
Providod that the child can perceive print upon the page, the aamount 
of meaning derived from reading is dependent upon rrveannng already 
present in the mind of the child, together with syntactic fSuency. which 
contributes great 'y to serrnantics in a language such as English. Of 
course, an addit^ional facJlor is the a&iiity of the individual child to 
manipulate elements creatively to generalize, to hypothesize, antd to 
learn by artalogy. Being a good guesser can he ^p a child to be a good 
reader Unfortunate^/, on« of the basic tercets of manv f-acher of 
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reading is that we must demand exactness, and discowage t^tessmo- 

When discussing variables in reading, maxeriais cartafaily roost be 
comsldered. The child may encounter a vast variety of materials in the 
school setting, from corttroiled-vocabciary readers to gnKted-<fiftoaty 
short selection- (with questicos to foUow) to pupil-dictated 
experiance stories, to trade books from the classroom or schoct 
library. In addition, «there could be various sklU-buildlng and 
vocabuiary-^tJuilding games. Very few classrooms todey are Umtted 
to a sing/iB graded reader. Most classrooms also have access to skill- 
buiilding workbociLs or series of worksheets which teachers use to 
reinforce wordndentlf^cation skills. 

The number of variables w^ch are introduced are infinite, esped- 
aUy whe^i various comtMnations of materials are considered- For 
example, some readers are based upon strictly controUed vocabulary 
principles, with plan ned rep etitio n of new wo rds. Others seek to 
^minimize problea»~With sound^tier correspondmceTthe •dncSiirdd^ 
Un^iistlc readers). Other factors whic^i emer m the degree c4 comrol 
exercised upon syntactic convexity of sentences used* and control 
of concept difficulty. Many series of books try to meet hypothetical 
interests of children of a certain age ("Grade one children are 
interested in themselves, their families, and animals.") Even iUustra- 
tions are conuoited according to principles of fading oat picture dues 
es children get older. 

Most of the theory behirwj the preparation of reading materials for 
children is devek^)nnenUl: as children grow older, their vocabulary 
grows, their ability to understand more complex sentertces and con- 
cepu irKa-eases. and their interests turn outward fro«i tf^mselves- 
These generalizations hold for average diildren, buS Ft is ^lllshearten- 
ing to most teaches to find how few av^-age childrefrt there «re in the 
schools. I am reminded of the statistician who dromns^, W'^ia wssc&nS 
across a river, the average de^ of which was dTit/ thr«« feet, it 
seems that the prcri^lem lies, not in the fnatarial»/e^J«7n»«lv«s. bejt in 
fitting materials to children. 

One of the interesting phenomena In the field) ot c^acf/^^htf reuDdung 
IS tne fact tnat, no matter materials are iri- ^the scrtiow.lm. 

quite a large proportion of children do learn tc^ paad. Ifn «lcM!y «^^«t 
study, researchers have tried to prove one methoul crrnet ot^ f?i»itseri^^ 
to be batter than others. To date, no one set of rmateitla?]* has. pr^yvm 
best, nor has any one method shown itself to be con^l^lvttly swp^iUv^^ 
Sudies such as that of Chall (1967) Indicate small\<illfdir«>W. but 
one wonders how these difFererces ^ave been mea^^ared. Can a 
rnethod which concentrates on deccd'^c ^ ^^^^o^ to .cjwlln<jD for 
meaning produce b«««r rMdtty How can we define % be/tHm fsasgf?' 
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H tests it>cliide items of phonics, or sounding out words, then the test 
will be biased. Further, U it correct to perform tests at any one set 
time« or should tests be continued lor^gitudinally for a period of five 
or tan years in order tc pin down, not on!y reading ability, but also 
attitude toward reading? 

ft IS quite possible that some mechods of teaching reading may 
make the entire process so distasteful that, white children can read, 
they avoid the experience. Consequently, the methods used in the 
teaching of reading can be critical. 

The definition which the teacher has in mind of reacSing (if she 
has one at alll) will to a large extent determine the method she uses- 
If she doesni't have any particular views, she will simply adopt that 
S)f the teacher's guide of the materials at hand. Often, such guides 
are what has been termed eclectic, or 'alt things to atl people'. The 
aw^uaUj !^ that OTrtim^nTvncnbwn as 'the shotgun', with controlled 
vocabulary and syntax, phonics and structural analysis, with 
experience stories and oral games used as supplementary activities. 
Of course, the teacher Is expected to be selective from this wealth of 
suggestions, but one wonders how many selections are made on good 
educational grouruis. and how many are simply reflections of lack of 
time, knowledge or resources. 

What many beginnir»g teachers lack in knowledge is often made 
up to some extent by experience over a period of years, and often 
such materials can be used well later as the teacher becomes familiar 
with what will and what won't work. But pity the children who have 
to suffer through the first few years. 

Even though they may claim to use a pure method of one kind 
or ar>other, fev^' teachers can stick exclusively to a phonics or look-say 
approach. In the first case, many common words do not yield to 
phonics anahr&^s: in the second, once the child knows big^ it is much 
easier to use a 'family phonics' approach to teach pig, dig, and fig. 
However, a number of teachers do make every effort to use one 
method over the other, if given a choice on any one 'target word'. 
Such variations in approach can be most confusing to a child if he 
encounters the phonics fiend in Grade Two, and the look-say lover in 
Grade Three. The ideal, of course, would be for the teacher to have 
sufficient knowledge of the child and the reading problem at hand to 
know what approach is appropriate to the moment. This is just one 
facet of the teacher variable. 

The task of the teacher of reading is, simply, to prodsuce readert: 
children who can read at their developmental level, and equally 
important, children who do read. The anrK>unt of knowledge which the 
teacher has about the reading process, methods, nruiterlals and 
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children wilJ De wasted if, in the end, the children in her class do not 
turn to books for information arul enjoyment. It is entirely possible 
for a teacher to turn the reading period into a slull-building inquisition 
or a word identification marathon lasting ten months of the year. 1 
wonder how many times a year a child is kept in after school because 
the teacher caught him readLr>g a book during phonics exercises. 

Tl':e tasks of the tsacher of reading are many: teaching word- 
identification and vccabulary; adjusting materials to suit individual 
needs; meeting a vast variety of student interests; detecting particular 
weaknesses and arranging appropriate learning experiences; and so 
forth almost ad infinitum. Qui the most importamt task of all is to see 
to it that children have ha^^y experiences with books and reading. 
She must seek out and create interest; she must motivate children to 
read, and x>ien reinforce their successes. Teachers can easily motivate 
chitdfim ic raad: e^t'rrt r / 't *^ '^^^ *^ and to shara with 

them her own enthusiasm for the wonderful world of books. 

Reinforcement is a bit trickier, however. The best reinforcement is 
to ensure the child of success in reading by careful adjustment of 
material and instruction. Very few teachers consciously reinforce 
children with praise or rewards. Indeed, the chart on the wall where 
every child can record his progress, or the number of books he has 
read may be reinforcing to the good readers, but can have a very nega- 
tive effect upon the poor readers. But there are other reinforcing 
devices; let children share what they have read with others; a 
personal progress chart, on which the child tries to better his own 
previous effort. 

How well the teacher makes use of the interest of children, and 
how well she motivates and reinforces their efforts constitutes an 
enormous variable in most classrooms. Indeed, if one fact emerges 
from the research on success and failure in children's learning to 
read, it is that no matter what materials or methods are used, an 
effective teacher will produce readers — tbat is, children who can 
and do read. 

One fmal variable which should be considered is the infkienCd of 
the child s family and peer group upon his anittude toward reading 
and books. Often these two influences are worki r\g in opiposite direc- 
tions: the family encourages the child to read, arud provides reading 
material, while the peer group may even make fun of bookworms, and 
will hold alternate activities such as games to be of more value, ft 
ap^ars that the peer grtoup Influence grows stronger as the child 
grows older; so that if trhd ^£^V^d gets off to a bad start in reading, and 
nothin>g is done to remedy the situation, factors such as peer group 
influerce will Tfjnd to snowbal* attitudes of disltka for books and 
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reading which the child is bcurd to develop. 

The cliche of "misery loves company" seems to be present in 
most classrooms: it is comforting to have peers who suffer the same 
weaknesses as yourself. In this sense, the practice of so-called homo- 
geneous groupir^ can possibly contribute negatively toward improve- 
ment in areas of weakness sudi as reading. Children tend to model 
their behaviour after people whom they admire, or people whom they 
identify as being successfuJ. Homogeneous grouping removes models 
of successful reading behaviour from the poorer reader's peer group. 
Cortsequently. teachers who group students with similar difiteulties 
for instructiortal periods — and this seems one of the few practical 
ways of dealing with large class loads — must be careful that a nega- 
tive dynamic or attitude toward reading does not build up within the 
group. She must also make conscious efforts to motivate children 
within the "group "toward success, and then reinforce that success. IrT 
this way. models of success will once again be available to the child. 

This seme c^^ncept of nwdelling also describes the effect which 
the child's family can have upon his reading habits. Homes in which 
parents read frequently and with pleasure produce children who have 
a good attitude toward reading, and such children seldom become 
hampered in school because of reading difficulties. 

Conclusion 

I began by trying to define reading, and concluded that discussion 
by saying that, as it is the reader who is the meaning- maker, then we 
must place the reader at the centre of our efforts to teach reading, I 
suppose this is one reflection of the present-day emphasis upon child- 
centred education. However, in another sense, (a completedy cold* 
scientific — psycholinguistic, if you like — sense), this approach is 
entirely logical and supportable in terms of what actually happens 
during an act of reading. Researchers into reading have followed the 
classic experimental model: they have manipulated variables of 
different kinds, and have produced a lot of results and conclusions 
over a number of decades, results which can largely be summed up 
by saying that we don't know for sure how children learn to read. 
Apparently^ sometimes tf>ey learn to read despite what we do. But 
the problem in many of these experiments has been that we have 
chosen to manipulate variables which actually contribute very little to 
an individual act of reading. We have altered materials, monkeyed 
with methods, and experimented with groups and timing. But if the 
psychoiinguist'c model of what happens during reading is an accurate 
one, few of thi variables contribute very much to any one individual 
aiCt 5^ reading. Remember that the reader uses minima' information 
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from a visual display, and then draws upon his ejq>eri«nce and 
language competence to produce what may be a completely (Clique 
understanding about what he has 'read'. 

in order to produce better readers, the variables we should be 
concerning ourselves with are those at the heart of the process: we 
should be striving to enrich the experiences of all children^ and to 
teach them the magic words which give them verbal command of 
those experiences. We should also be teaching them to manipulate 
the ideas expressed in woids, so as to be able to use processes of 
logic and to think creatively. 

Especially in the ^eld of reading^ teachers of the past have tended 
to aslc the question, "Is it right?" This makes grading and correcting 
easy. But if a child makes no mistakes in an exercise* can the teacher 
?riithfiiiiy sa y that the Child lea rned any thing durin g the cour se of the 
lesson? A far more fruitful field of research into variables in reading 
is that suggested by Goodman {1969)« a careful analysis of the types 
of mistakes which children make wh^ they read. For example, com- 
paring two children who have made mistakes reading the sentence* 
"In the bam, Tony saw a brown horse/': one child rear'iS* "In the bam, 
Tony was a brown horse," while the other reads, "In the bam, Tony 
saw a brown pcrty." An analysis of these error patterns tells the 
researcher a considerable amount about the mental processes of these 
two children, both of whom are "reading", but with different degrees 
of success. 

Language is the most human of attributes. It is also our most 
powerful tool. In striving to help children to read and deal with 
language more effectively, teachers perform an act worthy of their 
best efforts. Reading is thd (>roce;s whereby, at least to the predont 
day, we have had access to mucJh of the knowledge of our civillzatl.vn. 
Consequently, it is a *iopic worthy of s^udy. 
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APPROACHES FOR CHILDREN WITH 6 
READING DIFFICULTIES 



Peter S. Westwood 



Teachers are quic?c to point out the immense gap which exists 
between theory and practice. They rightly comment that methodology 
frequently appears as the poor relation^ or the 'twilight zone', within 
conferences which deal with the teaching of readir>g. Thu5, I intend 
in this paper to focus on reading in an essentially practical way. 

We are concerned in this session with children who are experienc- 
ing some degree of difficulty in learning to read. It has been said that 
there is no one mt'thod, medium, approach or philosophy, that holds 
the key to the process of learning to read. From this it follows that the 
greater the range and variety of methods known to any teac»ier, the 
more likely it is that he will feel competent to provide appropriate 
help for the slow learning or the child with specific difficulties. 

Before presenting and evaluating some lesser known methods 
which may appeal to you fcr use in the classroom I must select four 
characteristic needs of children with reading difficulties. Elsewhere 
(Westwood, 1975) I have given a much longer list* but these four 
points will suffice to support the use of The me^iods and media to be 
considered here. 

1 . The need to regain lost interest and motivation. Because of pre- 
vious experience of failure, many less able children have been 
turned off, have lost interest, and can scarcely be described as 
highly motivated. There is a need to provide a new slant, even 
perhaps a gimmick, to regain and hold interest. 

2. The need to grade very carefully the steps of instruction and the 
material to be used. It is true to say that many of the reading 
schemes in use in our schc^^r , while being very suitable fo^ 
children who n.ake normal pf09feu>, arc too steeply graded for 
children with problems. The le&ch^r has to be able to supplemtiint 
existing schemes by providing additional g^rnes, activities, and 
experiences for those who nee.*j thom at earh stage This point 
links directly with l\\e ncrt. 

3. The need to utilize methods which allow for repetition and over- 
learning to the point of mastery. Children with reading problems 
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need longer exposure to each unit of instruction, with frequent 
revision, repetition and over>leaming. Such repetition must be 
achieved without loss of interest. 
4. The need to uvUze attention-holding methods which involve ail 
channels of input. These are the approaches we usually refer to as 
'multisensory' (Lemer^ 1971). If the child fuIV and actively 
involved in the learning situation, he is more likely to assimilate 
and retain what we are attempting to teach. 

So, having highlighted these needs, what approaches are avail- 
able? Let us begin with the younger age group, junior primary, and 
refer first to the Pictogram Method (Wendon, 1972). This is a 
fascinating approach developed by a very imaginative teacher. No 
doubt we have ai t tried various tricks to help a chjid to associate and 
remember a sound with a printed symbol. Wendon has out done the 
best of usi Rigby (1973), in reviewinu the material has said, 'The 
system does make the acquisition of an essential skill Immensely 
enjoyable so that the learning of phonics is no longer like medicine, 
— good for you but tasting nasty. It is a pleasurable activity shared by 
teacher and children so titat those who have met Harry, the Hairy 
Hatman and his friends and enemies rarely forget them, or their 
sounds" (o. 26). 

The pictograms themselves, some of which are illustrated here are 
letters with pictures superimposed in such a way that they reinforce 
the shape of the letter while creating a story link in the child's mind. 
The h Is presented as the Hairy Hatman who walks along In words 
whispering h,h,h for hhalry hhax. The w is introduced as the IVicked 
I^ater IVitch, with iier two pools of water held within the letter. More 
difficult combinations are all covered in the scheme, e.g. when a (for 
apple) is next to W (for Water Witch) the witch casts a spell 
which makes the apple taste awful. 

Those of you who wish to know more about the materials could 
write to Lynn Wendon at 33 New Road, Barton, Cambridge, England. 
Two sets comprising the complete Pictogram System can be pur- 
chased. But, of course, you may tike to experiment with the idea and 
create characters of your own. 

Still remaining with the younger age group ostensibly, but con- 
sidering now an approach which also has application with older 
children with decoding problems, we come to Reading by Rainbow. 
This simple colour code system was devised by teachers (a husband 
and wife) for teachers. Its great advantage over other colour coding 
approaches is its simplicity. Only four colours are used: letters in 
black give their common phonetic sound; red letters give th^ir name: 
blue is used to represent the long oo sound, as in 'too' (and to dis- 
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tinguish b from d: yellow is used to represent letters which do not 
produce a sound within a word. Wood (1959) has also experimented 
with colour coding for remedial reading. 

He uses blue to act as a sign of irregularity, e.g. the letter o in 
'come', which does not give its sound or its name. 

Those who wish to find out more about Reading by Rainbow or 
purchase a set of the six books, worksheets, reference cards and 
teachers notes, could write to Moor Plan Press, 294 Chorley New 
Road. Horwich, Lanes, England. 

Under the heading multisensory approaches we would include 
methods which, for example* involve the child in finger-tracing over a 
letter or word many times while it is articulated clearly and correctly. 
Finally the child writes the letter or word from memory. Such methods 
h av e bo o n a d vocated f o r many yea r s for help ing c h i l dr en wit h 
specific reading disability (Monroe, 1932. Fernald. 1946). and have 
attained respectability through the work of June Orton (1966) and 
Gill Conereli (1970). Also referred to as V-A-K (visual-auditory- 
kinaesthetic) and V-A-K-T (with textured letters for tactile sensation) 
the approach seems particularly useful with children who have prob- 
lems in integrating what they see with what they hesr. Their problem 
may have a neurological basis, or may be one symptom of failure to 
attend carefully to a learning task. Whatever the reason, this teaching 
approach which brings vision, hearing, articulation and movement 
into play does appear to result :n improved assimilation and retention. 
It is obviously easier to apply this approach with young children: but 
in a one-to-one remedial teaching situation it is still a viable proposi- 
tion. I have found the finger-tracing method very useful for helping a 
child to overcome a reversal tendency in reading and writing. 

The Language-Experience Approach, or 'organic reading', if used 
in a highly structured way, is an excellent remedial approach. I have 
found It more useful than any other single method for starting the 
non-literate individual of any age on the road to reading. 

Basically the approach uses the child's own language patterns to 
produce carefully controlled amounts of reading material. Perhaps the 
theme will be deafing with a special interest or hobby. The material 
thus produced then provides the anits which are repeated, revised, 
over- learned, and dissected to ensure that the words that have been 
written can be read both in and out of context. 

From these examples it is seen that the approach can be extended 
far beyond the whole word, 'look and say* level. Phonic sight habits 
and word attack skills can be developed from the words already 
known by sight. The scheme known as Breakthrough to Literacy 
(Mackay. Thompson. & Schaub, 1970) lends itself to the same kind 
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of uses in remedial reading groups. 

i recomfnend the books by Lee & Van Allen (1963). Stauffer 
(1970) and Hall (1970) which all describe the language experience 
approach In detail and with particular reference to its use in the 
ordinary classroom. Its more specific use as a remedial method is 
covered in the books by Walker (1974) and Westwood (1975). 

Of the approaches which use audichvisua! presentation there is 
the fairly recent materia! produced by Radlauer (1974). 1 am referring 
to the Bowmar Reading Incentive Program. This presents reasonably 
sophisticated themes like Drag Racing^ Motor cycles. Hot Air 
Balloons, etc., through the use of film strip, sound commentary on 
tape and a student's 'reading book' which embodies the same 
language as presented in the tap3d commentary. The range of kits in 
the Bowiust Ptvgjam eacli tMvu ~a tiidUui's yuide diiU sets uf llie~ 
students' books. The very colourful and lively presentation, and the 
opportunity for the student to become familiar with the language 
structure and vocabulary associated with each theme before having to 
read it in the books, are the principal attractions. The use of the taped 
commentary in conjunction with the books then allows for abundant 
repetition and over-learning. The programme has proved extremely 
successful with retarded readers at high school level. 

Teachers can, of cou^'se. make their own programmes for use with 
the tape recorder. Indeed this item of hardware is now an indispen- 
sable aid in all remedial reading situations. It may be used for nothing 
more ambitious than the pre-recording of popular .stories which the 
children can listen to through head-sets while following in the book. 
In Ihrs^way material which would otherwise be at frustration level for 
a child can be presented in a very meaningful manner. Other uses of 
the tape may be to programme aspects of phonic work or sF>ellIng 
assignments, or to set comprehension questions at literal, interpretive, 
critical, and creative levels. 

The use of popular songs to provide repetition with enjoyment has 
also been noted as valuable for remedial purposes (Chapman. 1972). 
An example of this is shown here, where a zig-zag book containing 
the words from the recent song about Muhammad AH 18 used by the 
child. He follows the words in the book as the song and music are 
played from the cassette. Later the important words are revised on 
flashcards out of the book context. The amount of repetition of 
specific words and phrases in popular songs would probably surprise 
you if you took the trouble to count them. For example the song 
Stand by me by John Lennon repeats the phrase 'stand by me' twenty- 
three times in one run through! Surely it is good sense to capitalize on 
such readily available and very acceptable repetition. 
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The Overhead Projector has become popular for presenting 
aspects of reading in a new way. Many teachers make thek own 
transparencies and use colour to good advantage in developing word 
study skills In children. The Mflliken Publishing Company has pro- 
duced an excellent series Look. Listen and Learn (Sullh^an & Williams: 
1972). The material comprises attractive O.H.P. transparencies and 
a parallel set of spirit duplicating master-sheets to allow for the 
printing of assignments for Individual children. The quality of this 
niaterial is extremely good, and probably surpasses anything which a 
teacher could produce. 

One final point on the audio side. The Languagemaster still 
remains a very valuable machine for use in remedial settings. Again, 
Its main value lies in the fact that the child is actively engaged in the 
operation of the macfiirie, and is u5fng"^suat7*^o'cat7~ancr~audltory 
channels simultaneously; and is receiving immediate positive 
feedback. 

Finally, I want to refer to just one reading scheme which I think 
is of very great value in remedial classes at top primary and lower to 
middle secondary levels: Story Path to Reading Perhaps I fee! a 
particular affection for this series because it was :he first one I ever 
used for remedial work in secondary schools some fifteen years ago. 
At that time it was published by Blackie in England* but now a very 
much more attractive edition with significant improvements is avail- 
able from Peter Leyden Publishing House Pty. Ltd., Elizabeth Street, 
Artarmon, N.S.W. 2064. Story Path to Reading (Leyden, 1970), also 
referred to as the 'Breakthrough to reading* scheme, is based on a 
whole word, look and say approach. There are twelve reading books 
in the scheme, each with an Activity Resource Kit, and two sets of 
Word Guides to accompany the first six books. The careful control of 
the vocabulary load and the sentence length are achieved without 
creating stilted language in the early books. Book 1 uses only 200 
words and from that point onwards every new book repeats the words 
used in the previous books and introduces 50 new ones. The whole 
scheme is thus based on a core vocabulary of 750 words. The 
Resource Kits are colourful, and the puzzles, exercises and games 
contained in them really do hold the interest of the children. 

So, I have examined briefly several approaches to remedial read- 
ing which go a long way to meeting the needs noted at the beginning 
of this paper. It only remains for me to remind you that any method 
or material is only as good as the teacher in whc na hands it Is placed. 
W/thout the vital ingredients of optimism anq emlhusiasm on the 
teacher's part these approaches will achieve litriQ. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE AQUISITION 7 
OF LITERACY 

Comtanc^ M. KlcCullough 



In CK»ptef 2 f* Di>n«<d Moy^« » e^ceUent present*ttcm of Ths 
BuHock ffeport Whew v first learned of a Batiock Comnn»!n*«, t was 
a b^t m*«i<^ by th« ^ fia What wa$ a bullctck committee cJoinu in 
Ervglamd^ e»«f» lar^^uaga? In India a dozen v«ars a^o I wrote « little 
*tofv entitled f/>e flt/A^x** 1*^^ |>pai«e of Chai ama/iny *nimar» cantritju- 
t>o#i to in imdia. There are only minor diWerences between frtie two 
p*ibii cat ions Theirs is 600 pages tong, t^ri$ been heralded all ov«* the 
fngMisK speaking world, a^^d wiH probsi^ly make a greet impact on 
publiftJhers, prttucatore, amd po<Hiciar5s eve^yw^^ere. Mim is buried in a 
*n>iirth fft^' )er and will t>e read by onfy a few mHlion ct>(*dr«n. Theirs 
c*v«t fi^^e j^M^ffsh pouinds Mine cost two rupees, fift/ patse. they 
w*li send m4> a copy of their report, I shall gladly send th«m one of 
mine 

insteat-f i have Jr»een fofced to borrow s nei-ghbo^ifr's copy, end J 
fv^ust say it is f«"*i«e^'^*thy in ma<ny ways — ci^ct*m$pect. wise, end 
beaut^fulf^ \*-i eft«>n It humliii *(>g to see that th6>y were a6le to foww- 
iate i*^ a few months wMt it has taken me forty years cm* profeesiwal 
jv,fe to *|i>^eciafff Alt a aihee* leader womW say "ftully ^G<r ttwnf ' 

I sho^d Uk* \{v IhifTlk that the millennium has now »rrvyf^. §(it 
even wifh fHis a'^l>'^a^'7i< document I still am convl«H:e<;£ that we can 
deal w^rh it badly too We swWer the fate ef the bwy^r wM bur* e 
euit of ckJthe^ w»th bwttom Qy«?»»^teed not te fait ©ff , They don'% have 
a cha«*>i:e The ciofh falls apart 

L'^^cal *nswers to prob^enms in tf^t yea*" mer we^'H be recogfMi'ed 
twenty years f-wn now as Tjvefcr»'"^»pensa<^ioe» wh^en, \w its ©wf» wey. 
cultivate'* !;'»irher p^tj^ms. We ce^^tre our e^ent*on on cwn^sett {prectlcee 
ar>d con^t»e»versi<^ i^tead of e»pendi«»»g ©uif conces^tfon sf whet reed 
i#>«5| We tf»rtd to pay attention te welfl a<fv«rtfsed ?'e«e#^^h a?^ miss 
scvme irery tmportaf*t 8*i*dies wHIch Have no cwrren^t c«tmmefo#l tie 
fKis is not criticism tht'is ««erT^tary report ft 1^ merefy a commentf 

A»7» em #een» peycfiok>^'%! anc ccmcwter scientist, P'^nofeeeor M A 
S^^mor* ot Carnegte-Metk>n Urwversity, ^sas setd * We de not kjww . . 
tf%*t learn*!ng te naad is in fact a<ny ^ardei* for the ch^id then l^harmln^ 
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to tpMk, W« only kmtw th«t th% (ormor glvtt tho surrourufino adults 

Porh«p« tho tocond sonunco should bo titerod to rokd. "Wo only 
know thot loomino to rood givos tl^ ^Hd rrpro trou<»lo w^th tho sur- 
royndlng odults/' Thoro Is mouni.tino ovldonco in tNt «'^soorch of tbo 
post hiin<^od yoors tfal ttto footiM^ss wo stross in tojchln^ chikSron to 
rood ofo not only insurfficiont to p'«^«nt f si tiro and modki fity, but so 
distort tho child's vlow of tho roodlmj) procoss srrd cf oxoctly wtist ho 
m»M do* fs oo/Hr**4 modio&it;* ond folluro. 

lot COT ^dof J^^io t«^Uf^<or^^lw ^: Our odult cor>coptfions of tho 
roo^ng procoos shop^ ^^^^mctrnn; tt^ t^stwo of ths i«tstructlon 
in^^uoncos Iho child's co« nop'.ior. of tho ro%^^ tssk; ond cho cr«lid's 
con c s p ffc on of tho tttt pih^^si m% boh^f'^ow. €von thovoh ths instruC' 
tlon Is porfoctly sul^ to b.^ indb id;/::; chj*d, s goof which ovor- 
shoilows oil o^so ot tho prosont timo It may nei porfoctfy Sititod io 
thm nmtwn of tho road^ ^ocoss cr conrumuni'catlvo to tho child 
what ho muoi d^ to oneogo k\ It fully. It Is truo that r s aoa roh has nd< 
yot rovooio(4 a cc.-7H>foto d**^ >tlon of tho road^ proeoso, oo that 
ot bost ouir tonv .-•:lono of r« airo portj^*. Sot aro not Stfoooos- 
fully noftsvoylna tho impl^icotk. 4 existing rosoore' to tho cMtd. 

Ono ot thooo davs. NJtu^ u going to 01 r. **toot. Man hoo boon 
mokMiQK jT^oomngfuil n^tatio^s for at lot:^t 3OC1.00O yo«rs. and you still 
havon t c>9rr^ up wH^ 0 foot-fr^to^ri* »;-ay of roaonr^. Xo>^ wmldn t put 
up wicth such o rsM of progrosa In Its rtt^oarch daportmam. 00 yvhy 
should 17* To parophraso the Koala's Qorvitas oa. If wo don't shops up. 
HatitfTo wtif ship us out or^i start upgrading tho dolphin. 

Moos oil what goos on Ir w wc-kl today In tha mm% oif roadinc 
inst;rucri»om Is tho ra«uU of prvscmiUfMC insights ovor O^ousaif^ds of 
yoors To call Utom pr«^«^«rtli;c *s rKi< to d^*cro#t thorv». for adi con- 
tairmfd acmva bit of tr^'th or justlScotk^. Thoy woro rooaorvsb^i €^ 
ctwsions frotim InsMfteliwrTt kmrnWdgo ol phys^logy. psy^^tgy. ond 
l«ngitiristlcs. a<)mimlstor«4tl ftonn tha point w* «>ow of th« oduH wo? 
moro or loss a roodor, Imstosd of thot of th^f ehiUS or youth appro^*^ 
ing tt^vo vimlkm>w«> or^ unciotogy»rirod. H^f%CMi t>> mm* «^ wtuch wo t\'< 
ourotflvos. 

Lot us go bodi %9 «Ho dawm of n<^%s^V<xn and imog«r>o how It mjst 
hovo boon t»ofofS v^o ;«iwot\&lon of tho So^ko woic^"*. In lh!j occHnunf 1 
^oon hoovily on %Mm^^^k % rocont sturdy, fte Hm^ti df Ch9\f^tv(^^ 
arw* tako it frerr ^ho point of v^taw o# wwriOTr'** Wb*r»th«. 

Thora was MoAv ;::£Consola^^ir tinging his aM-purpoaa stor«o 
bocouifs Ks wos down on No Uki^ ^<-> do^ii^ thM%,s •o try4n^ to 
ftsh through two foot of »co. tryifig to p*<cli 'rui% *m tho off-sotscN-.. 
s«po€t»^ hords 10 cotvo whan w«$ron't o»pocting. and 00 on. 
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sine* h« w«« thm on« ^iti th# al^purpoM ttorw, and hJs wif« could 
b^cofM OM of tho porpoMt. tho had to do torrutthing (}ulckly wfthoyt 
offondinQ him, 

"How fbout cou^^»nc t^.e ^'iyt?" 

"Ughl Whe'c 9000 ^^st^i trmt d'-? Th«y'r# all •llfci«." 

"W«il.thrin. how About c/iuntUng :Sm n^^J^/^ — tho way tha moon 
CfiangM all the tim«>" 

"Ugttl What good would th^ac do? Uat tima I m<ida marks on 
aandr tti^y all waahad out." 

"You'ra «o Wg and ^ftrong and wondarfui. Why don't you cut tha 
ahapa of tha moon in tha t^ooa aach n'^ght? Piatty aoon wa d know 

Sl>« ^naw ^notogh r«oi to nag thmn. Sha iust kapt naggOng tatar. 

'hiaya you mada yo^r mark r,^ full mo&n tonight'" 

Tha wHa who /^g^ > / «r ^ 4 got h«f hu^nd to mark aa n:iuch at a 
ttiirtaan month caieinda* m a \ittla bordar around tha adga of tha 
«tona. Having no tatovitkft, ha had to liatari to tuch ran^ark^ aa: 

'Whm9 ara wa on yoir ator^a ecynight? I faa' c n)p in the air." 

Or, * Tha \OB i« baginning fto now/* 

Ot^ "Tha gfa*^ It bwiding ovar with haavy »a%da I w^rU«f how 
ftoo<n I <tan grind tham batwaan tha $tonaa." 

drawing attanr<on> to &*^angaa. *4^.ng t«k4ii^^«vH and drffar* 
•ncwu. iMjna^ng tha »<rfv>uftnc^ of ^M>ti and mater >n^ Cha aaqitanca to 
tha ca}«rid)af on cradiAaUy darfving a falali<»>>ah40 of cau^ 

and ftTact. an altact avotvimg i^nUa another cauaa fo« a aiJl la^ 
affact. ta^J^t har hust>aod to brW^ axl^arlancia 4nd CogoMioa 
to xi\m ca^oar a^d th-js I'v raad it. Tha k^tarar'^ing thirtg abt^ut thta 
f«fft cata ct a rafucrair^t rM<dor It that ha l^^^fnad avan though hit 
taa«£har ^aa a womtn \x was a ir^attar of hfa c^r (Saath for tham bot^. 

WtTka/n it cama to tti««<J%4ng ^ calandar to the ^f^^^qhhf mothratad 
childram. vorti natahr amati arni waak artd wftNcMrt aH^purt^c^ at <aa 
mothara tnvant^d otf^ inatructtonat tacfin{<|yak. Soma it^^hart tp^vit 
M«ka faaeK^ng tha!r cNldran >o racita tha nam«.^ of tha %>vapaa of thi^ 
moon for tha w^ia aoquffrrpa ni^ a tNft^an f?T«)n!th yaar, wttht!»tit flock- 
ing at iNi tic^a Olhara m\d, "Dorr' aay IkfgmrrMU fi^tgama^ fitig&m$U 
haffnall hafiynaU haifmall M^<2arvi4l whotanaif wfiofwi^ll ancf^ 10 an. Uaa 
iha propar wrr^: crvacani oaacar^ craaoant. ate.** ftTll othan aa(d» 
"Why ^tsi^^ wfth adj that rapatitkm? Juat faac^ tha na m aa af tha 
aavan ahapat. Draw tham In th# ta^d and lhava tha chlKlD^an draw 
^aM) from mamio^y* 

Walt, yt^ can Imaglna how it wm%. ChlMr.^ bacama oonfiaaad 
aftmt wh«cih slda maant waj^^r^ and vpft^Ut^ aid a maant waning. 
McHhary fVwf^f had to say. ''Th^f flo fiwr:. naw me<m on tha right 
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h«lf moon on th« right, gibbous moon on the right. fuW moot\ gibbou* 
moon on the l«ft, fvt i moon on th« \rfx, waning moon on xhm l«ft* no 
mooft ^9^in. " But »Ahich f«Tt and which was right? Sonwtimei it 
« year of reciting *nd drawing before they were allowed a peek 
«t the real stone, allowed to stay up to see the source of all their 
problems. Many a slow l^Mrner wanted to drop out of cave, but it was 
ux>o Aor>g a drop. 

/-athers became disguftsd because their children didn t know 
what to do with the information, even when they named everything 
correctly. Some said to their wives. "Look. You stay in Che cave arui 
/ // uke the children out in the f*€!d where they can see what that 
ca&endar means." 

The situation was r)o better when one adult was chosen to teach 
al' the chddrBn MroufHi, "If ail they re going to do is learn one kind 
^; moon at a time* * can make better (<^se of them at cave Besides, it's 
&\\ mooning t«ss to them " 

And so, with logical ways of slicing up the learning, magnifying 
the ritiiat of it and cuttir^ out its purpose. — all plausibtle from ai; 
adult's eye view, meaning was divorced from symbol, and the 
cognitive processes of sensing the se<4 «ence and its mean^r>g« arnj 
interpreting t with regard to changes in the environmertt were post- 
poned w^itil loiter. Motivation was at ^ow ebb. By tha time "laCer" 
»rrive<i, children were welt- irKloctrina ted to My t>ut not understand. 
Their conception at their lob as readers had never been fully 
developed. Vestige« of this kind of thinking r«»main with us today. 

So Man. or Woman, depending on your politics, had inventect not 
ar7 >y a way to live with Time, but server at wa^j^s of making it ^^i^icutt 
rmmi artd of ir^jducing great differences anxK>g children. 

For many yeatrs now t have put my trust in t>alanced i*^^dif»ig 
developmefft. The theory is that reading is a vary complex task, thsfi 
many factors contribute to its successful production, and that if th<?^« 
are tau>ght srmtrKaneou^hr ^ cc^^^^emei relar^ o neKi ^ e to ef«e f wiher 
end properly prc^portionad in ^^smphasis. struggle can be minimal, 
mot/vat ion can be h4gh^ an<! who^esorr^e reading deveiopmmt can 
proceed. I stii? be/»»eve this. l>ut f r know that some elersnents essen- 
tial to batan<^ wm still missing — partly ^«caus• we usfc.e them for 
Q^ anted, p^rrH because white r%s%9rch has drawn attervlfTi^rii to them 
wtfr have r>ot heed^ it, a«nd partly because we ne#d further research 
in The operation of ra«p^n>g itseff . 

We hav« vivisected, categorized ar>d boned and recorded phonics 
systems, vocabuij^nr skills, study skifls. compra^iension exero^ses^ 
speed exercises Ho one car* s«y we haven't worked hard af*d long. 
We have urged children to read c;#i^ty and deeply, to Inform tfM»nv 
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Mlv«« and mnioy, and to rvad for variini purpo$«s. Wa hava arfan^cd 
th« ctaasroom so that they hav« to bump into good bocks as thay 
mtBr. But W9 still hava to maka known to them tha baha'^iojrs of a 
sk!?fut raad«f. his motlvas and his satisfactions. Tha skilful raaoer 
arrlvaa. I stilt batiava that tha reader leballed mec locra ar>d poor can 
arrive too, if aver we push the right buttons, in his head^ ru>t fn a 
machine 

Those famous first grade studies which Donald Moyle mentioned 
in the Juno 1975 issue of Reading, the United Kingdom Reading 
Association's jourrtat, showed, tfti^r thousand;! of dollars of U.S. 
Government grants, that teachers made more difference than r^'tethods 
or materials Wh^ev^^ son^ teachers used, the results were encellent. 
This finding is g( nerating much research activity to find out what the 
excellent teacher does. I shudder to think hov^ many studies will stop 
with friendliness, firmness, businesslike manner, a sense of humor, 
ar>d "She takes times to sit with each pupil " I :«opft not. but just to be 
on the safe side. I'm shuddering. It will take a lot of insight on the 
part of the observer to realize the significance of the thir>gs the teacher 
says and does that make the difference. But ti^is what is needed. ^ 
suspect that the excellent teacher has her own private insights aboL: 
reading which she scarcely recognizes in herself arKi which she uses 
to push the rig^t txittons in the ch4ld's head. 

Many people interpreted the first grade studies as meanirvg that, 
since r>o orr^e method was outstanding, each teacher should p»ut 
together an assortmmn;i of methods and materials, and orchestrate her 
own production. As some of it has turned out, it isn't so good as 
Monday's hesh. Even mixtures of competitive methods ar>d materials 
«»'en't goin^a to make perfection. 

The crownir>g blow to our c mptacency. \i W9 have any left, is the 
d^scovary in Thorndike s R^a^ing ComprmhMsk)<n iducation *n ffftemi 
Cownrim^ that menr GH*Wfe« ei^ei«r>d ihe woHd eoored no be^te^ than 
they might have by cf^ance Since comprefierYeion shouU' be 
pr imery goa^ it is W^r^^'M".? to see that the children in this survey 
did better in vocabulary then they did in cxrmprehenslon We can tfhlnk 
that it «s eat.^ to know the meaning of a word than to grasp 
meaning of a passage, but from observation: in general we tend to 
(eacA vocabulary while we tend to er^ecf compr«hensfton. 

«tf we n^ed to t>e furt^r devastated, we 6ihou>ld consicm Marie 
Clay's New Zealand study of cf^ldren's lunderstandtng of Uie vocabu- 
tary the feecher uses in readmg instruction, affter the children have 
been i:^ti?i«ning to her frx a year. Many chtld^ran do not know the 
meenlng v/f wortf. /afteri, aer^fertce. be^irmiing »of a word« beginnmg 
so<iind> end of the serrteneia, and so forth. In her niiar^l of syggeet^ona 
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for rvteaching tJI\^^% nruMningr w« c«n find much to bm applied at thm 
first of the yaar b«for« all ttm damage is done. 

Motivation has a very special meaning for readers. When the 
reader fixates on an area of a printed page, he can actually see In an 
oval about two inches wide and one inch high the letters on three 
lines. Unless he knows that he can get nrnianing only by looking from 
left to right on one line, there is no reason for him to look at just that 
one line. (As someoine has remarked, "Primitive man never recognized 
a tiger by looki/ng at just or>e Hon.") Geyer a»>d Kolers In 1974 
observed that ti\<a eye la not Icke a ^f^mera. It is a proceesor of Informe- 
tion, gov^ned largely by what ihe reader expects to see end what 
he wishes to do. Unless tne ^rveder learns to esteblish purposes for hia 
reading, unless he realizes ,^\\ reading is for Imdfng out — e 
cognitive process — unless ifhiiXmt for himself expectations of 
what the a^^.^r Is going to do^ ttm sentmce Is going to end« what 
the next s 'ap in the sectuercd may De, he may even have trouble atay- 
ing ot> Orie line. Using a marker subtracts only one half of hie 
prr>blem. 

Many of us have had the experience of asking a child to identify e 
word, on^'y to have him starfi at it with incres^ng bewilderment end 
embarressment. The longer he starts, the more time Is wasted^ until 
finaily someone rescues him with the answer. The aimple physiological 
fact is that if he is really staring, the Image is becoming more end 
more indistinct. The lor>ger he sures^ the more unrecognizable it la, 
through no fault of his. Couldn't we heip him know this? 

The reading eye, on ^he conuary, plays over the wt>rd. refreehing 
•hort-term memory of its appearance, and uses strategies for identify 
cationr. Unless the child la C«ven the meaming soon end aome ways to 
identify the word, the association of meaning with symbol mey not 
be established. How cen we help e child become a reader Instead of 
a starer? Are we spending more time waiting for the right answer 
than teaching the cfnild how to look at a word? 

Nat^so many years ago a study showed thet othe ekilful PM^n 
reader* recognizee worda by shape, but thet chliPdren cannoi do tftie. 
As e resuft^ some people thought chlldrw shouldn't have the 
exper^nce c-* recognUing words by shape. That la almost like saying, 
' Don 1 teach thetn or they mey learn to do It." 

A chi}d whose reading skiifs are si tort of recogrvlzing words by 
shape is retanM in becoming e skilful and rmpid reader. The reat^.^ng 
eye can take in rwt only the print on which it focussea. but 12 to "^5 
letter-speces to the right of the focus. TNs accounts for the eye-voi-;^ 
able readers attain in oral reading. One short word Immediately 
tit the rigt^ of the focua can be identified by 2ta spelling* but the 
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remainder of the words have to be Identified by shape and by the 
meaning and parts of speech the reader expects. 

If children cannot recognize words by their shapes and If they 
cannot anticipate coming meanings and the parts of speech which will 
convey them, they cannot take advantage of peripheral vision at the 
right of their focus. They will engage in word-by-wcrd •'eading 
and waste time focussing on every word. Worst of alL they will tend 
to think of print as a string of words instead of groupings of words in 
cognitive relationships. 

Psycholinguists speak of chunking, by which they mean the 
practice of gathering into meaningful groups words which together 
answer the questions a mind poses. For example, the sentence which 
might be read by a word-by word reader as He . . . went . . . fo . . . the 
. . . house .../«... a .. . great . . . hurry, would be rsad by 
a mature reader as he went tt$ the house in a greet hurry. The first 
group tells what someone did, the second answers to what destina- 
tion, the third ditiacribes the maniter or speed. 

There is no natural law which declares that a child must wait until 
he is grown up to chunk es reads. Chunking Is an evidence of 
understanding syntax, not initially the cause of it. What has the 
insightful parent or teacher done to help the child ©''oup words In the 
sentence which are answers to who, when, where, whet, why, how of 
the cognitive elements in the sentence? 

Another aspect of teacning reading has to do with which words 
we teach thirst, logicallv It would seem easy for the child to start read- 
ing aU short words and gradually move to larger ones. A number of 
reading programs start, as you know, with one, two and threo-Iener 
words, and produce sentences such as the famous Nen cmn fen Den. 
Similar materials were tried a good many decades ago. 

There is no doubt that this is a good ivay of avoiding the four- 
letter words. But the evidance Is that trJgrams fthree-letter words) 
take longer to process than other words. That is to say. It takes the 
child longer- to Identify therr^. So. if we are looking for a fast beginning 
to build the child's confidence, we must argue against the erection of 
a solid wail of trig»ams between the child and the natural variety of 
English prose. Trigrarms can have their share of the actJvon without 
domi>iating the child's whole perception of reading. 

You will fmd a great deal of this kind of information hn the forth- 
coming revision of Singer und RuddelTs Theoretkel Models end 
Processes of Reading, which th© international Readir>g /Associatior 
is publishing in 1976. h is feU of research evidence wvhlch has been 
waiting to be noticed for a htindred years or less, up to amd including 



Psycholinguists are informing us of the relative difficulty of 
various types of sentence structure. When teachers and publishers 
realize the kinds of structures which are difficult, they can provide 
ways of Impressing the children with those relationships before 
significant communication is ruined. Wtidn teachers and publishers 
want to increase the eye^voice span, they will produce exercises in 
which expectation is fostered by fdmlliar situations and in which 
sentence endings tend to be predictable from previous material. 

One principle is that modifiers should bo kept In expected posi- 
tions« For example, the English reader ex|:^cts an adjective to precede 
the noun it modifies. There Is scientific evidence that the sentence 
Thst rose is red, which separates rose from red» is harder than the 
sentence That is a red rose. 

Sentences with passive verbs tend to be harder than those with 
active forms, '*"^bably because the English speaker commonly men- 
tions the actoi jt, rather than the acted-upon. My watch was stolen 
is a less-direct way of saying Someone stole my wetch. 

ideas expressed negatively are harder to process than ideas 
expressed positively. Coffee isn't to my taste leaves the reader to 
decide that something else is preferable. 

Similarly, sentences containing conditional clauses are hard to 
process. Mothers can be disgusted If, when they say, "You may go 
if you wear your sweater", the cMtd goes without his sweater. £v«n 
more bewildering is "You mft^y not go unless you wear your sweater." 
An amiable child may put on his sweater and stay home. 

The word a/though is one of the hardest adverbial conjunctions 
for Canadian and U.S, childrer), partly because It is rare In the spoken 
language. It is more usual w say, "It was raining but I declcied to go 
anyway," than to say, "I decided to go although it Was raining." 

At the 1975 meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, fsakson of Wichita State tJnhrersltV reported a Bta<Jy 
which he and McConkie of Cornell had completed on the processing 
of sentences in which the simpie-subject !S separated from the pre- 
dicate by a clause, in thj/s case a clause which omits the relative 
pronoun. They paired sentences which began alike, such as The 
(mother trusted ... In one of the pair the next word was the» leading 
th© reader to expect the object of a NVN sentence* The other sentence 
was The mother trusted by» causing the reader to realire that the 
predicate was still to come. Fagan of the University of Alberta had 
found that sentences in which parts of the structure a^ omitted — - 

in this case the who was of The mother who was trusted by create 

a good deal of confusion for the reader. The wh<: is a sigr>al he needs 
when the signal of intonation is absent, tsaksof/) and McConkie found 
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evidence In their study that as soon as the reader came to the, which 
siignaled the beginning of the object, he apparently took extra time to 
process the meaning of the sentence. When, Instead, he came to by, 
he knew the predicate was still to come and delayed the extra pro* 
CQSSing until he had more evidence to use. Some people have been 
otf the opinion that a reader doesn't process the meaning of a sentence 
until he has completed the whole sentence, but this Is apparently not 
th>e case. 

In passing I should mention that Fagan and odhers have produced 
a book for the National Council of Teachers of English entitled 
Measures for Research and Evatuation in the English Language Arts. 
The copyright date is 1975. As a loyal member of the National Council 
of Teachers of English 1 am proud that it has sponsored this publica- 
tion. Past President of IRA, I wish we had. It will be helpful both 
to researchers and to teachers looking for ways of measuring or 
evaluating. 

Chomsky has pointed out tt^al children can be confused about the 
roles of characters In these sentences: 

/ fofd Joe to go. 

I promised Joe to go. 
On the surface, it looks as though Joe is to do the going in both cases. 
The omitted structures would have clarified the situations: 

/ iotd Joe that he should go. 

I promised Joe that I would go. 

A new IRA publication is by John Dawkins, Syntax and Reada- 
bility. Teachers will find in it many suggestions on linguistic boob^ • 
traps for young readers. 

Linguists have already gJven a great deal of help on Identifying 
structuiral problems with sentences, but little as yet on problems of 
sentence-to-sentence relationships. Our teaching emphases mad 
children to think that if they know the words, they can read. Wo teach 
the new words in a selection and then ask comprehension questions. 
I believe that some teachers have genuine faith in the magic of words 
in a string — that the string will bring comprehension, but for many 
children, it won't. 

Even those of us who have tried to be hetpful, do it in reverse. 
That is. instead of showing them how to sense the relationships 
among ideas ar they read along, we demonstrate the finished product 
and say. "Now you do it." We say. "This is a paragraph of cause and 
effect (that shoiuld be the child's discovery, not our declaration). This 
is the way it is constructed. See how this sentence adds to this and 
how that sentence adds to that? Here is another cause and effect 
paragraph. Now you decide what the cause and effect are in it.*' If 
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yoil want to know what kind of thinking f believe teachers should be 
able to do If they are to be helpful to readers, read an article in an 
issue of The Reading Teacher, February, 1972, entitled "Package* 
Ritual, and Insight". It is my legacy to the profession, and I don't 
want It swept under the rug. 

I should like to close this paper with a simple example of skilful 
reading. What does the able reader do with a story like this: 

"i saw a hungry little cat. 1 put 

some milk in a bowl. The little cat 

drank the milk." 

The good reader Is aware of the problem in the first sentence — that 
the cat was hungry. The word miik in the second sentence is no sur- 
prise to a cat-lover. Nor is it a surprise that the effect on the cat of 
the presence of milk was to drink. The first sentenr may stir pity In 
the reader, and he expects the person to do something about It, The 
speaker, too. has pity. Now both the speaker and the reader expect 
the consequence which will satisfy them both. 

The good reader recognizes problems. He anticipates steps In 
their solution. He holds himself in readiness for a satisfying conclu- 
sion, and effect of a cause. Actually, In this example, there are two 
causes and two effects: 

Because the cat was hungry, I gave him milk. 

Because I gave him milk, ho drank it. 
Notice that the effect in the first sentence, / gave him milk, becomes 
the cause of the second. 

So you see, the good reader is cognitively and effectively a detec- 
tive. He is constantly on the lookout for the over-riding purpose of the 
passage. He can abstract hunger into a problem. He senses that mifk 
is a step in the solution, and he expects the author to finish what he 
has set into motion. The readtr' is sensitive to the overall pattern of 
the author's thinking* the direction in which he i& going, and is 
actively engaged in matching this sense of direction to the content 
he encounters. 

You have beard the expression, "He can't see tho forest for the 
trees." That ia what happens to readers when they are led to conceive 
of reading as a series of letter-sound correspondences and words in 
a string. That is what happens to administrators when they puzzle 
over which of the many current programmes is best for their students. 
That Is what happens to teachers when they have to decide what to 
put together for the children to do each day and find themselves 
test ''^Mead of teaching. 

ig is a living thing, a challenge to reasoning, to feelings, to 
language. I to experience. A child who knows that, will lack nelth'^f 
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the desire nor the attitude to become a successful reader. When we 
adults develop a clear conception of the reading process and b^.gh^ 
to take nothing for granted about the child's understanding, the teach- 
ing of reading will finaify have caught up with the Invention of the 
code. What a blow that will be for the dolphin. 
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TESTING FOR LITERACY 
Jonathon Anderson 
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Despite massive literacy campaigns since the 1920s the number of 
Illiterates Is rising. How Is tMs paradox explained? In this paper a number of 
Important questions is examined. What minimum skills, for example, are 
required for literacy? Assuming a definition such as "literacy consists In the 
ability to write a simple message and to read a piece of prose with under- 
standlng*\ how does one operationally define and therefore test "ability to 
write'\ "a simple message", "to read . . . with understanding", "a piece of 
prose"? Do measures of industrialization and literacy correlate? Why? Does 
the recognition of Illiteracy as a problem coincide with the growth of the 
megalopolis? How do the levels of literacy among minority groups compare 
with the rest of society? or k 

A major question asked of teachers by parents and other lay persons Is 
whether standards of literacy are falling as the media often suggest. Do we 
know? What is the evidence? Are the traditional definitions of literacy 
adequate for today's complex society? 

Literacy In Perspective 

Literacy, like the chameleon, can take on a variety of shades of 
meaning. It can also be described using a variety of terms. At the 
United Kingdom Reading Association Conference in 1 971 , for 
example, which had as its theme "Literacy at all Levels", one writer 
{Southgate, 1972) spoke of literacy, language arts, and language 
skills as being nore-or-Iess synonymous terms. On the other side of 
the Atlantic a recent report {University of Texas, 1975) speaks of 
functional Ilxeracy, survival literacy, and coping skills. Defining 
literacy is like the oft quoted story of the three blind men who, when 
confronted with an elephant, were each asked to describe It. One 
felt the elephant's tail and said It was a brush: another felt the 
elephant's leg and decided it must be a tree; and the third felt the 
elephant's side and concluded It was a wall. 

The meaning given to the term literacy, like the blind men's per- 
ception of the elephant, is determined very much according to when 
and for whom it is defined. To go back just 500 years, to about the 
time of the discovery of the printing press by Johannes Gutenberg, 
the development of literacy skills hardly presented a pressing problem. 
Even 200 years ago, at about the time of James Watt's invention of 
the steam engine which heralded the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution, the situation had changed very little. Not so today. In 
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today's pfint-iiomifnaied -'orld \z has been estimated that ea^ year 
more than a thousand new professional journals appear, each day 
whole forests at^ .consumed to present the daUy newirs. The develop- 
ment of reading amd writing skiUs and the maintenance of standards, 
are contcntli^us l^.smes in today's contemporary society. The indJv«jua5 
who has Called to aia4uire literacy skills is seriously handicappeo. The 
factors ieadung to ithis dramatic change over the past two centunes 
have been, accordln^g to one v^rr^fter (Neijs, 1^54). (1) the habrt of 
bible reacilr^, 12) the growth of primary education. 13) the ceveJc^ 
mens of national econ\orraes, and (4) the growing r»eed for literate 
electorates — or. in oth»er words, religion, education, economics, and 
politics- Just as the need for Uteracy has changed over time, so does 
the need change from place to p ace. The urban commuter from 
S>dney needs a different order of rJteracy skills from tl-ie mountaineer- 
mg guide Nepal or ttie Southsea farmer-fisherman. 

Uterac/ is then a relative and a dynamx concept. Its meaning 
-hanges witn tim*^ and according to place: a meanu^ that would fit 
or^ particular period and one wa!k of life would not be appropriate 
sx another period ^nd in a d-<ereni place. 

This paper, in an attempt to identify some of the issues and 
-voDlems in testing for literacy, toaci-)es upon three major stusdies that 
r-iv9 focussed on xne measurement ef literacy. In one of th^ studies 
^acy was measured across pface; in another it was Jne&sured 
3cros5 time; in xX^ third it was n^a^ured across time and place. 
A f ou -^J?-, stud/ is described in which the major effort has been Jevotea 
to Cic^/e'opirg a cr.ncepfjal framework f 3r lUeracy skills preparatory 
testing. 

SoiTW WorM TretfYds 

\x is useful at ts-^e oc^tset to try to obia.n a world view of tn« 
«;rt-nt of literacy. Ceru»n ma>or uends *re apparent fron^ r^e literacy 
sur.eya conducted by UNESCO 11972^. The fol'^vrlng f^ve are 
probably the major ows: 

1 The nu^mber of literate adulrs in the world is rising £E*mination 
of Table 1 shov»»s that the stft^i dy &Towth in numbers oi literates In 
the twenty y^ars since 19S0 e*jpected to conMtv^e fo# the 
?ematnder of present decade. 

The number of ilMterates ^r^'so continues to rise and thr^ is 
expected to continue ac^:ot u -^g to The forwa/d pfo:^ions to 
1980. This tr'ftnd appears to rur counter to the on« abov« but of 
rourse it is explained by t*^^ exploding -world population (Table 
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3. The raw cf M literacy is f^llirr^. Table 1 shows that In 1950 the 
rate of illiteracy was not far shon of fifty per cant: after ten years 
it had fallen to about two-fifths: and after ar>other ten years to 
about one third. Tne rate is exj>ected to ronti'ru>e to fa!K 

TABLE 1 

Estimated Numbers (in mjlfions) and Percentage of Illiterate Ad'jJls 

in the world* 





Adu;^t 






Percentage 


Year 


Population 


Liter j;.es 


Illiterates 


of t^iterates 


1950 


1579 


873 


7CX) 


443 


1960 


1869 


11 »4 


735 


333 


197CD 


2287 


15M 


733 


34^ 




2823 


200C; 






•Source: 


Uteracy 1969-197 


Pari^.- UNESCO. 1972 


^Projurted, 



4. The percentage of illiteracy differs nrva/^Kedly in difPerer/r parts of 
the world. \n some parts of ihe worfd (viz. North Americ* aind 
Eurc^> illiteracy K&5 been virtually irradicated; Africa and tfne 
Arab States have the highest percentage of illiteraies; OcearTiia 
\whrch ir>c!ixles Aust-ralia, New Zealamd and the surrouncf/rig 
vstanda has, according to the UNESCO figures, art iiliteracy rata of 
more iharD ten pef cent. 

5 fm aM r'e9voo5 of the world (inclvdirvg North America, E:jrope. and 
Oceania) there are more female illiteretes than male iLSlit^^aies, 
And in the t9« year period from 1960 :o 1970 i^iir-vacy ar>onq 
males decreased fa^iter than amortg femaies. 

The rEA Survey* of Achievement 

Ona of the major difRcuJties ..ncountereo in ir.-^ UNESCO Utfe - f 
i&vrveys is the Questior. of defjniticr,. Vyh»en is an iruriividuai cc/>s der t ^ 
! aerate? The chameleonline nature of the term is seeji in the varied 
d«finiii&f>s \PiC[\^6fi>6 in Table 2. In sorr»e couritrtes indiv^duais are 
counted as literate if t^tey b-^we been enrolled in sch^jof iot a ,2»ven 
nunrf>er of years; in other countries rav widuals are atimpjy asked if 
chey are literate. Where test:^ of Wx -na are adminJstetec. different 
meanings are attached "ab^lit/ to write", "a simpie message", to 
read with ur*derstandi'ny". Some of the Cef^nition* '*r\ Tabf* 2 go 
tMyyond reading and wrjtirQ and include, for inswr--^. abil^zy with 
numbers, filling in of formr an^ consulting timetab(io»i. 

TABiE 2 
Uifwacy: Som ;. Definitions 
tli4t9fM — a reading ability less than t^^^at of an avers-ge seven year 
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Semi'inerate — a reading abiJity between the ages of seven and nine 
years. (Ministry o? Education, England, 1950,) 

Literacy — the ability tr> 7 ad and write (The Concise Oxz jdd Diction- 
ary}, 

In many countries a person is considered literate rf he has been 
emoHed at school for more than two or three years (e.g.,. in the 
Urited States a person is autoimaticaiiy considered literate it he has 
attended school for six years regardless of the grade for which he 
may be enrolled). 

An iJlitarate is any person ten years of age or over who is unable to 
read or uvr/:e (U.S. Bureau of the CeJisua). 

in genera\l terrms literacy may be tho;ight of as 'Veceiving and trans' 
mitting of ideas through the ^ivrinen wortf Morre "^pecificaliy' "literacy 
consists Im the ability to whie a simple message and to read a piece 
of pr^>^ wiith understanding" (Netjs, K. Literacy Teaching for Adults. 
Sc'VjfM Pacific Commission, 1954). 

A ;^'er>an h /iterate when he has acquired the essential knowledge 
and skilli^ which enable him to engage in all those activities in which 
literacy is required ^or effective functioninp in his group and w>n>- 
munity and whose attainment in readingu writing and arithmetic nrvaka 
it possible for hum to continiie t© use these skills towards liis own 
and the o^mmunity's development" {UNESCO. 1962). 
"Many people no ionger consider the ability merely to read and write 
encLigh to make a person truly literate. Htfi musst have enough educa- 
tion to be able to read, write, and use fHimbers with seme degree of 
skill in order to meet the der?;^ands of society. The lean functOonal 
Mteracy has emerged from th^ Tieed for a higher level oi abrl-ty. A 
funaional ilUt^r^^a is one who camnot read and write iJ^eU ertough to 
perform any bui the most basnc tag»Ks (Freeman Buns. Worid Book 
Encyclopedia). 

' In an advanced industfiuil socliity ii pe.son wit^^ less than Xm or 
twelve years of schcvrrling is functtorwity illite.-iste" (Cipolla, C M.^ 
Literacy and Development in the West Pfunqu.i B^-oka. 1^69). 
functionally iiuerate — unable to read .o^^ write at th« levef of 
simple every day irtitructions. fill in forms or consult a timetable; im 
fact, with insufficient literacy skills for survival" (Council of AduU 
Education. The Way Out A Pilot Project in Adult tne.^'acy. 1974). 
"Literacr^ is the ba^ia communicat n skill that enab*^ ih« Individual 
to extend the range of his ciyntact wttdl beyond his irrwrftediat^ environ- 
memt" (Havman, D. Ccmmunity ftrnd^mental Education. 1974y. 
Definitions of literacy have f. change to nf>eet the demands /? 
increasingJy complex society (The E^^ 'Mock ?^eport. A LanguJ/i... ^cr 
Liife. 1975). 
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The questions of de^^ition, of goals and objectives, were sorrsre of 
the problems that conlromed tx\e IntemationaJ Association for the 
Evaluation of Erfjcationa? Achievement (lEA) when it embarked on 
its cross-national studies of achievement- These studies (in scienca« 
reading comprehension. literature, frer r.h and English leamsd as 
foreign languages, and civics), conducts d across twenty-two ccKintries 
and involving rfhe coHecttlon of more ;han one hundred avnd fifty 
million bits of [information, have been described as the largest isver 
undertaken ini th:J field of educarion (Posrlett>t;aite, 1975). The aim 
of the reading coimprahension study (Thomdike, 1 973 ) was more than 

testing ot literacy at di0ererrt age levels; an endeavour was made 
to identify the factors cont/ibuting to differeriCes in achievement 
between countries, between schools, and between students. In the 
seven years ttiat this study took to complete, more than half the time 
was devoted to developing the test measures which reflects the com- 
plexity of the task. It is not intetnded to discuss these measures in 
any de^if here other than to indicate trie three reading test compo- 
nents. There t^»s a readimg comprehension test of the traditional 
ftnulttiple-choioe variety, a test of reading spesd, and a word knowledge 
test. A rraliona) committee was set up in o^ch of the fiftaen countries 
sun^eyed to judQje the appropriateness of the tests at the three levels 
tested {10. '4, and 18 year levels) and to conduct the try-out testing. 
According to Thomdike, ffriere was consensus that these tests were an 
adequate ms^ure of the edjcar.ional objectives within each of the 
countries, v/hich aS an intmrestinci finding im itself, although it would 
have been useful to have f/urthe- details of the rationale for selecting 
these facets of reading forr tesLir^g. 

Thorndike's sur -oy of rd:ading comprehension educaUan has besn 
CT it i rue j on certain methodological grounds (Downing and Oalrymple- 
Alford, 1974-1375), yet the n^ior achievemem of this aral of the 
other lEA studies has been th« developrr.ent of reliable FK^^asures that 
cou!d be used across languages and across countries. Bloom (1375) 
% jcclrA]y s^ifTrfTT^ up rjvc s»g^niSjcaf^vc* of the SEA st^dltA: 

Th« lEA evaiuatic^ instruments give arr excetienit picture of the state 
of evaluatl^ and ecucation (objectives a^nd conte'/t) in the countries 
represo ',(ad in these studies. The evaUuat^on Instrumants a^^o represent 
an iniernationai consensus o:; the knowledge ar\d objective"; most worth 
iearning (Bloom. 1975, p 67/. 

While the aim of the lEA has itever be«n to run a kirul ot 'cognitive 
Olympics', the sltidies do confirm one of the major trends noted In 
the UNESCO literacy s^^rveys, namely, the wide gap in educational 
achievement betvveen the developing and the cfraveloped nations of 
the world. The lEA studies show what is capabre of being achieved 
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under more ideal sets of conciitjons and. most vai^uabfy* the^y provicte 
base-l'i^ ciata lor judging the efforts of schools and studemts. 

The Questtctn of Stamlards 

A major point o* controversy in Australia toda^^ and aJso in 
Bniz'n judging by the Bullock Report (Department of Education and 
Science. 1975). is the question of standards and levels of Hteracy. 
Many empioyers. parents, poilticians. and even teachers, are saying 
that the standard of written and spoken English in schociai is declin- 
ing, thai stLMdents canr>ot cope with evem simple levels of reading 
re<|oi7ed for their coiurses. t^^.:;; school leavers are ir>capable of conrv- 
pleting job applications pfop^eriy. The blame is laid on the schools 
which, it is claimed, have abandoried many of t^" eraditional discf*- 
plines in the quest for relevancy, and are neglecting their task of 
teaching basic skills in favottf- of self-expression and creativity. 

Have reading standards im fact fallen? What evidence is available? 
The Bullock C^ammittee received ma*^/ submissions on declining 
standards in Iflteracy and in their report is summarised the main 
EngJtsh evidemce. a series of surveys conducted by the Nationa;! 
FoMfiiiav^n ion Educational Research. In broad terms the data from 
thes«* Surveys suggested that for both eleven year olds and fifteen year 
olds reading standards improved quite dramatically between 194B 
and the early 1960s but that, in ♦he succeedirtg ten years, reading 
lev^H c szih'w&d slightly or. at best, remained cortstant. A one sentence 
f / can hardly do justice re the fuM-iength chapter contained rn 

*ci; Report or to the studies whi-^h are summarizad tfierein. 
•ort Hits /ri^^ny limitations and caveats in interpreting the 
f v_ , Oi th«5s^> r5^fona3 surveys: the two tests used, both of the 
♦ icc^'^r^ftte ^ervten:..* */pe. vrere thought to measure only ""a nattow 
-aspect c? rea*^ iH^' cornpTeh#*nsion"; both tests contained vocabulary 
whirh tencteri to daiti tb*^; c^e tests faiied to discriminate satisfac- 
*r»nv/ :i al levefs of abiuty; and problems in sampling were evident. 

"-'h-J Aicierice. then, to support the ciaim that reading standards 
arv /-ci'r>-^ c*- to rfefure st-cj^ ^ c!a*r-c is very flimsy ln<^9^. Cer 
tiair^cy ti. Au^v.fai/ia there are no comparable surveys cor>ducted over 
i'.r,i:^ vo ff'n.v j ^r.y fight on stude<^ts' achievement in reading. Specula- 
Xion ..-i J-^snddrds may. there*or<?- be expectr-J to continue. The sad 
fwc: is mat although it is known hw ^ many schools there are, how 
many nilii-fws of doH^^s <ire cp3r,t ors schools, how many books per 
pu-^i' "^^re are. ftnd so on, we da iv*:* tv^vo any precise idea of the 
ei^t li <iT* stu^*v:tc' nchieve*!,*)^ f ^ i,^e^f w>ooks, of the tB^chert. o^ 
^fr.-i doL^rs ^nt. it w-is in the ^^j" ir.^^wer'nr; *ucn questions thiit 
th« ^A cross-p^»jona1 s<i]uey^^ c iQir^aily conO!?ived and one of 
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the fnajor recommendations* too, of ire Bulioc*^. Pt:pon was designed 

to ^v»*J^ data to answer such q ^ 3: 

A aysu-m of r. itoring should oduced which wtU employ new 

instruments to cisse^s a wtder <. attainments tttan has t>eein 

attefnptsd in the past and a^low rnteria to t>a established for the 
defir^ton of literacy {Dep. •'tier Education end Science, 1975. 
p. 513). 

Towards a Functional Defmiu^ of Literacy 

The ma>or weakness of the UNESCO literacy surveys is the lack 
of a common definition of literacy whereas the criticisms of the lEA 
r #^3 ding comprehension study and of the national surveys cited in the 
Bullock Report are that the reading tes::s were too narrowly con- 
ceived. What is needr 1 are new instruments to assess the range of 
attainments necessary for an individual to function in today's society. 
The Bullock Committee felt that these new instruments On the field of 
reading) should determine "whether the child is able to extract 
meaning from \he page . . . whether he can discern implied as well 
as explicit nriani'.ng, evaituate the material . . . and reorganize it in 
terms of other frames of reference" (p. 38). 

Ceitainiy these recommendiations imply a wider range of readfng 
skills than those employed in literacy testing in the past but e\efi 
bolder meas*jres seem called for. In th;3 regard it may t>e helpful to 
try to coPiceive what it m<ust be like to be illiterate in a modem 
urbanized society. Dickens captures some of the frustration for Jo, an 
i Mi titrate, *n Bleak House: 

It miist be a strange state to be \:<q Jo. To shuffle thjrough the 
streets, urifamiliar with the shapes and in utter darkness as to the 
njeaning of those mysterious symbc. i, fo abundant over the shops, and 
a! the corners cf streets, and on the doors, and in the windows. Tc see 
p^ple read, and to see people wr- ' ar^ to see postmen deliver letters, 
arvd not to have the le«st ide' all that language — to be. to evory 
scrap of it stone blind and djiro. It must be very puzzling to see the 
good compatTy gsing to churches on SurKlays. wiih their books in their 
^alwjs. ar>d to think (for perhaps Jo dc*5 ♦.nink at ocd times) what does 
all meian. a.'vd if it rr^earis anyttii-rrg tc arryoody. now comes rt tftat it 
r i^ans mothing to me^ (Chap. XVI. Vol. 7). 
If we were no imagine Jo living in, say, Sydney in 1975 (since literacy 
cily really iriccomes meaningful within a given society at a specified 
tjrfje in tluat society's technological develop^rnent). some of the 
rrrysteiiojs symbols to confront him might include : 

— i^ne.mployment fo'ms and situations vacamt columns 

— Incoft^a tax forms, medibank claims, insu^rance contracts 

— telephone directories and street maps 

— bus ar^'i train tin»etables, airline schedules 

— street and traffic signs 
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— radio and T.V. progrsmmes 

— labels and prices in superjnarlcets 

— signs like Toilet* and ^Danger' 

— fPrenus and cafeteria prices 

in-^fructions on medicine bottles and for the use of te^Is 

— slogans like 'Snv^king is a health hazard* 

As a first step in developing new testing instrunrjents a conceptual 
framework that incorporates the reading demands such as those above 
is required. A start is underway in this direction in a study being 
conducted at the University of Texas (1975) where an attempt has 
been miade to desclbe the requirements imposed upon individuals In 
terms of five general kriowledge areas — consumer economics, 
occupational knowledge, health, community resources, government 
and law. Table 3 shows examples of performance requiremerts under 
these five areas for The skill of reading. 

TABLE 3 

Peffcrmance Requirements in Reading in terms of a Set of General 
Knowledge areas (after University of Texas. 1975) 



Consumer 
Economics 

Reading a 
newspaper 
grocery ad 



Occupational Health 
K/'iUwledge 

Fieading a 
newspaper 
help-wanted 
ad 



treading and 
interpreting 
a health 



Community Government 
Resources and Law 

Reading a Reading a 
movie pamphlet on 

schedule an 
insurance individual's 
policy rights after 

arrest 

Wimfn each of the general knowledge areas the Texas study 
id' -^tified th ee levels of perform?nce rerv^ements. In the area of 
occupational knowledge, for instar j^j. tho *hy of levels of per- 

formance requirement?, is: 

1. goQ')s (e g., "to develop a !f^ve! oc^u' ^'^"ai '"■owledge which 
will eriaible adults to secure err^-rCA T>tn; >* accordance with their 
individual needs and inter: y^*'; 

2. objertfves, wihich serve to ."^^ tne ^o^is :e.q.. " o identify 

-tr --^ .-'*».t;mation — newspdp^^ s, radio broi::?rasli? — '^vhich 
r?vw .* 'o emptr^vinent")' and 

3. . irr.j'm' .;9 which Indicates mastery of an objectiv, (e.^.. 
ii^v^?? '? help-wanted ad"). 



^h. 



.... i rtiiaii.-J*'* r.pecific .ec^uir^n^'^-nts or tas^s in reading are exempli- 
fied Ta.^l' 3 'i.'-.d are currer.ny undergoing revision A similar exer- 
cise- n ^rcgre!i:i with other sk lls-writing. speaking cuid listening. 
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computation, problem solving, and interpersonal relationships. As a 
by-product of the research, it is intended to produce a prototype test 
of adurt functional competency (1975, personal correspondence). 

The underlying methodology of this last study described has been 
to map the competencies an individual needs to acquire in order to 
function in a modern technological society. It has been recognized 
that literacy is not a static concept, that it is multidimensional and 
largely determined by societal requirements. Rather than attempt then 
to define the term, the approach has been to develop a taxonomy of 
performance skills in conrvn'inication (reading, writing, speaking and 
listening), in computation, in problem sol* ng, and in interpersonal 
relations. This approach is in line with the spirit of the Bullock Report 
in its advocacy for new criteria to be established and for a wider 
range of attainment's to be assessed. 
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ADULT ILLITERACY IN A LITERATE 9 
SOCIETY — EXPLANATIONS AND 
SOLUTIONS 

Brian Preen 



The problems of adult i"'*8racy have been evident for a long time 
in western society. The sociitj slur associated with the Inabilitv to 
read, spell and write is a old as the practice of substituting an 'X' for 
a personal signature and while the notorious King John of Runnymede 
may have escaped censure for h^s literacy disability the same cannot 
be said for people of less social standing I The origin of 'Christ's 
Cross' is one o* our earliest records of literacy disability and dates 
back at least a thousand years (Mathews, 1966). 

Professional concern with the development of opportixnities and 
facilities for adult illiterates to learn to read is far more recent. While 
Grace Fernald's earliest worSc in 1921 (Fernald and Keller, 1921) 
centred attention on brain-injured and visually disabled soldiers 
returning from World War 1, it was nc* until the 'sixties that the 
subject of adult illiteracy gained s <gnificanr attention from professionaf 
educators. Nila Banton Smith writes in her book American Read'tn 
Instruction, 

Reading Instr.xtion. 

Up until 1 364 adult reading, as we have noted, was concerned with 
improving the reading ability of a comparatively small clientele; those 
who came to reading centers of their own accord, those who were 
taught in the Armed Services, and those who were taught at the 
establishments of business or industry. Rer:enUy. however, an entik'6!/ 
new and extensive theater of action has opened up to those interested 
in adult reading instruction. The need for teaching illiterates or 
functional illiterates is urgent in order that they may be abfa to hold 
jobs in a country tn which automation is rapidly reducing joL >pportuni- 
ties for unskilled workerL New materials need to be discovered and 
additional teachers must be found and trained to meet the reading 
needs of these men and women. Adult reading instruction is now faced 
with its greatest challenge! {Smith, 1970, pp. 375-6) 
Today, the subject of illiteracy in literate societies is beginning to 
take up an urgency that Fs leading to the development of a new and 
valuable study in the total development of reading theory and practice 
— a tr^nd that is long overdue! 

Australia has not kept pace with trends in England, Europe and 
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North America in so far as our res^.-nsibility to adult disabled readers 
is concerned, little research having been directed towards the under- 
standir\g and eradication of the problem. Much work lies ahead In 
order tc; discover the incidence of illiteracy in our country, to specify 
efficient methods of instruction, and to provide centres where total or 
functional illiterates can receive assistance as their needs arise. 
Adult illiteracy, as a significant sociological problem^ carries an 
urgency fcoth for professional educators and for governments and 
must not be allowed to persist. 

Australian educators and politicians cannot afford to wait for the 
results o'; detailed s'j-^eys to emerge. There is an immediate need for 
a concerned effort to be made by governments, schools, colleges and 
universities to solve the problems of illiteracy evident in our society. 
The iim^ied work already being conducted in Adult Education Centres, 
-itres and Technical Colleges shows that demand for 
lit? 5 faiT outweighs the supply of current facilities. 

of this paper as regards some of the explanations and 
si u unu<*rlie the phenomenon of adult illiteracy is twofold: 

1. Lt ouiT ci Meges and universities can train' teachers who are well 
prepares and highly qualified in the field of literacy methods, then, 
'vithin one decade from now, adult literacy can be overcome on 
*he national scene. 

2. A ma, " factor underlying the high level of adult illiteracy throug 
out the literate world is tlie high priority that has been given lo 
reading technology at the expense of competent, teacher-directed 
instruction. This is not to say that technology has no place in the 
remedial program, but too often teachers hc.ve abdicated their 
responsibilities anH professional integrity to tfie machine. We 
cannot af7ord to downgrade the importance of teacher-initiated 
instruction, for, if we do, th<? problems of, adult illiteracy will 
increase. 

This paper attempts to initiate discusr>on on the phenomenon of 
illiteracy in a literate^ society by exploring tnree important questions: 

1. What statistical evidence is available to provide an understiinding 
of the incidence of adult illiteracy in various literate countries? 

2. What explanations are there for this social and educational 
phenomenon? 

3. What arf^ some of the possible solutions that may be iopted to 
ccmbat this problem in Australia? 

First, however, it is necessary to sharpen the parameters of the set 
tOjjic. What is meant by the widely-used term, 'illiteracy'? The 
UNESCO Committeo on the Standardisation of Educational Statistics 
defines 3 literate person in this manner: 
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A person is literate when he has acquired the essential knowledge 
and skills which enable him to engage in ail those activities in which 
literacy is required for effective functioning in his group and 
community, (UNESCO. 1971) 

A national survey in the United States on 'Adult Functional Com- 
petency' conducted by the University of Texas at Austin, defines 
literacy competency as the ability to attain the following levels in 
regard to social functioning: 

Consumer Economics: Ability to read a newspaper grocery ad. 

Occupation: Ability to read a newspaper help wanted ad. 

Health: Ability to read and interpret a health insurance pCi^cy 

Community Resources: Ability to read a movie schedule. 

Law and Government: Ability to read a pamphlet on an individual's 

right after arrest. (Univ. Texas, 1975.) 

For the continuing discussion in this paper the term* 'fonctional 
illiterate' has been adopted and refers to those people in the society 
over the age of fifteen who are unable to read Vi/ell enough to meet 
the social and persona! responsibilities embodied in the above 
definitions. 

StatisUcs 

UNESCO has aiways been active in its attempts to understand, 
explain a; d remedy world-wide problems of illiteracy. The results of 
this work show that illiteracy, on a percentage basis, is beginning to 
fall although the actual incidence of illiteracy is increasing (Gold- 
stone, 1971). 'ibis is to be expected with rapid population increase in 
non-literate countries. The statistics indicate a slight reverse trend in 
literate societies, that is, a downward tendency in both percentage 
and incidence of illiteracy over the period 1960-1970. It may be 
assumed that the relatively slow population growth and better educa- 
tional facilities in literate countries are responsible for this. 

These statistics, however, may be misleading as they refer to 
totally illiterate people and may not present the full picture of reading 
disability ".n literate societies. Evidence relating to functional illiteracy 
is not easily obtainable but the available statistics cast some degree 
of concern over the whole subject of reading instruction in today's 
schools. A statement taken from the United States Office of Education 
Reading Seminars Pamphlet, May 1971, declares: 

The facts about reading failure are abundantly clear; over eight 
million school age childre?^ are not learning to read adequately. 16% 
of the enrolments in grad-: 1 through 12 require .-special instruction in 
reading. In most large city ^jchool systems ... at Ip.^st half the students 
are unable to read well enough to handle isslgnments. Each year 
some 700,000 youngsters drop out of p: Studies show that 

the average drop out \s at least two yec . : his age group In 
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reading and other basic subjects. There are more than three million 
illiterates in our adult population. About ^QV^ million Americans lack 
the practical reading skills necessary to complete simplified application 
forms for such common needs as a driver's licence, a personal bank 
lean . . . (U.S. Office of Education, 1971) 

If the above statements are true, it is possible to conclude that 
approximately 9% of the adult population of the United States is 
functionally illiterate. In a society -that places such a heavy emphasis 
on lltGracy the above figures must cast a large question rr k over the 
theories and piractices adopted by today's :;choo!s in reading 
instruction. 

A still more alarming statistic is to be found in the survey on 
Adult Functional Competency' conducted by the University of Texas 
(1975) v^nich claims that approximately one American adult in five 
is functionally illiterate. 

Explanations 

Under this heading, this paper aims to take a comprehensive, but 
necessarily brief, look at the major reasons for aduU illiteracy in 
literate societies. Five explanations are isolated for discussion: 
inadequate instruction in tiie Schools 

It is quite clear to anyone working in a remedial reading program 
with adults that inadequate school instruction is a significant cause of 
functional illiteracy. Data collected from pretraining ir^terview sessions 
often reveals the stark fact that adult disabled readers can trace the 
origin of their reading problems to unfortunate, early school experi- 
ences. Four problem experiences re-appear consistently: 
Lack of Resdiness for Reading: This problem is common to almost 
every adult uon-reacer. The notion that all children are ready to read 
at 6.5 years of age has been largely responsible for the high incidence 
of adult illiteracy, despite the fact that Gates exploded that disastrous 
theory as far back as 1937. He wrote. 

Statements concerning the necessary mental age at which a pupil 
can be instructed to learn to read are essentially meaningless. The age 
for learning to read under one program, or with the methr:':; employed 
by one teacher, may be entirely different from that required under other 
circumstances. (Gates. 1937, p. 503] 

Children who come from homes where books are not read will 
not have learned to value reading and, in turn, will be at risk in the 
traditional 'beginning reading' program. Such children may not be 
ready to read until the prerequisite skills for the task have been 
developed at an age well past 6.5 years. Conversely, other children 
team to read well before 6.5 years. Readiness is far from being a 
static concept and educators must recognize this fact. 

Nevertheless, a significant number of adults is functionally illiter- 
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ate today because they were forced to begin the 'learning-tO''' 
process well before they were ready to cope with its demands- 
Large Classes: Most Australian children go through their ^chcK?^^^ 
years in classes with a teacher-pupil ratio of 1/30. This means 
the teacher's time will be evenly divided among all hex puP«'s 
the result that those who exhibit any form of learning j^^g^ 
not receive the individual attention necessary for rci tsdi^tion^ d'lng 
many children with reading problems grow into ad^iits ^^,:tr'i '''-^^y. 
problems and enter the wider community with little hc^P^ of ''^^.^^^ 
ing their disability. What is worse, is that they are li^tl-^^ lo b' 
themselves for their disability and suffer personality problems a5 
result of failure. over- 
Too Few Specialists in the Schools: By comparison with some ^ 
seas countries Australian schools have been far too sloW "^^^^3, 
training of specialist reading personnel. The North American ^^-gte 
tional authorities have demonstrated clearly the most apP^o^^^^^ 
organization of such personnel in the schools. In most school ^"^^.^^^ 
with an enrolment of 300 or over, there is an otganizational strU 
for reading instruction such as the following: 



Reading Director 
I 



I Reading Consultant 

I — 



Clinicians 



Specialist Teachers 



Teacher Ald^ 



^1 



Members of the reading development teams are usualty ^^^^ 
trained and qualiiied to teach reading and assist c*assroom ^^ , 
at all levels of schooling. There is no such planning in ^"^tralia'^^-^^ 
remedial reading teachers are too few to meet the demands of re^ 

disability. ^hlch 
Lack of Insuuctional System: There is not only one system oy ^ 
reading can, or should, be taught in schools. There are as 
systems as there are dedicated and thinking teachers, because 
ing is taught best when teachers adopt programmes suited ] ^ 
needs of the children and follow these through in a systemati ^ 
professional manner. There is also a need to relate the worlc o ^ 
department <e,g. Infants) to that of others (e,g. primary). Ther 
need for systematic follow-through of reading instruction from V ^^^^ 
year until a child becomes an independent reader. Many P^^ ^^^^^ 
arise from inconsistencies in this regard and often disabled rO 
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experserce as many different systems as they have had years of 
schooling, resulting In many unnecessary literacy problems. 
Inadequate Tertiary Training of Student Teachers 

A large portion of the responsibility for adult funaional illiteracy 
rmjst be directed towards the tertiary institutions — the teachers' 
colleges, colleges of advanced education and universities. In the past 
very few such institutions have offered adequate courses in the 
teaching of developmental, corrective and remedial reading. The 
strange dichotomy has existed in New South Wales and in other 
states, where students enrolled in Infants' Courses were given training 
tn the theory and praaice of 'Beginning Readir^', while students 
taking Primary Courses received training in 'Reading Development and 
Improvement'. This procedure rested on the rationale that children in 
infants' school needed to learn to read while children in the primary 
school required on!y developmental skills. This assumption that 
children could read by third grade was fraught with dangers for the 
sJower children and those with learning disabilities for often they 
were placed in the charge of teachers who were inadequately trained 
to deal With their reading problems. 

There is a need for tertiary institutions to offer undergraduate and 
post-graduate courses in all aspects of reading theory and practice. 
The trends in thiS direction over the last fjve years have been pleasing 
but more training and facilities are still required. Post-graduate 
diplomas and degree courses in Reading, carrying rigorous Intern- 
ships, must be available through our tertiary institutions so that the 
schools will be adequately equipped to deal with chifdhood disabilities 
wh^ch so often result in adult illiteracy. 

inadequate 'Catch-up' FaciiJties in the Wider Community 

It is generally accepted among readir^g researchers that, once a 
child has left school with a severe reading disability, it is most 
unlikely that assistance will be available to help him eradicate that 
difficulty. There are only a few vocational and comrrmnity 'catch-up' 
facilities to help these unfortunate citizens to ^earn to read. Literacy 
centres must develop and be staffed by highly qualified persormet in 
order to provide day and night services to those in need. In turn, 
empicyers must accept the responsibility for drawing to the r>otice of 
the»r employees these services available at literacy t-entres. Unless 
catch up* facilities become available, thousands of Australians will 
continue to be deprived of opportunities for greater personal and 
vocational deveilopment. 

inadequate Community Concern 

Western society it a cofT>{><ititive society: the notion of the self- 
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made man has been with us for a long time. This part of the Austra- 
lian philosophy has helped to provide a stereotype of the learning 
disabled person as being inferior, slow, lazy or uncaring about his 
plight, while lack of social and vocational advancement is seen as the 
result of his own inertia. This unfortunate attitude widens the gulf 
between the adult illiterate and necessary instructional help and, in 
the past, little p^-actica! educational assistance has been given to the 
adult illiterate. Even where technical colleges have offered non- 
academic qualification courses, the adult illiterate has suffered 
because so many of these have been offered through correspondence, 
automatically excluding those who could not read. 

inadequate Professiona! Concern 

Professiofials at the tertiary level have shown little concern with 
the problems relating to adult illiteracy. As indicated above, the 
subject was given little, if any, emphasis in tertiary institutions before 
the early 'sixties. There have been no whole-hearted efforts to isolate 
causal factors, determine the social implications of illiteracy and 
locate effective instructional strategies. There is a pressing need for 
colleges and universities to launch research programmes and to 
train high-quality graduates to work with the functionally illiterate 
members of our population. 

Solutions 

Underlying this paper is the firm belief that solutions to the 
problems of adult illiteracy in Australia are within our grasp if we 
give heed to the following courses oi action: 

Improved Teacher Preparation 

To reiterate, better training of teachers is necessary if the problem 
of adult illiteracy is to be overcome. With regard to this training it is 
essentia! that tertiary institutions adopt the following principles and 
procedures. 

First, training in reading should be improved at all levels of 
schooling. The absurd status divisions among departments must be 
overcome as all are complementary parts of the sar--) continuum as 
far as reading development is concerned. Teachers must understand 
what happens in every stage of reading development as well as being 
proficient in their own, while instruction at ajll levels of schooling 
must receive the same status recognition from educational authorities. 
Tha developrrvent of later reading skills will only be as good as the 
quality of fundamental skills laid down during initial instruction. 

Second, tertiary training in the future must be inservice as well 
as pre-service. tt is no longer acceptable to expect trained teachers to 
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keep up with current trends simply through their own reading: teachers 
need assistance to make sense of the plethora of pubHcations available 
today. Research findings must be communicaied to classroom 
teachers. In the face of the statistics relating to the incidence of 
illiteracy in the Western world, schools must demar>d of their tertiary 
institutions a greater contribution to classroom teaching. 

Third, training ought to be aimed at producing highly competent 
classroom practitioners. One of the errors of teacher training over the 
past few decades is that the personal development of the teacher 
takes precedence over the development of his professional skills. It 
has been said that 'how-to-do-it' courses have no place in college and 
university training, but Australian educators must reassess their 
position so far as teacher training is concerned. If so-called 'how-to- 
do- it' courses assist adult illiterates to read, then they must have a 
place in every teacher training course. 

Fourth, teacher training institutions must permit students to elect 
to take courses in 'Literacy Methods for Adults'. An exp>erimental 
project bein9 conducted at the Armidale College of Advanced Educa- 
tion, wihere thirty students are participjating in a final year course 
entitled Diagnostic and Remedial Reading for the Adult Illiterate', Is 
proving most successful. Students are engaged In an internship where 
they are teaching adults to read on the basis of one student to one 
adult non-reade''. As well as lecture requirements, students work 
their internship on the basis of three hours' pra::tical instruction per 
week. Adults are learning to read, college students are learning to 
teach reading to disabled students under careful supervision, and the 
skills acquired in this internship appear to transfer adequately to 
ctassroom reading at all levels of schooling. 

High Quality Teaching in the School Situation 

Teachers of the future will need to graduate from terxiarf institu* 
t»ons with the following skills: 

Diagnostic Skills: During training the skills of precision diagnosis 
must be acquired so that specific strengths and weaknesses of dis* 
abled readers can be detected. Knowledge of a student's s^j-engths 
enables a teacher to design a remedial programmo which can start 
instruction at the learner's level of ability and thus provide immediate 
success. Knowledge of a student's weaknesses indicates clearly to 
th« teacher what must be remedied to ensure the development of 
efficient reading skills. 

Remedial Skills: A rich legacy of remedial techniques and strategies 
has already been provided by the scholars, teachers and researchers 
of the past. From Grace Fernald's work in 1921 to the principles out- 
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?ined by Donald Hebb in the late 'sixties there have been established 
all the techniques and strategies necessary to teach reading ade- 
quately. The fact that we have so many disabled readers in our schools 
and so many illiterates in our society demonstrates that we have 
failed to learn from our rich heritage! Tertiary courses of the future 
must acquaint teachers with the firmly established principles of 
remediation in reading as well as to search for more precise methods 
of instruction. 

Supervisory Skills: Every school requires a team of reading specialists 
to help direct and supervise the teaching of reading. By supervision, 
it is not suggested that classroom teachers be spied upon in the 
ordinary pedagogical affairs of the teaching day, but that guidance and 
assistance bo provided for teachers who are faced with the problems 
of teaching rciding. Guidance must be offered by those professionals 
who are thoroughly trained and specializing in reading theory and 
practice. This type of teacher assistance could well enable schools to 
make significant isiroads into the problems of reading disability. 

Adequate Community Services 

Adult illiteracy, whether total or functional, cannot be challenged 
within the schools alone. We have a responsibility to the present adult 
generation as well as to children. As suggested above, 'catch-up* and 
referral agencies must be developed where adult illiterates can receive 
advice about their literacy problems. Before such agencies will be of 
any use, however, they must be complemented by teaching centres 
where high quality instruction is av;?ilable to any needy person; 
centres based on the models offered in the Adult Basic Education 
Colleges and the Community Colleges in the United States would be 
successful in Australia. Such centres should be established in the 
technical or Further Education colleges throughout the country and 
staffed in such a way as to permit services to be offered during the 
day or evening 

Conclusion 

The problem of adult illiteracy In Australia can. and should, be 
challenged in the immediate future. This challenge should come from 
every phase of the educational machine — the schools, tertiary 
institutions and further education colleges. If such a challenge is 
supported by governmental assistance, then we have the adequate 
professional skills and facilities to solve our own problems within a 
decade. For the good of so many unfortunate Australian Illiterates let 
us take up this challenge now! 
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LITERACY FOR ADULT ABORIGINES 10 

Eirlys Richards 



Have you over thought of describing the writing of the letter a in 
this way: 

'I tcke the pencil around from the south over the top, then around 
in the north, then down to the bottom, around to the south, then 
up, until they join up. Then I take it back down to the bottom/ 
I hadn't until I began teaching literacy to the Walmatjari Aborigines at 
Fitzroy Crossing. To a people whose whole life is direction-oriented, 
it was the most natural way to describe this process of writing a, and 
all of the other letters which were involved in this new skill of putting 
language on paper. 

The People 

The Walmatjari are a desert tribe whose original country is the 
Great Sandy Desert, south of the Kimberley area of Western Aus- 
tralia. Today it appears on the surface that the Walmatjari have 
acculturated, but there are many basic values and attitudes of their 
own which are retained and which reflect a world view that obviously 
has its foundation in their pre-contact life in the desert. Language is 
an expression of this. 

For communication with Europeans and Aborigines of other tribal 
groups, all aduUs speak English to some degree, but Walmatjari con- 
tinues to be their most fluent and comfortable means of communica- 
tion with each other. Most Walmatjari adults beyond the age of 
twenty-five years, have not been through the Government education 
system. It was for this non-literate adult group that we developed a 
set of primer? to teach reading and writing in the Walmatjari 
language. 

The men and women whom my co-worker, Joyce Hudson, and I 
taught were in the thirty to fifty years age bracket. Selection was on 
the basis of interest. Motivation was strongest among those whose 
chief interest v^as to read the parts of the Bible that had been trans- 
lated into Walmatjari. 

Two observations can be made at this point with regard to literacy 
for this group of people: 

1. Because they are a people whose traditions were only oral, 
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they have excellent memories. This proved advantageous for 
any memorization of sight words and phrases, but a hindrance 
to the recognition of relationships between syllables and the 
discovery of new syllables on the basis of analogy, 
2. Books had never been part of the Walmatjari culture. They had 
seen people read from English books, but they did not know 
what process brought words to the lips of the reader. We 
knew that pre-reading skills had to be weJI taught before the 
primer was begun. 

The Language 

To understand what was involved in teaching Walmatjari literacy, 
the language should be examined {Hudson and Richards. 1969). 
There are seventeen consonants and six vowels. They are p. t j. k. rt, 
m. n. ny. ng. rn, I, ly, rl. w. y, rr, r, a. aa, u. uu. i and ii. 

Unlike English, it is a phonetic alphabet; i.e. the symboUs) 
assigned to each significant sound in the language consistently repre- 
sents that sound. This makes for a minimal number of items to be 
taught in the equipping of the pupil for learning to read. The smallest 
unit of the language that can be isolated is a syllable as neither the 
consonants nor the vowels can be pronounced in isolation. Therefore, 
in our primer lessons, the syllable was the smallest part of a word 
that could receive focus in the teaching of the relationship between 
sound and symbol. 

All languages have restrictions as to where certain letters can 
occur. In English, ng is restricted to the word final or word medial 
positions. It never occurs word initially. In Walmatjari. consonants rr 
and ly and all vowels cannot occur word initially. The consonants m 
and ng cannot occur word finally. This meant that in the teaching 
material, syllables beginning with rr, ly or vowels, or syllables ending 
in m or ng should not have been isolated because the pupils could 
not normally pronounce them. However, this is an area of teaching 
which continues to pose problems. 

Walmatjari is a suffixing language. The meaning or function of a 
word is modified by suffixes. There may be as many as four or five 
suffixes in addition to the stem of the word. 

e.g. nganpayiwarntiwarlanyjangka 'from the other men' 
nganpayi - warnti - warlany - jangka 
man plural other from 
This means that there are very long words which need special focus 
in teaching. 

One further aspect is the almost free word order of the sentence, 
except for one class of words which generally follows the first word 
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of the sentence, e.g. the Walmatjari sentence meaning 'The man 
carried the child' can be written in the following ways: 

1 . Nganpayirlu pa kanya yapa- 
man (subj.) he-him carried child (obj.) 

2. Yapa pa kanya nganpayirlu. 

3. Kenya pa yapa nganpayirlu. 

4. Nganpayirlu pa yapa kanya. 

This means that the pupiL when reading sentences and stories has a 
minimum of contextual clues from which to make educated guesses 
based on his knowledge of the language. 

The Materials 

Before any literacy teaching could begin, primers had to be made. 
We therefore set about constructing a series of books which took the 
pupil gradually through all of ^^^^vmbols and many of the suffixes of 
the language. The method i^fctectic and was developed by 
Gudschinsky (1973), late InternatiapTl Literacy Co-ordinator for the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics. With this method* the pupil learns 
one strategy for sounding out content words (nouns* adjectives, verbs 
etc.), and another for recognizing the grammatical devices (preposi- 
tions affixes, etc.) as sight pieces in the context of a word* phrase or 
sentence. Graded story material is included in each unit with a heavy 
emphasis on it being linguistically correct (but not simplified)* cultur- 
ally accurate and relevant* and interesting. 

In the early units of the first primer* the stories are not as interest- 
ing as we would have liked. Our choice of letters to be taught in the 
initial lessons* just would not produce the most exciting stories. 
Otherwise the method was followed quite closely. Learning to write 
was part of each literacy lesson. 

Over the past five years* we have prepared experimental drafts* 
testing them* and incorporating changes in each new edition. We 
were glad to involve a Walmatjari man* Mr. Peter Skipper, in the last 
edition. He is a graduate of an earlier class, and provided most of 
the stories. Materials did not stop al primers. Over the years we have 
gradually amassed about fifty post-primer booklets. These include 
stories told by Walmatjari people and transcribed from tapes, those 
written by some of the newly literate* and others translated from 
English. The subject matter booklets includes experience stories, 
customs* legends and translations of both secular and religious 
materia). 

Classes 

Between 1969 and 1974* we have held five literacy classes. There 
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have been as few as two and as many as seven pupils in each. Four 
have been strictly for men and one for women. Three others are 
currently being held in another Walmatjari community. In each case, 
another member of the Summer Institute of Linguistics team or I have 
been the teacher, except for a month or so when Peter Skipper, under 
supervision, took over the women's class. The venue has been out- 
doors in the shade house on our property, at first, and later in the 
grounds of the local school. Though we encouraged the setting up of 
a class place in their camp area, the idea was rejected on the grounds 
that their children would be too great a distraction there. From one to 
three o'clock in the afternoon is 'siesta time' in the 'north', and this 
was the time the men elected to come for the class. The women on 
the other hand were free to come at ten o'clock each morning. One 
very keen men's class felt that they were not moving fast enough with 
one lesson a day and began coming for an hour after breakfast as 
well as the afternoon session. Each class lasted from one to one and 
a half hours. 

The situation was informal. Seating was on the ground, the most 
comfortable position for most (though not us). We used blackboards, 
printed charts of the primer page, flash cards of words and syllables, 
pocket charts and small individual syllable cards for word building; 
individual primers and exercL^ie books. We attempted to give all 
instructions and teaching in Walmatjari. We have developed a 'patter' 
or speech routine for introducing the various parts of the lesson. This 
?s a crucial part of the teaching. 

There was also a need for new vocabulary to be found to cope 
with the naming of such things as pencil, chalk, letter, syllable, word, 
line and page. The pupils have often surprised us by their choice of 
terms. For example, a letter can be referred to as a person. The letter 
p is said to have a big stomach. A square or circle drawn around a 
word or syllable is a yard {cattle yard). 

Problems 

When outside agents set up a learning programme, as we have, 
for people of another culture and language, there are sure to be certain 
problems. Though we have spent much time studying their language 
and culture we continue to be amazed at what the Walmatjari sees as 
logical and likewise his non-comprehension of what we consider 
logical, when we apply the logic from our own culture to the experi- 
mental primer lessons. For instance, during one of the classes, it was 
discovered that our reference to the beginning and end of words was 
back to front. In Walmatjari, the beginning of the word is called the 
back part and the end is called the front part. They see it this way 
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because, as we read along from left to right, the end of the word 
(the front part) is towards the direction of our eye movement. We 
have adjusted the vocabulary and now refer to it in this way. Imagine 
the hindrance this must have been to the pupils of the earlier classes, 
and how hard it is for us to remember, while pointing to the last 
syllable, to call it the first. 

Recognition of pictures has not been as we anticipated. For 
instance, the focus point of a picture is not necessarily what we 
expect. To the Walmatjari it may be an obscure object in the back- 
ground, and the whole purpose of the picture is lost. An animal is not 
necessarily identified by the shape of its overall body, but by the 
shape or position of its ears or limbs. In one picture of a bullock 
lying down, the European artist drew the ears flattened back on the 
head. This was endugh to make the Walmatjari identify it as a donkey 
running. This of course, highlights the need for: 

1, indigenous artists to illustrate the stories, or 

2. the teaching of the reading of pictures. 

As the pupils are ex-desert dwellers, trachoma has left its mark 
on their vision. One or two can only see the printed page with a good 
deal of positioning of the head and squinting. The size of the print In 
books is not as important as boldness and clarity of letters in relation 
to their distinctive features. 

We are learning that continual daily classes for months on end is 
not as conducive to learning as short concentrated periods inter- 
spersed with breaks. 

Men have proved by far the best pupils. They work harder at the 
task and regard the whole idea of reading more seriously than the 
women. This is to be expected as in the Walmatjari culture it is the 
men who are involved with the important decisions for the com- 
munity. As women teaching men, we had a few problems. It was a 
most uncultural arrangement, but because we were offering the 
literacy that they badly wanted, we were accepted. It was a very low- 
key teacher role wr> had to play. On the occasions when only one man 
came to class, it became a discover-for-yourself lesson, with prompt- 
ings without fuss from the teacher where the material was new. 

Where to From Here? 

All that has been done in adult literacy so far has been on a small 
scale and experimental. The twelve adults who have learned to read 
continue to read Independently from the Walmatjari post-primer books 
which are available for purchase. Some are enjoying using their 
writing skills by writing letters to fellow-literates when they are away. 

For further adult literacy at Fitzroy Crossing, we are planning to 
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help equip some of the men and women to do the teaching. Some 
have shown interest In this and one had shown ability in the class he 
has taken. It would be short-sighted to consider literacy only in the 
vernacular and so a transition programme from Walmatjari to English 
literacy is also in the planning. 
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READING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 11 
LANGUAGE 

A. H. Kerr 



Reading is essential to schooling as we know it. Indeed if present 
trends to individual programmes and contract learning in open class- 
rooms continue, reading will be even more important in the next ten 
years than it has been in the past. Migrant children on the whole, 
however, have the greatest difficulty in learning to read a language 
with which they are unfamiliar, and the majority of them in later years 
are severely hampered by weaknesses in sustained comprehension of 
anything but trivia! material. My aim in this paper is to examine some 
of the major difficulties that confront migrant learners in order that we 
may develop some kind of a strategy for better attack on reading 
English as a second language. 

Theoretical Background 

"Aha!" some may say, "here comes the academic to confuse the 
issue with his impractical theoretical background". Let me say at the 
outset that I am not a dealer in the kind of theory often defined as 
"what everybody knows expressed in language that nobody under- 
stands". I see theoretical background as a kind of framework that 
allows consistent and useful interpretations to be made by facilitating 
the integration of several views of a problem, views which might 
otherwise only add to confusion. 

In relation to reading English as a second language, I want to have 
a framework that allows us to take an overall look at such diverse 
things as sound systems, alphabets, spelling systems, vocabulary, 
structure, and cultural differences. But all are part of reading and must 
be taken into consideration. 

One of the most useful recent contributions to understanding 
language behaviour, including reading, has come from the communi- 
cations field. Current definitions of language tend to be couched in 
terms like the following: 

"Language is a system of human, vocal behaviour, culturally 

acquired, for the purposes of transmitting information. 

(Cornfield, 1966, p. 6) 

Although Cornfield's definition refers to speech, we can quite easily 
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meanings and relationships are signalled. The non-natlve reader 
suffers deficits in all these areas, and the smaller Is his mastery of 
the language the greater are his difficulties. 

Second, there is the problem of Interference. This is the noise 
component of the model. Every aspect of the message system of 
English has some kind of correspondirg aspect in other languages. 
Some of the corresponde.ices are quite close, but some features are 
remarkably different and the interferences can be great. 

I have already mentioned the sound system of languages and how 
we tend to interpret the sounds of all languages In the same way as 
we Interpret those of our native tongue. This Is not just a matter of 
using sound quality to differentiate meaning. In many languages the 
pattern of stress and intonation serve to signal differences In meaning. 
In tonal languages the same word said at four different pitches could 
mean four different things. Such people learning English hav-i difficulty 
using intonation to signal questions rather than the meaning of 
Individual words. The difficulty is further compounded by the fact that 
in ordinary writing and printing we have no way of indicating 
patterns of tonation and stress. 

There 'S interference too from the written signal system for many 
People. If he is used to one spelling system, say French, the reader 
will already habitually associate certain sounds with certain letter 
combinations. He will, for Instance, associate sounds similar to the 
English word "air" with the letters er, while we commonly read them 
to rhyme with "fur". The French reader through years of practice will 
regard ent on the ends of verbs as silent letters. This Is not much help 
wf>en he tries to read "went", "invent" and so on. 

A much more significant interference will come from the structural 
pattern of the language code. There are mony languages, like Turkish 
and Japanese for example, in which word order is so different that 
speakers of those languages have the greatest difficulty In interpreting 
the sequences of English. 

Finally, we must consider the whole encoding-decoding process. 
Even if we assume that the non-native speaker overcomes the difficul- 
ties with sound, symbol ar>d internal structure of the code, can we be 
sure that he wilt decode from the message the same content as the 
writer encoded? Language ts a culture-based conventional code. For 
communication we have to rely on a community of experience among 
users of the language to ensure comprehension. Unfortunatefy we 
cannot assume that people from another culture will have that com- 
munity of experience that we take for granted in other speakers of 
English. 
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Strategies lor Teaching Reading 

There appear to be two basic strategies for avoiding the frustra- 
tion and despair flowing from deficits and interference. I will mention 
these briefly. 

In the Americas there has been a marked move to avoid both 
deficit and interference by teaching people to read first !n their native 
language. This means that in the beginning stages the reader does 
not have to cope with learning to read a language with which he is 
not familiar. Also there is no question of interference from a language 
with which one is more at home. 

Modiano reports two projects in which the native language of the 
group was accorded equal status with the official language. Reading 
was taught first in the native tongue. Grata (1953) reported that 
schools had much more influence on homes when the children were 
enrolled in a programme that gave status to the native language as 
well as English. Modiano (1968) reported that literacy levels were 
much higher in communities where the schools offered bilingual pro- 
grammes and taught reading in native tongues than in communities 
where all instruction was in Spanish. The results seem to indicate that 
people who first read competently in their own language have less 
trouble when they later come to read another language. 

There is evidence in Australia that this kind of programme Is 
naming support. Rado (1974) reports a conference on bilingual edu- 
cation at Latrobe University. In some Melbourne schools there is a 
well-developed programme for fostering literacy in migrant languages 
before teaching English. The policy and research branch of the 
Schools Commission is advocating such practices and the federal 
government has appointed a committee to investigate the teaching 
of migrant languages in schools. 

There is also evidence from other countries that a bilingual 
approach with e.»-ly reading in the native language is successful. 
There are bilingual programmes in Wales and Canada, for example. 

The second strategy is one that tries to overcome the difficulties 
by postponing reading instruction until the learners have at least a 
basic command of English. Alternatively, if reading Is not postponed^ 
the material used is strictly controlled to make sure that what is read 
has been introduced in oral language lessons previously. This kind of 
approach is very demanding on thr leacher. who finds himself writing 
all .he material to be used in tb« reading lesson. Nevertheless the 
approach, which is basically an ^/perience-based approach to reading^ 
does ensure mat the child attempts to read only material with which 
t-f i5 atrpadv familiar and which is based on his own experience. In 
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this way the teacher is ensuring the community of experience neces- 
sary to avoid culture-based misunderstandings. 

Which of these basic strategies is to be accepted in Australia must 
be decided by individual teachers. Tn»»re is official pressure to opt for 
the native language first. We may achieve this in time, but there are 
huge problems in finding sufficient bilingual teachers alone, not to 
mention administrative and logistic difficulties. Meanwhile the alter- 
native method requires a specialist background in contrastlve linguis- 
tics, sociolinguistlcs and psycholinguistlcs in order to sort out the 
problem of Interference. 

Nevertheless, the increasing awareness of the problem arhonQ 
teachers Indicates a thoroughly professional concern for the needs of 
a significant number of children in the schools. Perhaps we can help 
to evolve an effective strategy. 
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THE QUESTION OF SPELLING 
Charles C. Cripps 
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As teachers it would seem that Ibe time is right to question 
spelling. In England many teachers are very concerned about spelling. 
This appears to be equally true for the majority of Australian teachers. 
There is a growing awareness regarding spelling. 

Unfortunately, teachers are not really quite sure how to handle the 
problems facing them. Furthermore, there are the pressures placed on 
teachers from parents, and the press is continually suggesting a 
decline in standards. The questions seem to revolve around the role of 
the teacher. Should she be directive or should she be complacent? In 
other words, should she be teaching tools, or should she just be 
encouraging children to discover things? This suggestion worries 
many of our perceptive teachers as they are aware that some children 
appear to be quite happy discovering nothing. These teachers would 
prefer the 'discovery' to be guided. In all probability these are the 
very teachers who are concerned about spelling. 

We have often heard colleagues discussing certain children and 
reporting on their high level of ability in talking and reading, but 
commenting with despair on their complete inability to write anything 
down. These children simply cannot spell. In addition, these teachers 
now have the added problem of deciding the place for spelling In the 
curriculum. 

Before endeavouring to make a case for good spelling one should 
point to some of the dangers of good spelling. This may seem to be a 
contradiction of terms, nevertheless, it is important to be aware of the 
possible damage done by some parents. It is quite understandable 
that parents tend to regard their children as an extension of them* 
selves and in so doing iook upon their child's ability to read and write 
In a very personal way. Any inadequacy reflects on them, and they 
seem to display a morbid desire for detail. Take the example of the 
child writing a letter to a friend and on showing the copy to his 
parent is told that he cannot possibly send such a letter. It may in fact 
only have one or two deviations, such as 'suger for suga^' or 'stoped 
for stopped*. 

This child soon begins to lose confidence in his spefling ability, 
and such remarks confirm the notion that he is a poor speller. His 
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self-imago is lowor«d. The whole concept of self-image is highly 
relevant to spelling. It is cortainly one of the problems when teaching 
older junior and secondary children. They believe they cannot spell. 
They will often tell you that they are rotten spellers'. It Is also true 
with the adults who are coming forward as a result of the Literacy 
Campaign in England. The task of encouraging these people to believe 
they are 'good spellers' is half the battle. 

If one is to make a case for good spelling, then it would seem 
logical to suggest that its main purpose would be that of communica- 
tion. If spelling is poor, then either the reader cannot understand the 
message, or he receives the incorrect message. The question of 
courtesy is also valid. When the telephone is used for communication 
purposes, the sender of the message speaks clearly. He wants his 
message understood. A further reason for good spelling is the ques- 
tion of habit formation. It would seem reasonable to suggest that 
children can develop a habit of care which in turn may lead to some 
transfer of training to other aspects of language. 

At this stage, it would be worthwhile discussing spelling in the 
fight of creative or personal writing. Teachers are divided in this 
argument. There are those who encourage children to write vividly 
and excitingly and not to be concerned about the spelling. They justify 
this approach by suggesting that, if the children are worried about 
spoiling, then this unnecessary concern will inhibit the flow. On the 
other hand, there are teachers who argue that spelling does matter, tt 
would appear that they have the stronger argument in that they believe 
that many children operate in a similar manner as most adults. 

When adults are writing and wish to use an unfamiliar word from 
their language repertoire, and they are unsure of the spelling, then, 
as some would say, they circumnavigate the unfamiliar word and use 
another in its place. The substitute word, in all probability, will be 
less precise, less vivid, and less exciting. In other words. If children 
are freed from this 'spelling failure' image and have been taught to 
spell, then there are strong indications that their creative efforts will 
be up to the expectations of the first group of teachers In terms of 
vivid and exciting writing. Peters (1967) suggests that competent 
spellers are confident spellers. Surely the reverse of this would be 
equally true. Confident spellers are competent spellers. 

If one asks teachers the reasons for neglecting spelling, the reply 
is very often connected with the notion that children learn to spell 
simply by learning to read. These teachers believe that the relationship 
is like a coin, that is, reading is on one side and, if one turns the coin 
over, spelling is on the other. Unfortunately, this is just not true, 
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because what is not clear to these teachers is that spelling is quite a 
different skill from reading. 

Spelling is not 'caught' via reading because spelling is not 'taught* 
in the same way. 

If reading is viewed in the light of Goodman's (1969) work, one 
sees that competent readers are making use of language cues in such 
a way that the whole process is one of prediction and anticipation. In 
other words, their reading is more efficient because they have the 
ability to draw on the syntactic and semantic cues offered in tne 
passage. Competent readers expect certain words to appear and there 
is no need for them to consciously look at every single letter. For 
example, iif the reader, through context is expecting a certain day of 
the week and the letter appears, he would in ail probability draw 
on his previous knowledge and linguistic competence and read 
Wednesday because this is the only day of the week beginning with 
W. The only time the reader is required to consciously study the 
structure of a word is when he meets a new or unfamiliar word. The 
reader then isolates the elerne 'ts and attacks the word by bringing to 
it his knowledge and application of phonics. 

Spelling would seem to be this kind of a skill, however, there are 
diifferences. Reading is a skill that permits successive approximations 
to the word being read before commitment, while spelling is more 
permanent. Once written it is written 

In reading discriminatory skills coincide with understanding. In 
spelling the understanding of a word or phrase necessarily precedes 
the writing of it. 

The research work of Peters (1970) makes a clear distinction 
between spelling and reading ability. She cites the findiing, based on 
nearly 1,000 ten year old children, to spell the word saucer when 
given in a dictation passage. The results showed that only 48 per cent 
were able to write saucer correctly. In addition, it was ^interesting to 
note that the 52 per cent who were unable to write saucer offered 
between them 209 alternative spellings. These attempts spread along 
a continuum from what one might term acceptable alternatives such 
as sauser or sorser to the unclassified variety such as spienace and 
sye. 

If the same word were offered to eight year olds to read, then 71 
per cent of them would* according to the norms, read it correctly. 
Evidence of this Is the position of the word saucer on SchonelTs 
Graded Word Reading Test. Furthermore, this is a word-recognition 
test where the word is divorced from the context. The explanation is 
that in reading the child is able to isolate the elements and bring his 
phonic skills into operation. In other words, reading is from the 
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unknown to the known. Spelling, on the other hand, is from the known 
to the unknown. 

The problem which faces the teacher Is how is she going to make 
the unknown known. If cues are given, they are given through the 
sound. Unfortunately, an attack through the sound of the word brings 
difficulties in that there are often a number of alternative spellings 
given to a known meaningful sound. For example, the sound or in 
English can be written as o (glory), or (horse), aw (saw), oo (door), 
ou (pour), ough (bought), augh {saught), hau (exhaust), and there are 
many more one may add to this list. It would, therefore, be very 
unwise to rely solely on auditory skills for the teaching of spelling. 
Teachers who give instruction entirely through the auditory modality 
will, in all probability, create havoc in their classrooms. It would be 
safe if English were grapho*phonemically regular, that is the one 
spelling for the one sound. Even our phonemically regular words could 
have reasonable alternatives. For example, played could reasonably 
be written as plade or plaid, 

Sf one wrote allso and also on a blackboard, how would competent 
spetlers know which was written correctly? The answer Is given Sn 
the fact that they can 'see' the correct word. Sight Is our preferred 
sense. Wo use sight to check the correctness or incorrectness of our 
spelling. In other words, spelling is a visual and not an auditory skill. 

The teacher of spelling must also be aware that there Is a structure 
in words, that is, certain letters follow certain letters. The suggestion 
here is that, if children are made familiar with this coding system, 
then the teacher is well on the way to solving the spelling problem. 
Quite clearly children of seven and eight years are in a position to be 
aware that English spelling is structurally predictable. 

Wallach (1963) investigated this coding system with eleven year 
old good and poor spellers, by using briefly exposed flash cards. 
Some cards bore groups of letters veiY similar to English words, e.g., 
TERVIC or EPIDOL. Other cards had random strings of six letters, 
e.g.. DNEHPS or GYDNML. The results revealed that the good and 
poor spellers were unable to recognize the words bearing no resem- 
blance to English, but the good spellers were to spell more 
readily than the poor spellers the nonsense words resembling English. 
In other words, the good spellers had learned a genera! coding system 
based on the possibilities of certain letters appearing in certain 
sequences in English, and these they had learned visually. 

Visual experience is vita! to spelling and it would seem reason- 
able to suggest that children will obtain this experience through 
reading. It has, however, already been argued that spelling Is not 
'caught' via reading. Nisbet (1941) states that children are likely to 
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'catch' only about 4 per cent of the words they read. One wonders 
how. many teachers endeavour to reassure anxious parents by sug- 
gesting to them that they need not be so worried about spelling 
difficulties now that their child's reading has improved! 

If we cannot rely on reading alone, then spelling must be taught. 
Nevertheless, some children seem to spell quite naturally. They do, 
in fact, 'catch' spelling. These favoured children bring with them 
certain abilities. First, these children have a very good verbal ability. 
They are familiar with words, their structure and their use. They are 
surrounded by language. 

Second, they demonstrate a very good level of visual perception 
of word forms. These children recognize common letter sequences. 
They are able to see words within words. For example, they see tea, 
each and her in 'teacher'; some have even seen ache. 

Finally, these children are favoured in terms of perceptuo-motor 
ability. They produce with speed, well-formed, legible handwriting. 

These attributes are in fact predictors of spelling competence. 
Peters (1975) suggests that a child demonstrating any two is likely 
to be a good speller. Furthermore, she suggests teachers should be 
looking at spelling in this light rather than testing normatively. 

It is also clear that those who are ill-favoured in these respects 
will progress in spelling provided they are given 'good teaching'. That 
is, there is time spent on instruction, which includes the pointing out 
of the internal structure of words, for spelling must be taught ration- 
ally and systematically. This approach is obviously quite different 
from the traditional lists and rote learning techniques usually 
associated with the teaching of spelling. 

Apart from talk, being read to, and reading, all of which in some 
degree encourage an interest in word form, the essential elements to 
be taught are: 

1. An awareness of common letter sequences and the probabilities 
of these occurring. This may be approached through sets of 
words. It is important to note here the difference between words 
treated in this manner in the teaching of reading and spelling 
skills. In reading, a set of words such as could, would and should 
would be treated as a unit. In other words. In phonic generalisa- 
tion, the words are grouped according to sound and spelling, 
that is, the same sound links with the same spelling. On the other 
hand, when spelling is being taught, not only should the list 
include these words but also shoulder, boulder, smoulder and 
any other words containing the ould structure. 

2. The Increase in span of apprehension of letter sequences is also 
important. This necessarily involves the use of imagery. Imagery 
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is highly rmhm^anl to the teaching of spelling. The child may pan- 
perceive word and then be held up. Ax this stage the teacher 
must ask why the child has failed to reproduce a dear image. 
The reason is pro6ahiy due to the fact that, in earlier pe r ceptio n 
of the word, attention was not directed to the 'difBcuit spot' in 
the word. The solution would seem to be a discussion reUted to 
the relevant letter aring and structure of the word. 
3 . Certainty and caref uUiess of the formation of tatters in writing is 
very ifr^K>rtant. Care in writirig does affect spelling arxt sur- 
prisingly, the careful writer terkds to be the swift writetr and 
swift handwritir»g greatly Infiuences spelling ability. A con- 
xinuoiis fk>w is essentiai. It could be argued that children should 
be instructed in a iinked script' in the early y«ars rather than 
printing. In other words, they are encouraged to write using an 
^;orK>my of stroli^^s. 

Children w'th swsft motor control write groui(>s of letters in con- 
nected form, sparked off by a phor>eme. for example the ough 
spelling. This would suggest practice in swift writing of words. 
Tne danger, of course, is to pirevent letter-by-letter copying. 

4 n is most advisable that when chik^en are teaming new words, 
they develop a looit-co*^er*wrrte-check rootir^e. In other words, 
they took carefuMy at the word, endeavour la memorize it« and 
then make ^n attwnpt to repsro<iice the whoie word. H after 
checking, the attempt is a v<^/iance with the original, then tt>e 
Mho\e procedure is r^^eated a^ain. This technique will prevent 
letter by -letter copying. 

5 Ft*r some children it may be necessary to adopt a multi-sensory 
backing of the kind advocated by (Fernald 1943). This fingier- 
tracing techn«<)«4e is making the best use of all sensory inroads. 

6 The question of speHing lists is an interesting orve. If lists are of 
any value, then it is the kind of list which is valuable. Perters 
(1970). Cites evidence that, if lists are derived from chilc^ren's 
rt&^-tz ^t*\£t is. either words which the childfen ask for %n the 
course of their writirvg or lists of the kinds of words thi»t children 
ask ior). there is significantly greater progress than from printed 
lists or rko lists at all. If teachers are relying on published lists, ii 
seems advisable to consider the construction of such lists. Most 
fists are ordered alphabetically, and thiS usually prevents the 
teacher presenting words accordir^g to simitar structure, as 
shown in the oald example (could should wouidh Teacher^ must 
evaluate the use ol p«ibttshed U&xs in the light of a r»tiona) and 
systematic approach to spelbng. 

7 Encourage children to ask for words they find difficult. These 
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they should learn by the look-cover-write-check technique, wit^ 
the intention of reproducing them in the course of free writing, 

8. The child should not sound or speii out the word letter by letter- 
Instead, he should write it fronn memory, saying the word slowhK 
as he writes. 

9. K competent spellers impJicitly associate structurally similar 
words (courteoias — beauteous), it would seem reasonable to 
point cut to children the relationship between an easy known 
word and the unknown difScult word. For example 'conscience' 
may be taught via 'science', 'shoulder' via 'should*, and 'heard' 
via Tiear' and 'ear*. The use of mnemonics may also act as 
indicator for some children. "The child woufd be an 'ass' to spell 
'occasionally' with double ss". 

10. Spelling vjles may be of some value for some children. Th« 
teacher must, however, be aware that some rules are more com- 
plex that the word itself. 

1 ^ . The value of dictation has been a topic of debate in many school 
staff rooms. Dictation has usually fallen into two categories, the 
unseen passage and the prepared passage. Some teachers can 
justify either or both kinds. Dictatioin would, however, seem to 
of more value if taken a stage further. The suggestion is to 
dictate unseen, a passage for the children to write. They are 
then giv«i a period of time to check and correct arti words th^Y 
think' are incorrectly written. They wou/<d be encouraged to 
enlist heJp from a variety of sources, such as dictionaries, 
parents, other adults or children. If the children vkork honestly* 
the teacher g^ins an insight into two kinds of errors. First, sh« 
is a^are of the words for which the child required help. Second, 
and probably of greater importance, the teacher is able to r>oie 
the words the chi'd 'thinks' he knows because be does not 
correct these m his final copy. 
If develOF>ed systematically, this self-correcting kind of dictation 

could be if immense value m many classrooms. 

Conclusion 

This paper hav t>een an ^'^ttempt to examine the spelling skill and 
its relationship to reading, it has attempted to denrK>nstrate the na^ 
for the teacher to look at how the child spells and to use this irtform*- 
t,»on remenially. Finally, this paper describes the role of the teacher 
^nd points to the fact that it is the teacher who determines wl^ther 
the child will be a good speller, 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE AND 13 
READING MATERIALS 

J. A. Richardson 
Susan l/L Howard 



The Builodc Report asserts (T.E.S. 6.1)* that "one of the most 
important tasks facing the teacher of older junior and yoimger 
secondary sctoo! pupils is to increase the amount and range of their 
voluntary reading attairvnents". At present it seems that schools in 
the U.K. are failing in this task. There is a fairly large group of 
pupiis in secondary schools* the Report asserts* who have mast^^ 
the decodir>g skills and can read but who have little or no interest 
in the activity and do not read books outside school. Even more 
dramatic is a point made earlier in tfie Report but which seems 
directly related to the school's failure to inspire many children with an 
interest in reading — that as many as one third of the population may 
be incompetent in the kind of reading comprehension needed for 
everyday life (T.E.S. 4.2). 

Is the situation similar in South Australia? As far as we know 
there is no direct research evidence. However* general observation 
and teacher reports suggest that it is. that a substantial proportion of 
our children in the later primary and secondary school years are 
'reluctant readers'. One of the writers, in an unpublished paper, 
expressed it in this way: 

Through observation and discussion with children and students I 
have bacome increasingi/ a^are of ti^ problem of the reluctant 
reader — children on self-imposed hunger strikes in the midst of 
literary plenty. For these children, who appear to be neither physically 
nor inteHectually handicapped, reading is a chore which is to be 
■&^:^-if*ld aft lifr*es, an:? avc.>i&d whervek^ pciW^** iojr it \% r^jre^y a 
pleasurable experience. 
Is this an overstatement or does the reader's experience bear it out? 
Perhaps, in any case, it doesn't really matter. There are 9 number of 
well-known and influential writers who do not see the virtues of 
universal literacy, wtiich most of us assume. Here is Paul Coodman 
(1964): 

• Report references are to the Summary of the Report in th^ Times 
Educational Supptement, 21/2/75 (Summary pag« inai 'valumn 
given). ^.^Q 
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In my opinion, there is something phoney here. For a change, let us 
took at this 'reading' cokDy a«l ask if it is really such a big deal except 
preciseiy in the schooi that is supposed to teach it and is sometimes 
failing to do so. ^ - 

VWith the movies. TV and radio that the ilUterale also share, there is 
certainly no lack cf cc^mnunications'. We cannot say that the reading- 
matter of the great majority is in any way superior to the content of 
these ciher media. And in the present stage of technology and economy, 
it is pfchatrfy iess Uue than it was in the late nineteenth century — the 
time of the gre*a push to universal Uteracy and arithmetic — that the 
mass teaching of reading is indispenLabJe to operate the production 
and clerical system. It is rather our kind of uit)amsm. politics and 
t>uying and soling that require literacy. These are ?wt excellent 

Perhaps in the present dispensation we shoukS be as well off if it 
^irere socially acceptable for large numt>ers not to read, it would be 
harder to regiment peopie it they were net so weU 'inlormed*; as 
Norbert Wiener used to point out every repetition of a ciicfie only 
increases the noise and prevents communication. With less literacy, 
there would be more folk culture. Much suffering of inferiority wou!d 
t>e avoided if youngsters did not have to meet a perhaps unnecessary 
standard. Serious letters couW only t)enefit li society were less swamped 
by trash, lies and bland vert>iage. Most important of all, more people 
might become genuinely Uterate if it were understood that reading is 
not a matter of course t)ut a^ special useful art with a proper subject- 
matter, imagination and Uuth, rather than a means cominumcatir>g 
top-down decisions and advertising. (Advertising is a typical instance: 
when the purpose of advertising was to give information — •'New ship- 
ment of salt fish arrived, very good, foot of Barclay Street" — is was 
useful to be able to read; when the point of advertistfig is to create a 
sythetic demand, it is better not to be able to reed). Goodman, 1964, 
p. 26) 

How does one react to this point of view? Perhaps it could be 
dismissed as lese-majeste at an International Reading Conference? 
At all events we assunr>e that there is a significant propx?rtion of 
children in Australian schools who are reluctant readers and that it 
does constitute an important problem. The interesting question then 
is: how does it come about? With the wealth and variety of books, 
materials, aids and facilities which schools now have at th^iir dfsposal, 
it does seem remarkable that we fail to motivate a largo number of 
chiid-'eo ta want to read beyond the stage of semi-literacy. An 
immediate defensive reaction is to put the blame on the home, on the 
countef atuactions of TV, comics etc. There is no need to enlarge 
upon such factors. Schools and teachers and lecturers In Education 
have always been very good at locating the motes elsewhere to the 
neglect of the beams over which they do have control. 

A number of such 'beams' is suggested in the Bultock Report. The 
trouble may start early on in the piece with the languag« used in early 
readers- 
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Texts either contain too many words and are therefore frustrating or 
too few and are therefore bonng If not downright tana!. B*her way 
children cannot use their already well developed JInguistic abilities to 
make light work of reading. (T^S. 4J) 

Closely related to language is story content. Quite a lot is known 
ri>out the average six year old. He tends to show behaviour of an 
independent nature and strong sex-role identification. He spends more 
time away iroin home and is less family-centred, he is curious and 
eager to know and learn and tends ro favour heroism, make-believe 
and adventure as themes for bed-time reading. And, with what do we 
present this 'average' child when be begins to read — Nip and Fluff 
and omnipresent Mother — an inauspicious start to the development 
of a life-time interest in books and reading. 

Obviously content is of crucial significance in the process of 
learning to read. By teaching a child with material of litt!e interest or 
by an emphasis on the mechanical aspect of reading, we would seem 
to be separating process and content, and if the motivational qualities 
of exciting or moving content are absent, reading may become and 
remain for the child, just a process — an end in itself. With TV, 
process need not be taught or learned for the content is to be enjoyed: 
herein lies the enormous attraction of this medium for children. You 
do not have to work at learning to watch TV. There is no viewing drill 
before enjoyment can be gained from the activity. 

V/ith reading it is otherwise. Even in our enlightened days we are 
so concerned that the child progress at the average Tate (that he 
perform at the norm for his age group), that he master the allegedly 
extraordinarily difTicuIt task of decoding, that process is often all that 
matters, with content a very secondary consideration even if it merits 
a rating at all. No wonder that many children adopx precisely this 
viewpoint themselves — and find reading a laborious, tension- 
accompanied technique, to be mastered to meet the utilitarian 
demands of an adult world; one which brings no joy. one to "be under- 
taken with reluct-^nce. 

Zimet (1972) makes the same point in more restrained terms and 
draws the obvious inference: 

Reading texts emphasize sk»ll, and reading is taught for trw» sake of 
the skill Itself. We need to shift our emphasis from "reading to learnto 
read" to **reading about something meaningful while learning to r^Atr . 
By emphasizing process to the exclusion of meaningful ideas, we 
sacrifice the raison d'etre for learning to read. (Zimet. 1972, p. 128} 
The ditnculty arising from this emphasis on process at the expense 
of content is aggravated if, as frequently happens, "the teaching of 
reading virtually ceases once the child can read aloud,wjth reasonable 
accuracy at a reasonable speed" (T.E.S. 4.1). 
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The notion that once children have mastered the decoding process 
they win make their own way is implicit in much classroom procedure. 
Many schools depend on graded reading schemes and their supple- 
mentary readers: children have little experience of good children's 
literature. Once they are through the scheme, most teachers stop 
keeping records of children's reading, (T,E.S. 6.1) 
There is little doubt that teacher concern (reflecting emphasis in 
teacher training programmes) tends to concentrate on the decoding 
skills and that they give comparatively little attention to the 'higher 
order' reading demands and abilities — selection and evaluation of 
material, bibliographical skills, ability to evaluate, make inferences, to 
understand in a deep sense, to become "an active interrogator of the 
text rather than a passive receiver of words." 

If this is indeed the situation, it is not at all surprising that we 
have the phenomenon of the reluctant reader. There appears to be an 
emphasis on process without appropriate regard for content up to the 
age of seven or eight when the majority have mastered the basic 
techniques of reading and thereafter no systematic guidance or 
encouragement to move beyond the insipid early primary schools 
reading materials to the world of literature. 

If our comments, supplementing those of the Bullock Report, are 
not completely wide of the mark, the question of course arises: what 
should we be doing about it? 

As far as the introduction to reading is concerned, there seems 
little question that books to be read by children must be carefully 
designed in respect to vocabulary, sentence structure and length 
(though the degree of control necessary seems to us to be frequently 
grossly exaggerated). Whether or not such books deal with topics 
more or less fami'iar to young children seems beside the point: it is 
unrealistic to expect they will 'turn on' children with a love of reading 
for content: th«s is just not their purpose. Dull ard uninspired they may 
be — but necessary. Or is it necessary? Are we just regurgitating the 
conventional wisdom? 

At any rate the teacher can alleviate the difficulty. Hildick (1970, 
p. 78) draws an analogy with learning music. Beginners' exercises, he 
points out, are drab but indispensable. "But — and this is the point 
not always recognized — in music the learner is usually fed and sus- 
tained on a rich diet of good music, far beyond his powers of per- 
formance but within his capacity for appreciation. And that is why 
fiction written to be read to young children is every bit as important as 
that which is written to be read by them." It is not altogether clear 
why the fiction referred to should be "written to be read to young 
children". The examples Hildick quotes. Kenneth Graham, The Wind 
in the Willows and Church's Stories from Homer, cannot be so cate- 
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gorlzed. They are stories of literary excellence written for older 
children, (and a wide range of older children) which are compre- 
hensible to and appeal to all ages. There are many others available. 
The main points to be stressed are that such books should be regarded 
as Just as necessary to a beginning reading programme as materials 
designed to teach children hoy/ to read* and that reading to children 
(and associated discussion and activities) might well claim equal 
weight in the programme as more conventional introductory reading 
activities. 

In this context also* though not within the main theme of the 
paper« it is worth stressing again that adverse attitudes to and failure 
in reading may often result from our obsession with the importance 
of the stuHs involved being acquired by a cert<3jn age and the anxiety 
and concern we convey to children if they 'fail' to achieve the 
expected norms i,e. to our ignoring in practice individual differences 
in learning, 

Timetabres: We act as if children were railroad trains running on a 
schedule. The railroad man figures that if his train is going to get to 
Chicago at a certain time, then it must arrive on time at every stop along 
the route. If it is ten minutes late getting into a station, he begins to 
worry. In the same way, we say that tf children are going to know so 
much when they go to college, then they have to know this at the end 
of this grade, and that at the end of that grade. If a child doesn't arrive 
at one of these intermediate stations when we think he should, we 
instantly assume that he is going to be late at the finish. But children 
are not rail road trains. They don't learn at an even rate They learn in 
spurts, and the more Interested they are in what they are learrung, the 
faster these spurts are likely to be. 

Nowhere is our obsession with timetables more needless and 
foolish than in reading. We made much too much of the difficulties ot 
teaming to read. Teachers may say, ^6ut reading must be difficult, or so 
many children wouldn't have trouble with if*, 1 say that it Is because 
we assume that it is so difficult that so many children have trouble with 
it. Our anxieties, our fears, and the ridiculous things we do to "simplfy" 
what is simple enough already, cause most of the trouble. (Holt. 1972, 
p. 99) 

The point is closely connected with the preceding one: obsession 
with a , timetable for the acquisition of reading almost invariably 
means concentration on process to the neglect ot content. 

It is on this score also that criticism is often levelled at the reading 
fare provided for children who have mastered the basic decoding 
skills and are able to read independently provided the vocabulary and 
syntax of the readers is not too complex and the content is not too 
esoteric- Many schools, acceding to the Bullock Reoort (T.E.S. 6.1) 
"depend on graded reading schemes and supplementary readers" 
containing material of an insipid kind, quantitatively not much 
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different from The stuff provided earlier; "they are given little 
experience of good children's literature". So, the argument some- 
times continues, if we pap-feed our pupils, if the reading diet is of 
little lasting substance, small wonder that children turn from books to 
other media with more immediate graphic appeal to their attention 
and interest. 

The message of the Bullock Report in this context is not altogether 
clear. We can accept without reservation its emphasis on one of the 
main purposes of the reading programme in the later primary years: 
to give pupils a "source of pleasure and personal development that 
will continue to be rewarding throughout life" (T.E.S. 5.2). We can 
agree too that more attention than at present should be given both 
to reading for learning skills and also to reading for understanding at 
a deeper level than the literal (though whether these extensions of 
reading abilities are best achieved in specifically time-tabled periods 
or, as the Committee believes, in connection with other curriculum 
areas, is open to question). It is further clear that the Report is in 
favour of introducing children to and giving them an appreciation of 
literature, hopefully a lasting appreciation. What is not clear is the 
Committee's view of what constitutes literature a< opposed to reading 
materia! which does not merit this title. 

Which brings up the contentious questions of what is good (the 
adjective is implicit) children's literature and, supposing we can 
reach some consensus on this, whether we should insist that our 
pupils be exposed only or mainly to it. The questions are raised not 
only because the topic of the paper seems to require it (!) but also 
because we feel that quality is important in children's reading (in the 
context of the problem posed at the outset) even though the con- 
stituents of quality are elusive and hard to define. 

No attempt is made here to examine these questions in depth. 
Suffice here to quote, out of the many definitions we have examined, 
one by Rosenheim (1969) which seems to summarize fairly succinctly 
what many others have said rather less lyrically. 

We do not bcther inordinately with questions such as. "Is this a 
great book?" Or a wholesome one ... or an up-to-date one . . . The 
questions i ask woold tend to be: Will this book ceil into play my child s 
imagination? Wi» it Invite the exercise of genuine compassion or 
humour, or even irony? Will it exploit his capacity for being curious? 
Will its language challenge his awareness of rhythms and structures? 
Will its characters a-^d events call fcr — and even strengthen — his 
understanding of human motives and circumstances, of causes and 
effects? And will it provide him with a joy that is in some part the joy 
of achievement, of understanding, of triumphant encounter with the 

new? . , . 

No topic is intrinsically more worthwhile than another: no topic is 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE AND THE 14 
PRE»SCHOOL CHILD 



Barbara Edmonds 



I once heard a customer in a bookshop ask the assistant for a 
book of poetry. On being asked what particular poet she wished to 
peruse, she said that it didn't really matter; the important thing was 
the colour of the volume, as she had a new carpet and wished to 
match it. Whereupon the ever resourceful assistant took down 
magenta Miltons and burgundy Brownings and other suitably toned 
poets. While this is undoubtedly comical it has, t think, a message for 
any of us who present literature to children and perhaps particularly 
to those who are concerned with pre-school children, for here it all 
begins. Attitudes are formed one way or another. The woman buying 
the book respected poetry, obviously thought there was 'something 
in it' but certainly didn't read it. Perhaps if boredom had not dis- 
couraged her at one stage or another, she might have been able to 
agree with Dryden that "Poetry is delight". 

At the pre-school stage, children should surely find delight and 
satisfaction in their literature. If they do, it seems likely that they will 
find it a continuing interest, one way or another. Not everyone will 
value literacy for the same reason of course. However, it is not simply 
in the hope that they will read later that we provide literary experi- 
ences for young children. Just as we develop ideas and interests by 
going to films and reading novels and poetry and books which inform, 
young children can grow intellectually and emotionally on the stories 
and books and verse we provide for them. If this literature is to be 
relevant and enjoyable to them, it must be both within their range of 
understanding and at the same time lively and interesting. 

In choosing and presenting literature to young children we beg:n 
with a decided advantage, for it is during the p«9-school years that a 
rapid development of language is most likely to occur. Walter de la 
Mare observed, "Young children hunger after words as they do after 
lollipops". Words help to clarify their world for them and, as they are 
at the centre of their world, they like to hear about themselves. 

Indeed the first stories they enjoy are often an accompaniment to 
an activity, such as putting on their shoes* They like also to hear what 
has happened to them and what is going to happen. A two-year old 
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going into hospital was told that she would probably have an egg for 
her tea. She heard this 'story' several times. Finally when approaching 
the hospital and seeing smoke coming from the great chimney stack 
which provided power for the complex organisation she said, '-'They 
are cooking my egg". Youfig children are egocentric. Ben at three had 
advanced beyond the stage of wanting to hear directly about himself. 
Being shown a book about a boy called Ben he said, "1 like that story. 
That's my name. ! dig like that". His teacher asked hJm, "Is your 
spade like that?" thus making him think further. For children of four 
and five the world is extending considerably but they, too, like to hear 
about their own activities. Children who had been taken to see some 
pigeons were absorbed in a home made book which described their 
visit in words and drawings. Later, Eleanor Farjeon's poem "Mrs. 
Peck Pigeon" was presented to them. 

It is of course not possible nor at all desirable that all literature 
for young children should be concerned with actual experiences. It 
seems to me. however, that the books and stories and verse should be 
basically associated with familiar matters — planes, birthdays, 
animals, grandmothers, earth movers and of course, other children, 
and, as in the case of the pigeons, ideas developed from these 
subjects. 

This is not to imply that stories about familiar matters have to be 
factual and cannot be developed imaginatively. On the contrary, 
young children welcome imaginative stories, for a further character* 
istic of their stage of development is that they enjoy imaginative play. 
However, these stories should 1 believe present the real world In an 
imaginative way rather than an imaginary world in a realistic way. 

Young children depend on us to tell them what is real and what is 
not. While listening to The Tale of an Enormous Turnip one child kept 
asking if it was a real turnip. He was satisfied when the adult said it 
looked and grew like a real turnip but was very much bigger because 
ti was a 'pretend' story. For this reason, and also because it is better 
that folk stories should be told in their entirety and not in 'potted' 
versions, it seems desirable to limit the telling of folk stories to those 
which are short and relate to a young child's world. "The goats in the 
turnip field", for example, is about animals and animal behaviour with 
which they are familiar. It is certainly a flight of the imagination for 
one bee to chase several goats successfully from the field, but it is 
within the bounds of possibility and is, incidentally, very acceptable 
to children who are small in a world of large and powerful adults. 

In Ask Mr. Bear, by Majorie Flack, the animals are personified in 
a way which does not confuse. Danny asks various farmyard 
creatures what he can give his mother for her birthday. It is certainly 
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a flight of fancy that they reply, but their replies are realistic. The hen 
suggests an egg, and the goose a feather pillow. The bear tells him to 
give her a bear hug, which is appropriate, and the phrase does exist 
in our language. 

A realistic story about picking apples from a tree or buying apples 
from the market can be interesting to children, but so too can an 
imaginative one such as The Utile Red House by A. W. Bailey. In this 
story 3 boy looks for "A little red house with no doors and no 
windows but with a beautiful star inside". The boy does find an apple 
ar.d his mother cuts it across ways to show him the star. This is a 
satisfactory conclusion which young children need. They may enjoy 
a little tension and apprehension but their need for security demands 
an acceptable solution. They like to hear the same story over and 
over again and find enjoyment in knowing what is going to happen. 
Comments such as '1 know what is going to happen' or 'I thought you 
were going to say that' are often made. Enjoyment is heightened, not 
lessened by boing able to anticipate the conclusion. The warmth and 
security of an adult telling the story is also important to the child's 
enjoyment. 

They will of course be able to follow and, at least partly, to 
anticipate the conc-u-iion if the story is sir-ple but well constructed. 
A number of successful stories have a circular construction. Just a 
few characters involved in one simple plot are characteristic of the 
best stories. Children of this age have very hazy conceptions of time 
and space so that a story like The Ugly Duckling involving different 
seasons and places would be too complex. They have too, a short 
concentration span, so short 'one-sitting' rather than serial stories are 
appropriate. 

Pre-school children like to be active so they enjoy participating. 
Stories which allow for gesture, such as The Tale of a Turnip, stories 
containing repetitive phrases which take the ear such as, 
"Give me back my caps 
You monkey you" 
in Caps for Sale, by S. Esphyr, and refrains, such as 
"Hundreds of Cats 
Thousands of Cats 

Millions and billions and trillions of Cats" 
in Millions of Cats by Wanda G'ag, and accumulative stories such as 
Ask Mr. Bear, all give opportunities for children to join in and so 
make the story even more their own. 

Thus far I have implied that literature must be appropriate to a 
child's stage of development In order to be enjoyed. However, very 
dull stories could be written if that was the only criterion. Literature 
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for ycHir^ chU^fi m«y Dm simpl«. t>ut it will only b« im«rMUng ff H 
It liv«fy •fMl clMT, and m'tt^n without condescension. Svcti a book 
Is, I th'tnk, fndi4tn Two f##f sn<f hit Hofsm by M#ro«f«t Frlskey. It Is 
vip#fl wortt) lellmg. Indisn Two Feet longed fof a horse. His father seld 
he coutd heve one if he could fmd one. so he set out ecross Vtm 
pfatTNi. Me came across bfsons and buffak>es and prairie r^>b4ts< but 
no horse. At last he went to steep in front of a cactus. White he wes 
asleep and not searching, r horse cafne and loolied over the cactus 
and wolie him. Here Is a simple plot, a progression of looking end 
rot f%rHi;r>g, leading to a satisfactory corKrIusion. CKttdren would 
probebly expect him to firtd a hors^, ^ut the pleasant twist of the horse 
fW)ding him provides fun as well as satisfaction. Moreover the simple 
c4bmax i« made perfectly clear. rK)t iust by the event, rm by tfie 
illustration, which precisely mirrors the event, and which they see 
t>«fore IfKlian Two Feet does, t jt by tfve author's words. The pw%ch 
tine is 

He didn t f»nd a horse 
t>ut a horse found him", 
and, if you are four, you think that i$ very funny indeed. One four 
year wes particularly enchantad by it. He chuckled away to n<m- 
self as he went oW to do something else. ' Ha didn't flr>d a h^?^, but 
a horse found him". His teacher was sensU^ve enotught to recogrUxe 
hit appreciation and leave it at that A less wise aduH. anxious to have 
h*m read, may have tried to point out words to twn, for exarmp4e 
horse ' which appears twice m the sentence. His in<^est in books 
was weM aroused, for later in the morrWng he went back arKi 'read' 
the boek to l*^imself. That is to say. he ir^preted the pictures and 
rerrwnt>er«d some of t;t>e phrases< 

Anotfwr boy. a few months older, found pleasure ar>d satisfaction 
♦n i di fferent kind of book. This conversation was recorded 
Chifi^l Ck» you krww what made the ho^es in thi$ wood^ 
Adutt Was it some kind «vf worm f 
Ch>ld Do you know wha« ki^nd? 
Adutt No do you? 

C^M^d Yes. Toredo wo^'ms Th^« is a b»t of one of the p«iee of the eki 
wharf They had to tak« tiS-5«> o«t and put »new t**^ In 
t>ecau»e Tote^t^ w^r;^7ir^s had eat«n rihem tn<o frroles under the 
watier. Thev. X\km to l«ive in ho^es under thift watmr. 

ON-kJ D'^ kiv:*!Ow what this is ? 

Adu^t H «t that has twrrred to stone ? 

ChH^d 1 tKM^k that 's T>r^«r^ right The wood ^s tto be under the 
grtiMitf'id fc^r freds of vi»^*^% and as it r^ts Mft*e grair« o^ 
^md ?a«t in as U^ttfe b»ir« *r?>od rot away. It's called pctrffi«l 
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wood. r#«l it \X'% smooth. 
Adalt Ho^ do you know so much about it? 

Chm Miss — didn't know to tell m« so sh« took us to the librtry 
to get a book. The firrt book was no good, so we had to go 
back and get this one. 
One further example of vvhat literature can mean to young chiWrer* 
Is that of a tjoy who had not spoken at all at school and appeared to 
be reUfded. Me was suddenly aroused from his lethargy by hearing 
the story of Dsvid »nd CoiiSth. It is suggesued that perhaps he felt 
like David, small and helpless. As young children are able to relieve 
^ome of their anxieties and tensions through imaginative play io they 
rmay to a certain extent through hearing stories. Refer s Chsir by Ezra 
jgick Keats is an iraaginative ^tor, of hew a young child coped, or was 
helped to cope, with a rrew supplanting baby jn 'he house. As well* 
children. particuU'iy middle class children, lead very orderly struc- 
tured lives, so that it is a relief to them to hear about a dog calle<i 
Harry who hked to t>e dirty. 

The t>oy who heard Divid »nd Goliath saw perhaps a wider worUl 
and so was more able to cope with his own. "^his is not to suggest 
that Dsvfd 9r*d Go^^^th is merely therapeutic treatn^^t, for my po^nt 
is that it is a very f*ne story and that a secorwl rate o*r>e may rwt have 
$tirr«d the boy. The second child, the one interested in petrified wood* 
dertii>«d satisfaction from discovering hard facts in a book. U4itMn 
Two feet gave pleasure bec^' se it was txith sufficiently reaMstic ^nd 
imaginative to t^e coff\^eh%r\6e<i It is, at least partly, a w(sh- 
falf*Ument story I thir>k, too, that this child took pleasure, impUcitfy* 
m the ba^ancst of the sente'-Kre It certairay made it easy for him to 
remember, 

Yovng children are interested in the sound of words ar>d tM 
pmn^rjy r?Hf ^ihrases and sentences A ch4?d of three said "c^iv:>p*>yU ' 
to h*mseH ov«r a*-d over again wtthout knowing what it meant ncK 
wfs^ing to knew at that stage, The-^ pondew cr'r mearnngs. Onm girt 
wes fold that the rainbow was fadur^g, and later that he# skirt w«s 
fading. S^e looked most alarmed Ats^N>ther >oc>k*<(SJ with corvsiderab^ 
interest at a f»>an who. it was said, had uv^d in his sw*tcase ' for 
three weeks A boy eating an aop*e was told it was a Gr»nny Smith 
TNs amesed Hwn and he repeated it several timet Then he heard »r» 
#dw*t ta^kif^ abcAift pith' in mn orar(|e- He picked this rhyme. Hi* 
fri«nd, f»red by Such ^v«rHiv«n-;#ss^, made Ns offering al>out tM 
erange p*p» He sa*d * Mv broths- *ays MHp Mrp Hocray' but I sar f '^P 
r>p Pooray . They experiment w^th rhythms ton. As she worked w<sh 
the cJay. a girl ch^^ted: 138 
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t m gomg to m«^e a c«t 

A linl« c«t 

A litti« CMX 

ArKj here's his Uil ". 
Th«y rvpeat television «dt: 

"A Tinker Toy 6 good toy 

I like a Tinker". 
They nieke their own verse: 
"Ants ctimb trees 

Like cets do 

And birds don't ' 

after hearing The Ant Tree by Louis Southern A child of fovir and e 
half likened a 2ebra's name to a Roman centurion's helmet. Such 
interest provides a vory good basis and reason for extending it 
through poetry. 

Pre school children can appreciate verse which is short arvd has a 
strong rhythm and clear rhyme. They like onomatopaeia and allitera- 
Uon, nonsense syttabies, and refrains. Poets writing for young children 
usuially choose everyday subiecis, new shoes, yellow ribbons, horses, 
pamcakes. water. That the poem is short and simole and about f3miliar 
matters is of course not enough. It must sound interest ir>g snd con air 
jrteresting imagery. Such a poem is "Cats'* by Elea:ior i^arjeon. 

This poem may illustrate a further aspect which is present in 
wvorthwhite li'erature for young children This is the author's values 
or point of v«ew. The poet s views cn "Cats ' appears to be f^lf 
admiring, ha'f exasperated, but all tinged with pleasure and good 
humour at their ways. In the book. Poflf's Oats flhe author. Mare 
S«mont. is critical of the showy race horses and admires the plain and 
humt>le Polly, but does not spoil the book by pointing out these 
values directly. 

I t>eli«v€ young children undefsUnd these attitudes implicitly at 
!east Th^ author s values then, e^ecially if it is an appreciation of 
fun as in the fo> story Th^ Teeny We^y Womsn, should be one of 
the considerations we mak^« vvhen choosing literature. 

Now having sAid all this I come to Nursery Rhymes which defy 
.Ttany of th« d;c turns tut are much loved and are a^^oprUte. They 
were no^ of ourse w. tlen for children but thiey are short, they have 
c^e*r r*ivrr>es. strong and vgiri«d rhythms, and a ^r^tt variety of 
characters, from a jovial Old King Cole to the unfortunate Doctor 
Foster, many chil-ifen and ar.imals and much nonsense. T(Mfy have 
ieed the v<*ry characieriit^cs which children enjoy in ps>etry. Above 
a i they are fuH of i<fe and vigour It doe&n t matter to youf>g children 
who Hector Protecto' was but his name h«s an interesting sound. 
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"Hiitrtiiby* Baby th« cr«dk It gr—n" may hav« oriQinalty referred to 
thtt C|u«stk>n of auccastion to ih« throoa, but childran hMr its lyrical 
quality. Dylan Thorriat wroto, 

Tba fUwX poama I krwm wara nuraery rtrymaa and bafora I could raad 
tham for myaalf I had coma to k>va tha worda of t^afn, tha words 
alona. What thay stood for. or syrnbolizad. rr maant waa of very 
sacofKlary Importanca What mattarad mm% tha sourvd of ttt^m on the 
lipa 'zyt tha ramota and ^omprehans<t>ta g^own up9 who saamad Tor 
somia raaaon, to ba ('ving in my world. I lovad tha shapa and shada 
and aiza arMi rK>lsa of tha words as thay hummad strummed and 
galioppau aior>g. (In Scutty. 1966) 
Young children probably like nursery rhynr>es for the reasons made 
lucid by this poet. They enjoy the sound and they enjoy linowir>g \rhat 
everyone seems to krK>w. In the B 8.C. TV series Mother Tongue a 
littta girl sings "I had a little nut tree ' from her book of Nursery 
Rhymes. Her mother listens with ;n*€rest and says We know that 
one don't ¥ve?". and James Biltton thoroughly approves. 

I have discussed in very general terms the needs of pre school 
children but wtthin these years there is of course a wide range of 
interest and ability. It is, therefore, r>ot enough to t>uy SLitable books 
anfl present them at random. For example, young children are r>ct 
capable of sequential thinking. Therefore, for them, each page must 
t>e self contavmed. whereas older children can handle lncraasir>gly 
difficult sequences Young children need sirrple, uncomplicated 
pictjfes. but older ones can t>e offered a variety in illustrations, such 
as the line drawings in ferdmand by Rotsert Lawson. As we all 
know, if children are not allowed to progress, they grow t>ored arvd 
do not progress There are, for example, many nrw>y books showing 
co-oiirs These are mostly in the form of referenc9 t>ooks — red 
beads, a clue car I saw a chtid look at one of these in a perfurnrtory 
way. but when he was offered a more imag*r>ative one — But where ts 
the green per rot by Thomas amd Wanda Zacharias — he was com- 
pl«Ptely absort)«d 

That * the - ig^t book (or story or poem) be n\ade available to the 
right rtiild at the right time ' is not an easy precept to follow, but I 
believe Jt should be our aim if literature is to be relevant to your»gi 
children. Finally, and most important of all. it is our attitude wt»icr» 
wHI encourage interest Such an attitude is exemptif^ed by the mother 
in Mother fongye who said wiih appreciatior; ' We krow that one 
don't we? ' 

Most p'e school children are unable to read »n tf>« literal sense, 
but with our help they can interpret their literature Bro»d^y speaking 
this is, I suppose, l>e*ng literate If they have interestirvg titerary 
experiences at their own level ar>d ara not hurried into dec»pherif>g 
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words, into 'barking at p^int' as Or, Johnson said scathingly. th«y 
ar« iikaly to want to read In th« future. 

As I hav« sugg«$ta<j, th« elTactivenass of th«s« titsrary experiences 
depends largely on the understandin^^i the chHdrwi ha«^e of their own 
eiperiences. If pre-school children are able ^.o talk about their famllUr 
world, to ask Questions about it, to be amirsed. to be sympathetic, 
they will 'read' with understanding and their 'readir>g' will further 
increase their understanding. 
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THREE R'8 FOR TECHNICAL TEACHERS: 15 
Realistic Reading Resources 

Bath Stevenson 



Th« area relati'xg to reading and tha uta of technical vocabulary 
•ncompat^s five vocabularies which average or so-called 'normal' 
people possess; that is* a listening one* a speaking one* a reading one* 
a writing one* and a thinking one. There is no order as to the Impor- 
Unce or the acquisition of these vocabularies in the young adult Ufa. 
because a con<xiT?i«tant working of two or more of these vocabularies 
tends to help the individual learner make the technical vocabulary 
become part of his everyday meaningful language. This P«per attempu 
to emphasize the importance of learning vocabulary, reading and other 
literacy skills as an affective as v/ell as a cogn!tive process; and it 
draws on my personal euperience of more than twenty years of 
teaching. 

Why is it important to help the student to develop the different 
literary skills? The obvious ansvirer is for the purpose of communlca< 
tion, either for communication from ptint to person or perscn to print 
or person to person. usir>g the verbal too. of language. Let us look at 
our now' experience ar>d be Realistic' and arwlyiic about the com- 
munication process which should or could be going on here. 

You are correlating your thmking and listening vocabularies* you 
might be translating into a note talkir^ or written vocabulary. Just 
now, I am the ser>der and you are the receiver t>ecause I am the 
speaker in front of you. You may receive my message differently from 
the way that I desire you to receive it. because other variables enter 
the co-nmunication process. 'V/hat I am may speek loude'' then what 
I sa>'. The fact that I have a dialect of ErH>l»»^^ different from the 
maiwity of you may interefere with the nf>essage. You are analyzing 
my speech* wondering at>out me. According to your pest experiencee* 
you may t>e reactirnj to my posture, dress* preswtatlon ~ linguistic 
or ctfierwise. At a recent confererK^ I listened to a t>ri1]lam lecturer 
and I liked him because I a^eed with what he said, but I could not 
keep my attentk>?i focused on the context of his lecture because I 
kept woTKJering at>out him and what made h'm tick. His personal 
appearar>ce confused me because his hair s*>le, Uck of b«»afd or side- 
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burns and mode of dress typified styles of twenty years ago rather 
than now. 

I agree with Vygotsky (1962) concerning his views on this 
language-thought relationship. He stated: 

Schematically we may imagine thought and speech as two inter- 
secting circles. In their overlapping parts thought and speech coincide 
to produce what is called verbal thought. Verbal thoughr. however, does 
not by any means include all forms of thought or all tojms of speech. 
There is a vast area of thought that has no direct relation to speech, 
the thinking manifested in the use of toot» belongs in this area as ^09Z 
practical intellect in genera!. 

. . . speech structures mast^ed by the child t>ecome the basic 
structures of his thinking . . . thought development i.^ determined by 
language. I.e. by the linguistic toots of thought and by the socio- 
cultural experience of the child. Essentially the development of inner 
speech depends on outside factors . . . the child's intellectual growth is 
contingent on his mastering the social means of thought that is 
language 

fn looking over these words of Vygotsky, the phrase 'thought that has 
no direct relation to speech, the thinking manifested in the use of 
tools* I am reminded of the statement made concerning many students. 
He's good with his hand^.' Because some students have had difficulty 
in expressing their thougnis verbally or have not mastered the 
mechanics of the skill of writmg. teachers have sometimes assumed 
that \hese students are dumb: i.e. they lack intelligence. We. as 
educators, must be careful of such assumptions. An anrj:{ng story on 
such a line is told in Ken Kesey's novel One flew Over *h0 Cuckoo's 
Nest in which Chief Bromden posed as deaf and dur>h in the 
mental institution. It seenved that some people ignored h/' when he 
talked in early life; therefore he withdrew and decided ^ > silent. 
As teachers, t believe it is our responsibility to help students triinslate 
thought into language, both verbal and written. Practical daily tasks, 
such as the ability to tie shoelaces also demonstrate intelligence. 
I've seen this activity analyzed step by step in a teacher's workshop, 
translating a daily activity into a literacy skill. Try it for vocabulary 
development! Your Realistic Reading Resources are multitudinousi 

In being realistic about a situation, one looks at 'the way it is'. An 
assessment is made of the assets arvd needs. The first step concerning 
improvement of reading in teehalcal subjects whether in the sciences 
or trade areas, should be a self-evaluation of the teacher's skills in 
knowing how to teach reading. The second step should he an assess- 
ment of th«i pupils' abilities and the third step should be an inventory 
of the physical and material; that is. where will the reading actually be 
taking place — in a lecture room, a laboratory or a machine shop? 
What software (textbooks, dictionaries, referervces. magazines etc.) 
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and hardware (cassette players, slide viewers, tchlstoscopes, etc.) 
are available? 

What goal* are set? Do the students take part in setting the goals 
toward making themselves more excellent players in the game of life 
by Improving their thir^klng and literacy skills? In order to Improve 
these skills the students have to improve the use of their language — 
whether it is English, Hindustan J. Greek or Creole. 

Too many people are wanting to break disciplines apart, focus on 
specific areas and neglect orher areas. Over emphasis of either 
phonics or look-say methods without weaving in the meaning and 
comprehension can cause our players to produce only a poor or 
mediocre drama. Maybe we should heed the message of Lewis Carroll 
in Through the Looking Gfass when he wrote "Take care of the sense 
and the sounds will take care of themselves". Please don't get me 
wrong. Word attack skills have to be taught most times- Some very 
bright children may have caught the skills by exposure or hearing 
them taught to another. Many adults have no Idea where, or when or 
how they learned to read. 

Let's cheek out the positive, before we try to eliminate the nega- 
tive. The majority of people, unless deaf and dumb, are 50 per cent 
literate without instruction. I make a proposition to the Adult Literacy 
Class that I teach at night. I ask them if this sounds reasorwble, "Any- 
thing that you can say with understanding, and anything you can hear 
with understanding, you should be able to read and write". I ask thern 
to think about that. Is it reasonable? And they usually agree that it 
sounds logical, so from there we begin the battle for total literacy. 

The most successful group that I have taught in Australia was my 
first group of seven men that began last September, one night a week 
for two hours. Another teacher worked with me so that possible 
problems In communication that i might have as a migrant would be 
eliminated. Each evening the men would come prepared to talk to the 
group for a few minutes and to have their oral contribution tape 
recorded. They would usually either give a personal anecdote or tell 
a joke. I would transcribe their language, have the secretary type eech 
one s contribution and give it to them for reading at the next session 
The meaning was already there rcr them so only the decoding was 
necessary. If word attack skills or syllabifiratioa needed to be worked 
on, what better way than In using their own languatje? 

Many time* It is when we impose our set of valuea on others that 
resistance comes. Let us think for a few moments on the linguistically 
foreign environment of school. The language of home \<i often quite 
different^ the language of the peer group Is different, one teacher 
speaks differently fro-n another, and teachers speak differently to each 
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other, A poem In that delightful book of children's poems. The 
Geranium on the Window S'*ll Just Died but Teacher you Went Right 
On?, expresses it so well: 

You talk funny when you talk to the principal. Or when the teacher 
next door borrows some paper. And when my mother comes to see you, 
you talk funny. Why don't you talk to them like you talk to us? 
So students have to decipher meanings from talk, and there are so 
many messages being sent out, that misinterpretation In receiving Is 
eacy. 




Hoger Shuy makes the following statement: 

Linguistics have argued for the need to see the intarrelattonship 
of oral language and reading particularly in terms of the systematic 
jifferences t>etween types of oral language (regional, social, stylistic) 
and now there is reason to believe that written composition may also be 
a fruitful introduction to reading skills. This attempt at reunitir>g reading 
With the other language skills leads to many other Interesting areas for 
serious consideration. Not only must we know a great deal about the 
language systems of the children whom we plan to make literate but 
we must also know a great deaf about the language of instruction (both 
that of the teacher and the text), about comprehension of t<Ah reading 
and oral language, and the interrelatedness of the study of lar>guage 
acquisition and concept development. 
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In tha primary schools, there is the Uik. or language of the basal 
readers or reading scheme. Does it sound like a real talk? Is it 
'Language For Ufa' as discussed In The Bullock Report? And of 
course the ultimate in this linguistically foreign environment Is that 
of the textl)ook In so many of our post primary subjects. Secondary 
people are becoming aware of the vast discrepancy between students 
actual reading levels and the readability levels of their textbooks. 

In assessing your classroom scene^ I would hope that these are 
two of the first points which you discover. Number one — th© approxi- 
mate reading level of each of your students* and number two the 
approximate readability levels of your class texts, supplementary 
texts and hand-out papers. The reading levels of the students may be 
assessed in several different ways. However, it must be remembered 
that a reading level in literature for a particular student may be 
several grade levels higher than the reading level for that same 
stud6nt in science material. Most reading tests use literature or 
social studies materials for their major items. That is why it is well 
for the reading resource teacher in the school to be on the achieve- 
ment testing team and to secure grade placement scores in each 
subject area for each student at the beginning of the school year. 
There should be an individual index card for each teacher of every 
child with his various subject levels designated. However, with regard 
to estimating readability levels of materials, should you not have a 
favourite instrument, 1 would suggest that you experiment with the 
Fry readability Graph. Before Fry published it in the Journal of Read- 
ing, April 1968, in workshops I conducted for Science and Social 
Studies in Florida, we devoted much time to the lengthy process of 
using the Dale-Chall formula and the Dale list of 3,CXX) words. Another 
technique that is rapidly coming into much use for matching students 
and books is cloze procedure. One of the uses of this technique is to 
help teachers decide if they want to purchase certain texts for their 
students. 

Knowing these two mechanical, kind of hard, cold facts about 
the scene and 'hat our students have a reading level span of probably 
eight grades and that some of our print resources are far beyond the 
reading level of many of our students and agreeing that language — 
vocabulary — words are in the tool kit to do this literacy scene, what 
do we do next? How do we go about developing the language com- 
munication skills, pjarticularly of those students who so desperately 
need them developed? What do we know of their interests, ambitions, 
self-concepts? It is Important for us to know? I believe it is. I don't 
be!ieve that we can get to first base unless we know our students and, 
also, that they know us and trust us. I believe that education shouW 
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be an educaring process. Too many times we have the problem of the 
unmotivated, and wo don't exactly know why. Daniel Fader, author of 
Hooked on Books and The Naked Children tells of the lad, Wentworth, 
in The Naked Children. 

sure I can read. I have been abie to read ever since I can 

remember. But I ain't never gonna let them know, on account of Iff'n 

I do I'm gonna have to read all that crap they got. 
So what do we do? Try the unorthodox? We want to help them to 
improve their vocabulary, their comprehension, their word attack 
skills, but first we have to get their attention. I must share the story of 
Vernon, the six foot five Form III young man who was only staying in 
school until leaving age. 

Vernon's literacy skills were very limited but his interests in the 
real life outside school were keen. I was trying to toach this class of 
juvenile delinquents . . . and one day in total defeat, I decided that 
it would be a free reading day in the librai^. I wanted it to be free for 
me. too. You know teachers are humani I think students don't always 
realize this. Anyway, Vernon, who never read or did a written assign- 
ment was totally engrossed in a magazine. I looked over his shoulder 
and he was studying a liquor advertisement. I asked him what kind it 
was and he immediately named Smirnoff Vodka. I asked him if he 
would mind going through the magazine and copying down the names 
of all the liquor, beer, wine and ale advertisements. This was intrigu- 
ing to him. so he immediately and happily went to Viork. 

His mates became inquisitive and wanted to do what Vernon was 
doing. I made a very secretive affair about it, as to the possibility of 
my losing my job if the principal discovered what I was allowing them 
to do. Magazines containing liquor ads had been banned from this 
library in previous years, so it was somewhat a new deal. The boys 
began competing to see who had the longest list and when they read 
their list to me individually I subversively weaved in word attack and 
syllabification skills. But. after this experience, THEY LET ME INI 

And this is the first secret of successful teaching, I believe. Do the 
students accept what we are trying to teach? I believe that tha first 
stpp in communicatiori has to be meaningful. This thing called 
meaning, understanding, comprehension or thought is so idiosyn- 
cratic — in that it resides in a particular individual as a unique 
function of his experiences and the particular ways in which he has 
classified those experiences. 

So it is with the concepts which emerge as a result of the 
codifying process. For instance, my concept of the word tea may not 
be the same as the general Australian concept of tea because my 
experience of tea has been vastly different from yours. 
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I knew tea as either hot tea with lemon, or cream, or iced tea only 
whereas for you 'tea' may be your three course evening meall There 
are so many multiple meanings. Meaning, then, is in people, not in 
words* phrases or sentences. 

My closing thought would be thisi If teachers enjoy school, 
students enjoy school and learning takes place. The worth of the 
Individual is supreme. The black boy who wrote to his former Reading 
teacher from Vietnam after she had sent him a birthday cake saying, 
'Miz Knowles, you wuz the first person to ever make me feel like 
anybody'. Illustrates communication and heart-felt language. The 
Resources that she used in trying to teach Reading must have been 
Realistic. 
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THE PIT AND THE AMBULANCE 16 
Diagnosis and Preventative Teaching in 
Relation to Language Skills 

Angela M. Rfdsdale 



Since "Literacy, a Focus for the Future" is the theme of the first 
Australian Reading Conference, it will be of some value to us to took 
at literacy In the context of total language. For that Is what the 
Bullock Report (1975) did. The title of the Report, A Language for 
Life (H.M.S.O., 1975) demonstrates very clearly the Committee's 
concern for a positive developmental view of reading as an Important 
part, but only a part, of the total language process, and that, to repress 
a child's talking, listening and writing In favour of its reading Is to 
repress Its genera! language development and, in turn, its reading as 
well. In fact It goes on to say that reading itself Is more than a recon- 
struction of the author's meaning. It is the perception of those mean- 
ings within the relevant experience of the reader. So when James 
Britton who wrote the chapter on "Language and Learning" chose to 
head it with this quotation from Georges Gusdorf, 'Man interposes a 
network of words between the world and himself and thereby becomes 
the master of the world\ it Is evident that language is seen as the 
means by which we structure reality. To quote from that chapter: 

Man's Individual, social and cultural achievements can be rightly 
understood only if we take into account the fact that he is essentially a 
symbol-using animal. By this account what makes us typically human Is 
the fact that we symbolise, or represent to ourselves, the objects, 
people and events t;iat make up our environment and do so cumula- 
tively, thus creating an inner representation of the world as we hav9 
encountered it. (A Language for Lite. 1975.) 

It is not surprising then to find the Committee drawing these 
inferences from the relationship between language and learning: 

1. ail genuine learning involves discovery, and it is as ridiculous to 
suppose that teaching begins and ends with 'instruction' as it Is to 
suppose that 'learning by discovery' means leaving children to 
their own resources; 

2. tangrjage has a heuristic function; that is to say a child can learn 
by talking and writing as certainly as he can by listening and 
reading; 
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3. to exploit the process of discovery through language in all its 
uses is the surest means of enabling a child to master his mother 
tongue. {A Language for Life, 1975.) 

Equally obvious too are the reasons that prompted the Committee 
after making such a claim, to go further and articulate the natural 
corollary for such a credo for those concerned for its translation into 
practice: 

We believe it is essential that all teachers in training Irrespective 
of the age group they Intend to teach should comp5ete satisfactorily a 
substantial course In language and in the teaching of reading. 
{A Language for Ufe, 1975.) 

If schools are to achieve their aims of enabling a child to master 
his mother tongue, then teachers need to be considerably more 
sophisticated in their attitude towards language in the classroom. It 
is essential that teachers be equipped to evaluate the language 
environment of the classroom and to subject language to critical 
scrutiny. They need to be fully aware of the kinds of demands 
they can and should make on the child's linguistic and cognitive 
competence. They need an adequate knowledge of language theory 
from which to derive some explanations for the language behaviour 
observed in any instance or group of instances of language 
deviancy. And they need to be able to plan a progiamme which is 
based on the facts of language and language acquisition and a particu- 
lar child's linguistic capacity and competence. But if the teacher'8 
professional preparation has not included language study approached 
through a theory of language that provides a principled basis from 
which the curriculum components are derived, then with the best will 
in the world his or her teaching may be not only less effective but 
actually inhibiting to the language development of children and thus 
to their cognitive growth. Hence, as the Bullock Report noted, there 
Is an urgent need for inservice language education. 

But 'any theoretical knowledge offered to teachers must be Inte- 
grated with the Intuitive knowledge on which their teaching is based. 
Knowledge of linguistic theory alone has little impact on teachers' 
classroom behaviour'. {A Language for Life, 1975.) As Havelock 
(Havelock, 1971) so rightly argues, to rely exclusively on formal 
courses is to misjudge the school as a social organism and under-rate 
the part the teacher himself plays in initiating change. The individual 
school is a highly important focal point in inservice education and any 
approach to extension of further education that ignores its potential 
as a dynamic force is doomed to disappointment. Any language pro- 
gramme for any school must begin in and with that school. 

Teachers need to know the answers to the following questions: 
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Does the development of language stimulate the cievelopmeni of 
thought? 

V/hat strategies are used by children in their acquisition of 
cognition and langtiage? 

What roles do adults play in language development? 

P'laget begins his study cf The Language and Thought of the Child 
by asJcir>g "What arc the needs which a child tends to satisfy when he 
talks?" {Piaget, 1955). To ar^swer this, one needs to understand 
some basic Piagetian concepts. For Piaget, cognitive developmerrt, 
from the very beginnings of life through to adolescence, is malted by 
the individual's active and unconscious structuring of the ir^xit they 
receive in the env«/on*nent. Even before language is aquired children 
be^in to construct their own reality for tiiemse.*ves. fn the serisori- 
motor stage they learn tHat'oBjecfirTil^^ t>e^Tnntng~*^ 
of the preoperational stage they nnaster use of objects to represent 
other objects in play and th^^iitmg. fmally. by having developed the 
ability to fo^m real mental images and have labels for these images of 
ob>ects, they corror.ent on absent objects and past events. 

In Piagei's theory, cognitive development determines the co-'jrse 
of language grovrth. The role of the cUssroom teacher, th^-efore. Is to 
establish an atmospHere w^ich offers children activities and objects 
which will stimulate them toward optimum growth. Not onfy should 
adults provide objects and produce events designed to promote thir»k- 
ing but the^^ shOsjJd also use both their own and the children's 
lanouage to probe and discuss the problems the children encountered 
in %^ch a way as to provide the children with activities, objects and 
questions to promote further cognitive growth. Furth (Furth. 1S70) 
provides an excellent framework, for study for a school intent on 
developing a continuous and consistent policy. 

In contrast to Piaget. Vygotsky {Vygotsky. 1962) sees the dialogue 
between adult and child as one of rrvajor inn^portance. as a critical 
factor ir^uencing language de-^etopment and a sffTBiAlus to cognitive 
growth. Jhus children learn names ar^d language slrucilures from their 
dialogue and A^iie tr;« child tiikes rr^rf 'r**rs vi;-,! ^i^fzut^i to r-e*cH 
mature conctptual levels, the beginning of language and thought 
comes from the model provided by adults. Hence in Vygotsky '» view 
the role of adult language is clearly critical for alt language »r>d 
thought dev-ftlopmemt and a classroom for young learrwrs would need 
to be basiSd on language activities designed to use terms that provide 
children with cognitive growth. 

Bruner <B'?ur>er. 1966) stands somewhere between ^h« two. 
be^»€ving m he does that language plays a stronger ro^e in j^mulating 
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thooQfu than ck>«s Piaset. but does not give it as predominant a role 
as does Vygotsky. 

According to Bruner, iaryguQQe becomes a major stimulant to 
cognition once language acquisition begins^ because the quits sophis- 
ticated strategies used b/ children as they acquire language become 
avsiilabie for cognitive leamlr>g in general and are crucial to cognitive 
dev/elopment. «a the early stages ianifluaQ^ stimulates thought by 
providing children with a complex structure which helps in organiza- 
tion of general cognitive structures. Later, language he(ps older 
children attaitn the achievement of mature thought of individuals who 
use language to abstract the features of experience and reorganize 
them into a rational system. So* in answering the questions a school 
shoyid be asking itself before it develops a language policy, Bruner 

respects. Fu^rther, he believes that strateg-es ussd in language acquisi- 
tion serve as stimulants to the development of thcoc^ht- 

Bruner's viev»/ of language can provide an acceptable guideline 
for pJanning construction for the primary school while findings from 
P la get's work and Vygotsky's insights extend Bruner 's framework. 
Children must have active irrvolvement with concrete objects if they 
are to develop the Thinking strategies which will in turn increase 
language ability. But to follow Pi*get's theory alone in developing a 
sdnool policy might be to ignore the educative role of adult language 
except as an exterwiirvg and probing mechanism into children's think- 
ing. We might also underestimate the educative value of children's 
veroal output except as an indicator of cognitive lev^l as suggested by 
Furth. On the other hand, if we were to foiicw VygnUsky exclusively, 
we would stress adult language. 

I am arguing for a school iar»guage curTicu'u^yi y:-r^7 combines 
elements from all three theor^icians. 

A good school programme should provif^;^ cbiudrsn vAXh p.'?9aty\pf 
intiti.rj^dent activity, as would a F^iaget-t/)as^<i fiPv ; -^r-fifrTifl, ii ; m^^y 
to ensuva active structuring and involvemfenl J'n 

in addition, this progranrune should imcli;;# Uum-^ .^t:po)ftU»RA!jJes 
for cr: .crren to near and interact w*rn acSulllu sn^ci eaicri' ^^Jthwr irn dualogue 
as V>gotsky would recommend. Finally, .as Bf\m*i}f sviQrgt:^t$., ;s pro- 
grannrrve of mer t encourages chilcren to dioacn'ilv^ t^je! ' e.^r^er^jfif^v^js |n 
their own terms and to build on the languagi^ 1c-;*^ms? us^^il. 

Tne school must be clear in its own aco^PUfffi^ce of a di«ttin/frUc;;7> 
betwt-en two kinds of language. There is the i^ngua^e mec^sary Uo 
the v4>lopment of the personal self: those im^9iircat(v/.'> and io>tf3- 
vidually creative aspects of lar^guvjg** activity, T^,6r§ ;^ sisa th^ langu- 
age which enrtr>ie$ us to tnake retationships wjfm othenB; the public and 
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social aspects of language activity. In addition* the education system 
demands of children certain language activity that sodety expects of 
tnose who have been or are going through the formal educational 
system. So a distinction must be drawn. Doughty and Thornton use 
the terms 'language for learning' and 'language for Iivir>g' when they 
say: 

Language tor Gving (will) refer to all the ways in which human beings 
make use ol language in the ordinary course of their evefyday lives: and 
language tor iearning will refer to aU the ways in which language enters 
into the process of teaching and learning. A proper understanding of 
the relationship between language tor Uving and language tor learning 
ts vital to a coherent theory of ian^^iage study. Unless w«» see clearly 
the ways in wtiich lariguage for learning relates to. and derives from 
language for living, we will rsever be able to make sense of the language 

meeie e l tt ie lea n m te, f t he V t ng m mUc -p fokU e m m that f a r e mil t e ech e f 

(Doughty. Thornton, 1973.) 

With such a distirunion in mind therefore the school as a whole 
and then tne teachers as individuals need to see that language is for 
ftvirig with and need also to be tx)Id enough to set down some kind of 
policy, or credo or manifesto to which all teachers can subscrit>e and 
by which they will work. 

It is worth noting here that v^iie the Bullock Report states plainly 
that "a child can learn by talkir>g and writing as certainly as he can by 
listening and readirig" nevertheless the Report also notes the develop- 
ntental nature of language and the uridoubted fact that children come 
to school with considerable irujividual differences in rhcir performance 
as users of the lar^guage. 

It seems of little profit here to t>ecome embroiled in the Great 
Debate sparked off by Bernstein in the late 1950's when he wrote his 
first article on 'forn«r and 'public' lar>guage. Too much has been said 
and written on the so-called restricted and elaborated codes already. 
Bernstein has become the central figure in the continuing language- 
deprivation str-uggle. Much of Bernstein's initial thinking has been 
reformulated partly t>ecause of growth of his own insights and partly 
tsecause linguists came to the attack armed with powerful linguistic 
arguments to challenge what was until then considered as a socio- 
logical thesis. Educators found that language intervention programmes 
based on the notion of language deprivation were generally unsuc* 
cessful over any length of time. The psycholinguists and sociolingulsts 
t>egan to question seriously the relationships t>etween language 
uti lizatiao ( Chomsky's notion of performance) and cognitive or 
intellectual functioning. The simple equatio«i of school failure with a 
language deficit simply did not balance out. Other terms enter into 
calculation — self-esteem, values, lar^uage and thinking styles. 
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motivation, school suuctures, teacher and parental expectations and 
the suitability or otherwise of school curricula in terms of catering for 
cultural and linguistic diversity and pluralism. So the notion of 
language difference has replaced that of language deficit. No longer is 
the child perceived as deficient or lack.ing in language. Rather, the 
child is seen as having a particular kind of linguistic performance and 
the leacher s task becomes one of opening up other options rather 
than topping up deficits. The teacher is to create an environment in 
which innate linguistic structures can be developed through rich 
experiential interaction with the environment. Such interaction can 
only take place when children are confident, both in using their own 
language and in knowing it is acceptable. 

tf w e accept the fact t hat a majo r task of the primary school as 
presently structured is to develop oracy and translate it into literacy 
using material written in the standard dialect with all its complexities 
and subtleties then obviously the child who lacks access to the know- 
ledge, and thus the power, contained in this very large and diverse 
range of materials, is at a disadvar^itage however much we may assert 
the vaiidity and integrity of his/her own dialect. The child must be 
offered *thfe opportunity and this mus! necessarily mean being offered 
the necessary entry language. 

If the teacher then is to play such an imp>ortant role in giving the 
child access to a range of language uses, how should such situations 
be structured? There is a good deal of research to indicate ttiat a 
uyadiC inieraction between teacher ana child, especially when a Taba- 
like model of questioning is adopted is perhaps the most fruitful and 
productive approach. Inieraction of child and chilo, small yroup dis- 
cussion and story hsiening and telling, creative drama and imitation 
all make their significant contribution. Bloom, using data from 22 
countries, found uniform indication thai the age of 10 years is the 
cutoff point for v^^rbaJ development. 

While tnere is no point in the ctiilc3 s educational development at 

AMcn tX IS too late to improve condittons there is considerable evidence 

■pat try sc*ioo's as they a^e presently orgamied the cntical point for 
jc-r:-i:ii edjcation ;s pncr to about age U?. (Bloom 1973.) 

Go the primary school years appear c?',ucial. Are classrooms and 
Curricula, as current;/ constitjted, offering the under-tens sufficient 
stimulus and opportunity for the verbal interaction vital to this 
growth? Do they a?.:knovw!edge th<9 concept of readiness or maturation 
proposed by Piaguf — tha* children can do only what they are able at 
any yoir l in tirrve? Do they perceivir the teacher's objective as the 
setting uzi of an optimum level of disequilibrium so that accommoda- 
t»on and assimiiiation in the Piagetian sense will go on and the child 
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will develop through a continuous process of leamW-envL'omnent 
interaction? Most teachers would claim that their classrooms with 
their frequent discussion-periods do just this. Yet Holt looks w.th 
c»ld realism at the unfortunate reality when he says: 

'^osl discussions are pretty phony anyway . . - The tea«»«Tf 
que^.^ get more and more pointed until they po^ ^^^e 
Inswer. wS«i the teacher finally gets the answer he was 
some more to make sure aU the students understand it is toe nght" 
^ellnd why rt « . . - Somewhere we got the crazy « 
^ would ie^ most efficiently if everyone was ^'^ar'wng^ «^ 
ttung at the same time as if a class were a factory. (Holt. 1972.) 
Wher- is that imaginative soliciting and clever structuring of the 
situation that fosters casual, relational and hypothetical think."9 
children? Wh ere is tha t series of teaching strategies that will lift the 
level of cognitive activity in class? "WRere-rs-thaT-free-«..0 w^-'de- 
ranging rolloquium in which sophisticated language usages can 
flourish? 

If the growing body of research evidence on language facility iS 
correct then skill in language use and the opportunity to engage in 
individual verbal interactions go together. Viewed in that light most 
classrooms must be regarded as highly inadequate settings for learn- 
ing If one may argue from Cambourne's naturalistic research, it 
seems obvious that Australian classrooms are predominantly passive 
listening envircnmenu. He reports that: 

ciassrocms are extremely non-participanL While in school m one s fjrst 
year of school it .s highly improbable that one 

Unities to become actively involved in a d.alogue-ind'iS.ng situation On 
the ol^er l^d. a massive 82% of one's toul talking time is spent m 
silenct rverhearing someone else talk (usually the leacher). 
(Camboi-rrie, 1974.) 
His researcfies showed that: 

m the classroom nearly 40% of the total number of multiple w group 
encounters were class-un.son responses, e.g^the ^^^"Sf^r ^^oi 
tions or recognising s,ght words together, and so on. The other W/. of 
mult.Dl^ Of group encoi;''.ters occurring In the classroom were made up 
of nc dents m which 3 child took up a teacher sol.c.Ut.on to w. ^ch 
c^.W "Ai resi)0'?ded either incorrectly, inadequately . r 
incompletely. ICambourne, 1574.) 
B. some ingenious mathematics Cambourne comes up with the horn- 
(,,ng statistic that, subtracting holidays and weekends, a school y«ar 
averages about 40-42 weeks or approximately 2CXD days. 

A full session on each of those days lasts about 8.x hours^f.ve of 
them w.th.n the four walls of the classroom. Thus a regular "tte^der 
- -,ht well irg up about 1.000 hoars inside a classroom setting m which 
^ opportunities for full-blooded d.alogue experiences are absolutely 
:-„n,rnai (Cambourne, 1974.) 

However all i& not gloom on the Australian scene as one after 
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anoth«- the various States move towards radical re-thinJdng of tradi- 
tional divisions of the English curriculum in primary schools. Such a 
"^^^^ 'MZ direct outcome of ideas that had their genesis on 
either s.de of the Atlantic, in the U.K. and the U^. The convergence 
of two separate streams of research — In linguistics and psycfwiogy 
— has thrown fresh light upon our knowledge of the way children 
team language and challenged traditional assumpticns and methods 
The V^oran Education Departmenfs Language Curriculum State- 
rnent which was completed in 1974 may be taken as a fair example of 
Che application cf such insights to the construction of a language 
curr^lum that attempts to achieve a logical consistence wi^ tS^ 
suucture of language and its developmental course in children as well 
as with the nagire and degree of lapguagn riPviancM wh-=ch may be 
encountered. The Introduction states?^ >-^-,T«r,~Tw— 

SifW» 1955. when the last English Course of Study was Dtjblish«i 

DiIi,S'^L'^^^^''™'^ ^9"^ Committee has been com- 

rr^J!^^^^^"^ now takes the form of a lar^uage curriculum state- 
™> , accompanying guides to amplify particular areas. It 6o^t^ 
constitute a 'course of study in the traditional senselt haTte^ 
developed with a view to providing background inTo^o^ 
^^Vr^^^l developing aiterr^tive approach to 

"^1^ ^S"'" Study to meet curr^^^ ^ 

With the growth of primary school autonomy the teacher's role haa 
been widerjed for he now not only has to accept r^Sb£ ^ 
course implementation but also for course development 

rr.lJ!'^ ^''^ t"® Primary Schools E'viiish 

Committee adopted its present style of presenting iSaterial The «af*^ 
ment with ,1, glides is best seen as a wurce o.^^o^TaJlLcl^rt 
suggestions Warn which teachers may plan and devi^T l«fo?a 
development^olicy according to their pupils' nt^ds.T^d thenT^-W^^t 
in terms of lh„r own valuation. (Victc-ri^ Educahon DepartJ^ent J 

The Language Curriciiiuiii Statement 

This is a reference statemenf of the rationale for language toach- 
.ng m the primary school. There are three parts to it — oracy lit-racv 
and evaluatior. which are accon.pan^ed by ver, fully outl.'nod resource 
material for stimulating speaking a.id writing, fnr dri.ma r d for 
reading. 

The oracy section outlines some .?c,nt theories of children's 
development in speaking and listening, and includes examples of 
activities the teacher n^y employ to promote this devt;lopment 

The Uteracy section treats the teaching of reading and writing, as 
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an Integrated process: literacy acquisition. Drawmg on psycho- 
linguistic theory the language experience approach to initial literacy 
acquisition is advocated, with two different styles of approach pre- 
sented for teachers' consideration. Attention is also given to develop- 
ing the skills of reading and writing in the upper school. There is an 
"Ideas for Writing" section which serves to assist teachers to promote 
children's interest in written expression as a means of clarifying and 
examining their own experience and communicating it to others. 

The evaluation section contains guidelines by which teachers are 
encouraged to ^5evelop a course in their own schools bearing In mind 
the special need's of their children. It a'rco includes a statement on the 
evalu;]ticn of culdren's progress in language development . . . 

The prevauling thought throughout this Language Curriculuni State- 

m^nt anrf th^ rz„\r^i^ Ic that tK^ H^w^Tr>.pman» ftf fha f>hnrr< langtiagft l< 

best promoted within contexts that are meaningful to him, and which as 
far as possible, serve purposes which he sees to be of value to him. 

It is the contention of this stale^nent that language sUUs cannot be 
developed in isolation for their own sake; moreover, that the child Is 
never let feel that he is learning to read and to wrte and to re-enact 
events, and to pursue investigations only because the school and his 
parents expect it of him, (Victorian Education Department 1976.) 
Victoria is not alone in such an approach to the development of a 
language curriculum. It is concerned, as are other states^ to produce 
guidelines relevant to the needs of today's children and also to offer 
pre-service and particularly inservice education to meet the wants of 
today's teachers. For in an age that may fairly lay claim to t>e called 
the post*literate age, traditional assumptions about language learmlng 
and their attendant corollaries in language teaching are obviously 
proving inadequate. 

The Increasing number of school children who are still function- 
ally illiterate at entry to secondary school gives eloquent testimony to 
the educator's failure to acknowledge what linguistics^ psychology 
and sociology have to offer to curriculum construction. The need for 
a fresh approach is self evident and has been ignored for too long. 
This brings me to the real point of my paper^ which is officially titled 
'Diagnosis and Preventative Teaching of Language Skills', but as 
T. S. Eliot said. 

Words straia 

Crack, and sometimes break under the burden, 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish 
Decay with imprecision, wilt not stay in placc 
Will not stay stiM. (Eliot 1948.) 

One of the words that has cracked, sllppe<l ^nd ^lidden is 
diagnosis. We tend nowadays to con^'Ine its us^e to a clin;cal context 
— to sum up the symptoms arid make <s j:idgement about a condition. 
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It actually comes from the Greek — two words — one dia meaning 
through or thorough, the other gnosis for knowing or knowledge. 

Thorough knowledge of language theory and its application to the 
classroom is the preliminary and essential beginning of good teaching. 
And what is good teaching but successful teaching i.e. prevention of 
failure? Teaching is by definition a transactional affair that involves 
the teacher and learner in a kind of dialogue. If it is to be teaching 
at al! it must involve learning for it is as ridiculous to say M taught 
him that but 1-e didn't learn it' as it is to claim that '1 sold him some- 
thing but he didn't buy it'. The teacher who brings tr* the classroom 
a theory of development linked both to a theory of knowledge and to 
a theory of instruction is in a fair way to find the source of success. 
To a degree, to talk of remedial teaching is to talk of teacher failure. 

H ence the a l t e mat i vo tit i o for my pap of! 'The Pit an d th e Ambu- 
lance'. It's quite simple really, and 1 have my grandmother to thank 
for it. She used to tell the story of the Wise Men of Gotham who were 
troubled by the existence of a large pit just outside the town into 
which, in the dark, many worthy citizens were wont to fall, injuring 
themselves grievously in the process and requiring a number of other 
worthy citizens to turn out at all hours of the night to haul them up 
and transport them to a hospital. So the Wise Men put their heads 
together and decided to station an ambulance permanently near the 
pit so that it would be always ready for the rescue operation. Until 
one. who had beep silent up till then asked the others, 'Wouldn't it be 
better to build a fence around the pit so that no one would fall In at 
all!' 
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THE PRE-SERVICE AND INSERVICE 17 
READING EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

David Doake 



In one sense this paper should be unnecessary. Coming in the 
wake of the Bullock Report, A Language for Life (1974), Ronald 
Corder's (1971) massive study The Information Base for Reading. 
Mary Austin'?^ Professional Training of Reading Personnel (1968) and 
the results of her highly significant Harvard-CarnegSe Study The Torch 
Lighters Tomorrow's Teachers of Reading (1961), anything that I 
might write would pale into insignificance. A further damper was put 
on my enthusiasm towards the end of my preparation for this paper 
whan I read a review of a book of 310 pages published by the Inter- 
national Reading Association in 1974 edited by Sartain & Stanton, 
entitled Modular Preparation for Teaching Reading: A Professional 
Program for Preservice and Continuing Education. Obviously the 
writers of this important book had covered the field very comprehen- 
sively and anything I might add would be repetitious. But Flight 
(1974) managed to rekindle my enthusiasm by concluding his review 
with 3 call for large numbers of us in schools and universities to 
rally behind the editors, in their request for the new .Tiodule which 
they have formulated to have 'a drastic effect' on teacher education in 
reading. So in a sense this is a rallying paper to assist in the develop- 
ment and implementation of quality teacher education programmes in 
reading. 

It draws attention to some educationally naive ideas in reading 
education which seem to be pervasive in their effect on progress being 
made in the field. It highlights the need for teacher education in 
reading at all levels. End it outlines some possibilities for programmes. 

In endeavouring to answer the question 'Has improvement in 
reading reached a plateau?' from the standpoint of improvement in 
isacher education in the United States, Harsh (1971), as a result of 
an extensive investigation, was forced to reach the lamentable con- 
clusion that 'it is apparent from our survey of the descriptions of 
courses in reading instruction that there has been little institutional 
response to the challenges of Austin & Morrison (1961) to improve 
teacher education'. Apart from the initial improvements implemented 
as a result of three year teacher education programmes for primary 
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teachers in New Zealand and some promising recent developments in 
inservice education, the same conclusion could be reached. !t is my 
belief that this lack of progress is caused primarily by the general 
acceptance of some irritatingly limited educational ideas which 
continue to prevail. 

Some Harmful Beliefs 

You can train reading teachers 

The first of these is a belief than you can train potential teachers 
through pre-service courses of a few semester hours to 'Seach read- 
ing'. But you cannot do that. You can train almost any parent or a ten 
year old child to take a class for 'reading' using an SRA Laboratory, 
or to listen to a group reading orally using barber shop (Next pleasel) 
techniques. But this is not teaching reading. Both of these activities 
are Test Sliuattons WtTffre ineTeTd^rTfray W6II be practising more bad 
reading habits than good ones. You give teachers recipes when you 
train them and teacher trainers have been doing this for years in pre- 
service and in inservice courses for reasons which will become 
apparent later in this paper. 

Education on the other hand implies an understanding of what one 
does based on carefully thought out principles and reasons. If you 
were 'educated in reading', you would never use oral circle reading 
methods for any purpose and you would certainly think twtc;e about 
using SRA Reading Laboratories because of their heavy test emphasis. 
Becoming educated in reading and reading teaching is a life-long 
process and it cannot be achieved in relatively short pre-service 
courses. Continuing education must be provided in this field for all 
teachers. Anything that I write in this paper applies equally to pre- 
service and inservice reading education. 

Primary teachers only are responsible for reading teaching 

For too long it has been believed that primary teachers only, and 
more especially those primary teachers who are concerned with the 
very young, have the sole responsibility for teaching the students who 
are moving through our educational institutions how to read. The 
beginning and the end of the process of learning to read effectively 
have been left almost entirely in the hands of the primary teacher. Lip 
service has been jiven to the truism that the development of the 
individual's ability to read is a continuous process. Teachers at all 
levels of educacion have a direct responsibility to contribute to the 
development of ahis process. 

you can read — you can teach others to read! 

Not only has the teaching of reading been left in the hands of our 
primary teachers, but it has been left in the hands of teachers, who, 
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until recently in New Zealand at least, have experienced only minimal 
courses in reading education as part of their pre-service education. 
Too many of our primary teachers still enter classrooms with limited 
Icnowledge and skill in the teaching of reading. Their courses in this 
vftal area of the curriculum may have been of brief duration, limited 
in scope and perhaps of marginal quality. They may not have even 
been required to take a course in reading. Even more importantly they 
may have gained very little from the course they took because of a 
variety of - factors: their relative immaturity and not knowing what 
they 'needed to know'; the difficulty the pre-service course teacher 
faces in countering the effects on students of approximately 10,000 
hours they have already spent in classrooms: the effects of seeing 
reading badly taught during school practice but not being aware of 
this: they may not have beer, able to study effectively because of their 
own low level or aoiMty in reaaing. 

But the principle seems to be that if you can read as demonstrated 
by your ability to satisfy course requirements and exams, you can 
teach others to read, whether you have displayed your knowledge 
and ability to do so or not. 

Qualifications in reading not necessary for teaching the 
teachers 

The first Harvard-Carnegie study conducted by Austin & Morrison 
(1961), found a preponderant emphasis on elemsntary and general 
education in the backgrounds of teachers holding positions in reading 
education. Austin (1968) summed this up by stating that 'It appears, 
then, that undergraduate courses in reading instruction we.-e being 
taught by those whose own preparation had been m education 
generally rather than reading specifically'. This observation is strik- 
ingly similar to the New Zealand scene and apparently to the Aus- 
tralian one as well. We have only one teacher in New Zealand who has 
majored at both the master's and doctoral degree levels in reading. 
Although this person is at a teachers college he has only a minor 
responsibility in reading! 

But this lack of qualifications in reading can hardly be laid at the 
door of those holding positions in reading education since courses 
of study beyond a basic methods level are not available in the 
country. Again, to the best of my knowledge a similar situation exists 
in Australia. Those who at present hold positions of this kind have 
demonstrated a marked ability to "learn on the job", but I wonder 
if we would accept that our surgeon, our lawyer or our engineer be 
allowed to practise with only a general study for preparation? 

Equally alarming of course is the problem of the school principal 
or the senior assistants in our schools. TAany of these teachers would 
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not have experienced any pre-service reading education courses and 
may have attended a brief inservice course in this field during thsir 
careers as teachers. They have been teachers when oral circle reading 
was king, where 'grunt and groans' phonics predominated, where 
reading was seen as one of the performing arts. And now they are in 
positions of leadership in our schools. Unless they have made a per- 
sonal study of the field of reading it would seem to be unlikely that 
they could evaluate the effectiveness of the reading programmes in 
their schools or offer much in the way of guidance to their teachers 
with any degree of confidence or competence. 

The Need for Teacher Education In the Reld of Reading 

The good news 

Despite the cries of alarm concerning the lowering standards of 
4ttefBcy-^vhf€H-ap poar in oup- n a w s m ed i a fr o m time tn timfl , and 
despite reports such as that of the National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research (Start & Wells, 1972) which appeared to demonstrate 
that there had been a downward trend in reading standards in the 
United Kingdom during the late 1960's. the available evidence indi- 
cates that the students in schools, colleges, and universities in the 
United States at least are reading slightly better than ever before. 
Gates (1961a). Schrader (1968). The rate of improvement does not 
appear to have been very great and the measuring instruments are 
frequently blunt and suspect, but it does seem that we are not reading 
less or any worse than we were a couple of decades ago. 

Again on the credit side in reading, the books that we use for 
instructional purposes are vastly improved and the 'Come Janet, Come 
John. Look, look' kind of material if^ no longer acceptable to the 
majority of our teachers. Finally, over the past decade in New 
Zealand at least, basic reading methods courses have become com- 
pulsory for all potential primary teachers at least and hopefully these 
may have had some effect on the quality of reading teaching. 

The bad news 

Although standards of reading achievement are not falling, our 
schools, colleges and universities are stiM littered with students who 
are reading well below their potential, students who are in fact 
seriously retarded in reading. In our primary and secondary schools 
at least these students have their failure exposed almost every day. 
Through this exposure in front of their peer group and their increasing 
awareness of their difficulty their self concept receives a regular and 
deliberate battering like a stock car on n Saturday night. I have con- 
ducted numerous diagnostic reading in * '^rv) .i-AVs with students from six 
years of age to adult level who are all t^o trequently literally cowered 
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by failure in reading, whose confidence has been sapped by years of 
exposed failure, who see books as something to be feared. 

About twenty years ago ! was teaching in a 'special class' for 
backward children and a new twelve-year-old boy arrived In the class 
from a country school. I decided to conduct an informal reading 
Inventory and gave him a book at a six-year-old reading leva!. He 
Immediately burst into tears. I discovered that Tim had had that book 
every day of his school life for reading. He had not been allowed to 
move on to the next book untif he had read that one perfectly! After 
three months on language experience stories based on farm life Tim 
had developed a reading vocabulary of 140 words. I have never for- 
gotten that experience. 

Teachers have got to stand up and be counted when adult 
■^ i l h't e r a t e s - arO ' fo wKMyv-eur^-eermrwni tiGj . An ex a m i n a tron -^ f the cas e 
histories of these people all too frequently demonstrates that their 
failure can be laid at the door of clumsy teaching. All too frequently 
these illiterates have been made that v/ay by the kind of practices they 
have endured during all their school days. They h«3ve been categorized 
as failures very early in their school careers* often branded with that 
useless and appallingly harmful teacher-and-parent-escape-label 
'dyslexia'. They have been put in the 'bottom group' year after year, 
their difficulties never adequately diagnosed, let alone treated. Some- 
times they are subjected to a battery of tests by a school psychologist 
and the report of their failings sent back to the school. Seldonr how- 
ever does the psychologist report anything positive concerning what 
the child can do with language. Even more rarely does this report 
contain much in the way of positive and constructive suggestions as 
to how this child may be helped. The report is filed and forgotten. 
The reading failure remains a reading failure. Apathy and withdrawal 
bcjome the escape routes until something drives them to seek help 
outside the school system. 

Significantly, investigations conducted by Austin and Morrison 
(1961), Adams (1964), Komarek (1962), Farr (1968) and McGuire 
(1969) and others reveal that teachers feel inadequately equipped to 
deal with diagnosis and treatment of reading problems and ways of 
meeting individual differences. 

If for no other reason than to reduce and eventually eliminate 
reading failure in our schools, colleges and universities, potential and 
practising teachers must demonstrate their ability to identify those 
students experiencing difficulty and take the appropriate steps to 
alleviate their difficulties. To expect teachers to become skilful in this 
complex task on the basis of intuition may well bo expecting the 
impossible. 
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Procfucf vs proceti^ 

Ttm ''•cent Hepof* lh« C'^rf»culum R«v>«*^ GfJ>wp of N«im 
2««l«rvd Po%: Pniuiary T«*chor6 Assoc <«l>ori Ed:>i»tvon in Changs' 
Qiv«s »noth«f cormpeMing reason for pravidtng t^ae^w* with •<jiaauAt« 
ccNiiTSe* in th« $t\«}y of reading »n tha j^uo»i of the report <Jeeiir*g 
tearn^^ng and Enquiry the eomfr»Jtte« records thai: *Th* theaia 
of this a«ctw>n is <K© deveiopmfint in youf>g p-^iop ^ cf Xrm y^gm to 
fei-iqjjire. The folio^ifv^j statement surwr^ ires \ hs tlwit »5it^>^'. that 
enquiry pro*ftet^ the at>«!«ty to warn how t.> »i*rn. TKts abiifty eub- 
sunries all othe' !;on^p*BTen.cit«A (§]^cussed m is report'. (1969, p. 39 ) 

That such a stat-^rrve^t could er%*ratM f»onn a group of ftsactws 
most of wfwn have Vor years been feitjpons«tJ>>e for presantir^ a 
curricwtwm i sned si hr>ing students abeorii t/«mafw3oui amounts of 
relafj^e^y (M^s factual in^t^rirmxion for the m^|or purpose of reftriev- 
ing it at e»am*^atior^ time. dr»rr«t^caity ftientitinsl rates the direction of 
a highly significant and ima^h needed cfwige in secondary edi^canion 
at teast The emphas^^ in educ»tk>n fs st'^fttng from ptodoct t« 
prC'S««. ^rofn havir>g pup«ls memorise targe amounts of inert infociT*e~ 
tion, to tfr.»e procre««s tnyo4ved in iieam+r^ and erK^irf ; irom p«i^Us 
t>ein9 constantly taught what to lea^m to pupit* t^ing jitifnwiatecl, 
enco^aged ami taiMgint l^w to teern. 

Aa t^n t%appens the emn>>>**** irom teactiarm t^^ir^g, as 

ArKjers<7f^ (19^8, p 10) ^'utijgfe^-iJ. prkmary sources of information' to 
book% b«lng tWiia of th«i msfof resources used by pupiis W eur 
secciodarY teachers are wot tiratned t<^ the use of s<»un<!hr based 
methods of gu»d^ and teaching tfhevr students ho«w tt /ee<d ^^ese 
books, l^e >earn4ng how t<* tea^n phiios»ophy wiU sttagger ak^ng t»ke 
an en^tne star^^tng for tt>e m$M of fuel 

The need for ih€%igf*tfu^. crfsjicai. eon*i?urtr>pe and mel^e p e n ^le n t 
learners is far gre^itf man ever before — arkJ tfnit need wiDi 90 

on grwlNng Tt^e cj^awrt<<rs of t»fw*ef*(nn. pw^wrry, | ^ e>ef INfe^m en^ 
0M<«ear) and pwlkrtion ar« <?;«mand^ rattened and umversal acr^ 
The need is vnrgeni for reaft^erc w^ can gather in^erfnatlen rap«<^, 
<»«a>uale cf»ticauiy and mir^« rapid ar<vd deciaiene as a reeu^ ef 

These prtscesses The need i« urgent fer mere and more pe^ciple fe rea<tf 
re<Vctive*y and arrive at decision* imdepen d e nt ly w«h*c#i en*! m 
divertf^ng th^ nuit-ons fr&m tttmit cowttmm ©f virtue^ se<f des^trvictUan, 

i no apology for Uj»ing Oon f abun s i19€7) Stfory ^ iNi 

^hafter cow as M Afcen PIo^mwm-i n9€9) d«d to Hi%; ti»ght th«s er^^enC 
^•wtd to deve+op *eaf't>ers and %a<de^ are pd«ent. cr^tkard. e'Jter- 
ac^^ve reedars 

A* e«»ctty ,^t3 trtfe ittN t«0^ e cee wee •*endta?*g 

in^f» tg^ » i ^,fe be^een t»>e mm^ fes^/n and t^e Wf^fcfiir^ shetf' en the ci*4 
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^^ef^ «»-<*»y •oo-gfr,. thirMiioa 9**.. thought* « 
•round h«f »nd _ ^,th,n . ff„„^^ _ oi*ch»f(»d tt aU at one in - 

Qu»«ry rwdin, »«chinc ^ our .ducwion.* in.frtutK,f„ wiij b. 
tfw only f,,cto* in steering our nations towrds paths of •wv.v.l but 
»mf mrm c»rt»mi»v onw ol the ««»«rtt,j| prwrequisites 

RMdlng Education tor Whom? 

u*^K.y ..source mat.„^„. T„chers a, t^. Z^ZZt 

0' ..ary. »*cor-dary an<l ,ert.,ry tevel. of .dwcat^ ,I, boote, 
T^ch^, at a« l«v*f, of aducat.o« ,h.ref«r. ^f^ia ft* t.«gf>, ho^ 

b^s. u.. of ,h«n,, a. ^^c« of «,farmat^„ and^l,T> ^ 

To« off« fm prM*««ifH, proposals for ,«^o*ir.a ra^liorg t«chi«g 
ZZT' r ''^"^ .nc^s^ly obyK>u, t»«t par^mts p<ay a 

bea^n to of Xf^ im«m«tly a. tH*..J. 

;c^rfjnr. pj;r*' ^ '^•"^^ 

«Mio^ for ^ ^.••m^, ,..r .d«ca,K^., pr j^^cTb^ ^ 

Tito ^r«-Scliool T««cliw 

,,..!^ •-P*i*^tfi ta«ch«- «f t^irr»rr9 r^rt rfm ,om» 

»»*«rTh«. c*. ,^, ^ ^ TaiT^! 

W*y »8or. t,mcmmm hi^^ |r«gr,« rwd.^,. ^f«^ , 
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But ibm •Mpmf xmMctm krvo^% •qually w«lt that wnm chmrm 

cofTM to school quits unp^^parsd for lesrniog to read and fM ihm 
tasK inordinatary difficult and frustratina. Oa^pUs racaiving a great 
daai of attantwjn from tti« <«ac^^ chfllrcn taka halting »ta«>s 

In laarmng to raad and soon t^acoma c»at.nt;^ as low prograss 
raadvs. a Ub€>5 f'om whicS ^hay »*»ldoni saer.i to escapa. Except at the 
•xtramas, iintaU»ganc« does mn saem to b« an }mp4.rtant factor. What 
causes -»»1Taranc*s? WK/ it it that one oM»d can coma to school 
gr-^ . to fui^cUit-i^ Iffnn^^iataJy and auiomallefiUy in approprlale 
vvayt whenevar ri .» piac^d m^h *>ooks. while ar^ther child begins 
by displaying untvtai.ity *nd t>evv/carmant when placed in the same 
situation? 

touiM^ng or «j;ie ctonr by Monroe 11^69). CUy t1970, 1972) 
and Ooooman (1970, 1972), Koluaway (1974) has beei» able to 
identify the cheractmristics o these potentially high progress readers, 
throwoh the careful observation of their readwng and ^^snguage 
behcfv^uiT!? an pre-sr*^! children. Right from the time t^a chiW 
begms :«am hi^ tge the i^^.j a 's-jt towards literacy' is 
esUbiishBd. Holdaw^ s *bta >o obser.* raading-lilia behavw>urs 
Mpt^iWi'y^^ as earli^ as v^*^ 

Tnroij(3>t -,^thv^*^ ob^^^'^tion he has b«%n able to outlire fo ue 
i.-nporta**: pre-^v".-:'* Uiam.nga i»^^Q^i re^ading which appear to 
mate ieaiaiMg to read a hi^ly successful end ree-arding t^sfc right 
from the beginning. XccorJing to Hold'sway. 

The ctUl^ fr ^ « booli-ofiented ho«ne has riormeRy developed high 
e.pectatioot ot p* I kncv ?r>g fhet bocrtts bn/!>g h*m a apeciel fmf^ of 
34ea»ur#«» ^v^ich c/^t^-'vn ifi fva other Me has b^Mh a e^ or 

finoa*Q« mrcT^Jelt the written dieiect and p«^ct^s«« ^^^f^ff* 
•cross hfs V. 'gue :o t^#e po .it wfwra ti^ h*ve h^t>we pert of We 
fnetive laf»as^a3« ^ « is ta«^iier ->th Kitten *y<T*bols as s.^t^^»»in9 qui^ 
d.'n*r»r4 fruvm ftormeJ visu^ .rfience. end he has bscoroe 
ty »o t*v# «here he tried tg prcduc« them hims ^fl 
pr^P>t 4iHs «rv\ir>bte, H« has begu. to understand the ■i>'-.*pi^/* co' 
t^ons of <**fe«ctt»!>*ia»ity H P*!^^ ►:KrWrw^ for instam^e, \Hfc* ^'-^ *—,f 
uMo4<Js troni the pffint *tseif wvov'f^; to twttoim, left to f^r^fi;. 

H« has ieafrr\#<l to l»ste*^ fofr inoir«esif^ per>o<J« of ' j conairv<Hia 
unguage rA>ei> i$ irterref^rteid W bertrs of piot. se.,werM£«. or eentta^ 
ul«ai* Hx^ ks aM*!* ^0 atteni laf^gyea* »?thoet reference t<7 tfNe awneonr 
•rorid a WM hi«»» at tt^e mcrwt an<J fe^t^nd the lamiifij^'^^ ^ com- 
nim» c^^+J^g se^ry or em*o*K!>na< images ^foe^- We pa<« 

♦K.->«^?er>ce. TK^s h9% opened a n<p^ c>H-i«ertsK«^ o* tewtasy ^Jvl ie*agf»ne- 
n^-v^ e*per>efTce a't^^**«^'^ ^-i'^r to e^eata Imag es tw f.;,wft appaec 

rtowtiere Mi ^ sen^^^'^ wcrW — trtge*^ yants and gantJefnen. He^ 
t'> e^caiDe rxv^^ l'*"* and ^ »h-^ east a/nd T^e 

's^n a ch4id ^a uH sw?^ up- for readi-^13^ — lie ^ rea^ to ga. 'H*4c^ 
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Th« fol€ o< th* parewnt and pre school JMcher then \% cJ««r, Not 
only do they luve to become evf»n mora awere of the crlticelly Impor- 
tent role they have to pUsy in developing each child's *S8t toward* 
Mterjcy'. but they TiAv^ to l>e tf.«iff>ed to identify d«^cierK:Ies In the 
development, ^rz^ o^^'^rvyiti:.-^ of tfne child's llterecy need* mu«t 
becorie «t imporUf*. Js t>einQ alert tc his physical need*. Although \ 
would not advoca\r, a pfescription-end piH-typs approach to piug^ 
ging the gaps, parents e^nd oth€f n^re school teichers have to maJujj 
conscious and constructive efforts to ensure that the fivs and »U ye«r 
old child's 'rea«^ing be^haviour system is finely tuned', that he has 
developed the necessary range of book and language cnncep^, a;J' 
tudes and sitifls. Whera tjaps have appifitkied these ?;>3ve been closed by 
!f^*cif*c exp*«Wif,3s, Through consunt and varied interaction with 
boo^s and l^rtQui^r^ at hcmft, at the pUy centre, and in the kinder- 
garten. thi0 ehiJ-/ '^rv.; the learning to read situation at school ready 
a. id ^ble to .;^o 

Primary TMCfifnn 

It Is now accepted in ^^r primary co^e^s least that spec^f*c 
course* if! reading education should D« ivovided for all students. 
These ca^xirse^ range in lectiuie contact hou s Uom chiity to appm^'h 
mately seventy ck he irs. wlt!^ <rome colli^j;?es providing addit*o*\al 
r.H)u4'ses ♦or »i>4n« ^^^iide^^i ^ It must be povf ted cwjf however that 
cotiirses r^y jbstwr%c« in r©ad*:ng at o<ar ptUnwry leacher.: ooUeges 
are of>^y a recent innev a li^i>n Until 'ne if *rod4*rtion of the three year 
j:fe s<»H^nce Jiear^r education course Sn thi^ mid 1960^ s. almost ell 
prirttiary t«fcaci*»erM ati wvding New 2eataf>d f jacriers co*'ie\;fd^s would have 
«ndi^ft«V«*n Courses in reading no /ro^e than eight to ten clock 
hours. Many of th^se courses were dire;t^1 at th* teaching o' readif^ 
at tf>e infant it* and 6 ye«^ otd) stege. 

M^iy teecihers. whb attei^d^d ouf cctteges ht:*^^^ i course of 
st^y tt/as entended to three years raitinct remember studying the 
^ach^ng of reading w' .:'ie at teachers coMege Mm^ oT these *eacher* 
h#>^ ne^w ettend^!^ an inservic* or riFftreshcr courve \n ^ teaching of 
read''^^ Swme hinv/o ?tiiu*1i«:V at wHat \ ct^ oublic relatione' «i>4ervlce 
cci.f/rsei. All ^oo »ircj?u«'»tfy however t>*ef^ ^ow^-sow have an advene 
rather than a benef^*al eff#ct &n the readinr leecMng practices ef 
tho>e wtw artend. They ieave the cour'^% inspired to chenge their 
method* of teaching, to try o<a#t new iciees tH#t becaviise ef the brewitr 
of the course emtd th&i^ hntk of i^ deptfti wrHf*r*tai#>d«>g of tf»e field 
ff^r innovatk»ne f a^., somietimn this fa^t ure reeu^t* fcn t^ithaaaonmertt 
an<i a revive to avoid firyinig enytf ingj new aoa^n. 

K would be ^nterest^rtj *A»n to d^^ow f"^^ w^ry prlimery teecherf 
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have actualJy sN4dr*5d an dulhun^aljve Textbook on reading. How many 
p^'imary teaO^^i coultf ^ctuall/ describe the read'og process with a 
defipitiori ihal gofis beyond sinn.ple word p^rceprtion and 
comprehension ? 

In 1972. the New Zeland Department of Education published afid 
issued to every classroom m the country a 248 page book enfrill«ed 
Reading: Suggestions for Teaching Reading in Primary and 
S^econdary . Despite the tact thai »t took approxirr^ately ten years to 
ftmsh, the bc(>k ts a useful, recipe type, readable text written at about 
a 14 year o)d readability lev3l Apart from another handbook of 
Suggestions for teaching reading in the junior school, the 1972 
book is the only one on reatCiing available universally in our schools, 
but Ahal are the Departmen* >l office f 5 finding? That teachers are rrot 
iead'f-g It r^ff Depart Tient has hekf an mservice course recenttly for 
reading ad^,sers for them to devise ways of having the teacheiti open 
their book and begin to read. What is the effect on reading teaching 
•n oor schools when we have *eachers who have never studied 
f ead ng. wN) are wording too of tfen from a basis of intuilton. on 
incir.1en'a) learn rig ^nd on how thE>y :hmk they were taught" to i*y 7 
The Oij'i.urtyc-'i^ of these important questions require objective ans**vt:»s. 
1 c^':,,.ut p'-oirnJe these t ut I cdo make brief conrAnnent based on my 
jcniiny enp-f^rj^r^e ;r'i tt:e field f reading 

Ovcir the post dfn ai':'je I h^ye oxammind in excess of thtree thausar»4 
reports from student ttjchers of d. jvjns^stic reading conterences they 
have conducted with individual i..h(i<.ifen at various levels of our 
primary Schools T^ie result of a car»r^fu'' exdrntnat'on of th^.ve reports is 
xtx^ rcaiiS^at ton that far too mai^y of r^t-^se children couiifl classified 
as marded or s^ru)usl^ retarded m reading They are usii/mHv, (nesifant. 
fu'^l)hng v\''Vd vvor i rea<t^*vrs, \i\>ho are heavily dependK-n* ein a few 
confus'ng phoniL skills to Mn^ock unknown words If the ho^ginning 
';ou'->d and *a gjpss at T*^^ r»^x' drv<»s rif>r grvfl it to thwi. ir^en they 
t3kt-> Ih^-^ir artf^n-pt no f.irt>'r;r P»-'^;haps even rriore importantly they do 
nr.r ?ieem tfo want «o-. The ahi to demand and obta*'Tf m^ar^ing from 
th<-' p' TTpd pag*? at Jjn>':h)'-.t; »So'i*'? a $u{;>erf*cial. literal leve^ appears 
t ,.<) (sV,.-n b« s^^nou ^^Uv ^.i.tKtng and ?ney do r-nt p^ga^^e in self- 
ti-.^r.- K.fitTiife prr.cf'ss+^s Ao^;: tl-^^y ^rvj*?ar ne^tf^pr uj> sM?e the need to 
t'-'te' w*rh f^M> a'^."h'>r s idf^as. nor havf* the de^ 'y^ to do sq. They 
^•'e ui-i^t'Ur to^ use knowledge Unguat;e frtxrii the syntactical 

,intj semar^.ttC J-., nt of v^ew, to process th-r? print t>€fo''e their eyes 

L rf^«-n rr ^r^-. s^'r'vyu^Jy. when reports a»'e eiram^ned of e'even 
<#nd y''-:?r cM.-f c ''-ireo w^o are f.aif-i.rq m readif^g. a nur^ber o.f 

tr'. 'na^ be-co"^** app.BT-rt Many these chilc^ren ar* all too frequently 
1? vd ade^s fr^-n ^^h3t app**ars to be the sam^e casual f'fJCtors that 
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probability »tart*H »k 
' would surmise th^, th^l " the field of rLT 

-de..,, p... ou;rrL":;tr;e:::;r"''^^ -i^o/rr. 

0«'ow the,f expectation leve, ,nd il? ^'e^* •cml.vfpa 

H wev«r. they .ou.d seldom .d^t f, t^ 1-,^; '=^"'°'Ofl'c. , I^'J 
J^^s chronolog.cal ^ge ,evei tut sei -^ "^^^ ^«**""fl above 

»r/t-ir:r - ...^ . 
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t„c^e^» cCeges. too '-^"-l'^; suCec .re^T .tudy of reading. 

when compared ..th^^^^^^ . .object 

de.pite its extens.ve scop*. '» '^^^ required to provide 

di,ciplir»e in its own right. J^'* "'''^ ,^5, that a percentage of 
courses in the eight ""'^go ou "to school, with an -in- 

their studenr^ each V^^^^^ "one" these f.eld, as a result of three 
depth" kr^owledge in at °' gut not so In reading. Sub- 

years of study in their „g ,or even a percentage of 

It.m.al courses for th- P^e-serv'^ t«^^^^^ 

our teachers in or,e of the '^P^;"^^,^ m our teachers colleges, 
.reas of the currir....!.,-- f ""^^/jj;'; .t our teacher, colleges 
Reading is probably tV '"'^ ^^^'^i*'^',, .^e teaching staff to have any 
^, .e it is not con»icior«,c. 7' ^^biect field. As long as 

.VCuUr qualifications or ^-^Pj;^"; ;;^';:chir. you car, not only 
are a reasonaWy '"^"^f »'^'„^^rt«chers how to teach reading. 

v-e^r:hat%7:rr^^^^^^^^^ - °" 

subiect discipline J^^^.^J^' ^ og'ammes ir, reading being onW 

past two-year "'ll^ty^^^^h"" iou.d be the content of pre-serv.ce 
„,inimal in tir^e allocation, what s ^achers? 
programtT^es in reading 'o^^^^'^'J^ ^^^^ authorities as to what 
^ U „ not difficult to find '^^^^^'^^^ luch essential topics |U. 
the scope of r,)>.se P^°077;;3 ..3^°" included in any recorr^mended 
the following are air^ost ^^J'. readiness in re.dmg 

prescription the nature of 'l^!; ^^'^VJ^J ,t ,|| levels), the skills of 
Uhe asses,n,ent and P--"';"^; '^.^^rnprehension. cor^tent re.d^ 
reading {vocabulary, v?'!!*,^^"^, evaluation and diagrK>s.. the 
ing skills, oral readi»,g7. ' ,^ teaching reading at the 

r.cr - - - ^ 

tudied in depth. ^rceoted that student teachws should 

„ is also now O"'^^* practice in diagnostic testing 

have extensive. ^°^J:'"^"\XZ^ ^^s ^r^^'^ l>e -'th lo^'vidu^ 
and teaching procedun«. groups of chlWren. Sorr*. 

e.o.ed through to smaU ^^^^J^J'J,^ ,i„d. 1. is ai.. 
of this teaching °' ^^^ntrolted te«;hing •x.vr ^^ 'X* 

,econ,mended ^^^^^0"^ reading ach^emcv cr^.t.nuv,.. 
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How much tlm« th«n would be needed for a programme of this 
nature to be implemented? My experience based on ten years of 
talcing courses involvifrvg tliis kind of content and methodology for 
sixty lecture contact hours (approximately five semester hpurs) fs» 
thai this period of time is the absolute minimum in which to provide 
student teachers with merely a basis from which to begin to (earn tho 
complex task of teaching children to read effectively. 

It is of particular interest to note that the Bullock Report recom- 
mends a basic course of 150 hours in reading and language for 
primary teachers. Flight (1974), in a recent review of Sartaln and 
Stanton's (1974) book Modular Preparation ^or Teaching Reading: a 
Professional Program for Pre service and Continuing Education, is of 
the opinion 'that to do any kind of justice to the model programme 
(recommended), an undergraduate elementary major should devote 
the equivalent of some ven semester hours or so to kr>owledge and 
skill acquisition in readirg areas'. 

SMondiiif Teachers 

If the following questions were asked of subject teachers In our 
secondary schools, each question would almost certainly be answered 
in the affirmative: is learning to read a continuous process? For 
students to study effectively in your area it is necessary for them to t>e 
able to read? Are there specific reading/study skills applicable to your 
particular subject area? Oo you have a wide range of reading abMty 
present in your classes? No matter what the ability level of ysur 
students, do you think that they may meet with some difficulty In 
doing their required reading? Do you know of many ^udents whose 
education progress is being hsndered by their inability to read 
effectively? 

Jf these subject teachers were then asked what action they were 
tak\r\q to teMKh th«u studenu to read more effectively in their subject 
areas, they would almost certainly answer In plaintive voice that they 
do not have time to teach everything' and that it is not their job to 
teac^h their students to read. In all probability, they would be unaware 
that a dichotomy should exist between content and process. They 
would be unaware of the principle that the teachirig of a particular 
subject involves the teaching of the study of that subject. Regardless 
of what level of education we look at, the teadher Is the pefso«n 
responsible for guid*ng his students' development in the full range c«f 
reading skills relevant to the kinds of reading tasks they have to carry 
out> 

Although the climate for accepting this importaint responsibility is 
changing in our secondary schools, lip service is unfortunately still 
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being given to reading Instruction. In a developmental sense. In these 
institutions. AH too frequently students are S9k8d to read uninteresting 
and difficult material in an "obediently purposeless" manner. The lack 
of assistance given and the difficulties encountered have the unfor- 
tunate effect of reinforcing further negative anitudes in students who 
are too often, already sadly disiiJusioned by problems of learning 
through reading. 

In 1948, the Committee on Reading for the l^ational Society for 
the Study of Education stated, with referofice to the reading required 
of secondary school and college studewls. that 'The need is urgent on 
the part of many students for §uidance which will aid them In 
acquiring greater competence in reading, in adjusting to the varied 
reading demands made upon them, and in securing certain types of 
understanding and interpretation' (1958, p. 2), This kind of statem^t 
has been made consistently since that time. Research has been con- 
ducted ch demonstrates the values of guiding the reading develofv 
ment o students. Books have been published to gl\*« secondary 
teachers the necessary theoretical background and practical example 
from which to teach reading in their subject areas and from a develop- 
mental base. Yet a survey of high school English teachers conducted 
by McGuire (1969.) in the United States showed that when the number 
of years of teaching experience was cross-tabulated ^^^ith preparation 
for teaching, no improvement ha<j taken place in the preparation of 
newer English teachers tor reading instruction over the past decade. 
The only reason t ca>n determine for this amazing state of non- 
development must lie in the obsession secondary teachers have with a 
subject centred, teacher controlled, examin^&jon dominated curriculum 
coupled with a fervent hope and sometimes surreptitious encourage- 
ment* that their reading failures will leave school as soon as possible. 
If one of the aims of secondary school education is to develop 
students as independent ie^mers^ then teachers have an ineecapabie 
responsibility to guide and develop the reading abilities of their 
students continuously and in all subject areas. 

It would appe;»r Vogica! to assume that the time to start teaching 
students how to read effectively in the subject fields, is when they 
begin to study in these areas. It is not enough Qo be efficient In literary 
reading and general reading skills common to alt reading activities. 
Everj if the situation was perfect in our primary schools, and pupils 
progressed through to the secondary schools without suffering from 
any disability in the field of reading, the need for secondary teachers 
to guide the further development of their student's skills must afwayai 
be present. Unfortunatoly. however, 'too oftepj teachers assume ikat 
students already possess what they have Ciime to receive: skills and 
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Ideas related to ^ given body of knowledge. One must not assume 
students' competence; one must assure It. And the assurance comes 
when students are guided by teachers' (Herber, 1965. p. 9). 

If there is an urgent need then still further to upgrade the courses 
in the study of reading at our primary teachers colleges, there is an 
even more urgent need to develop and implement courses in this field 
for all potential secondary school teachers. 

That we have reached the year 1975 without basic courses in the 
study of reading being an essential part of a secondary teacher's 
education Is a further indication that despite the impetus provided for 
change by the publication of books such as 'Education In Change', the 
emphasis in too many of secondary schools continues to be placed on 
Ihe rjroduct of education rather than the process. And as Anderson 
r'jggests, all too frequently the teacher has been the producer of the 
information and the information processor rather than th« student. 
The student's task has been that of listening to the teacher and copy- 
ing his summaries, and one of the unfortunate outcomes of this kind of 
'teaching' is that if '. . . a pupil is taught rather than encouraged to 
learn, then the reading skills he requires are minimal and not much 
toeyond word recognition' (Anderson, 1970, p. 10). 

If a basic course in reading were studied by our prospective 
teachers fcr our secondary schtvots, what might be some the 
possible effects of the knowledge understanding that should 

develop from this study? Hoia' example would the full under- 
standing and acceptance of the concepts of readability and indepen- 
dent and instructional levels in reading alter the use made ^nd the 
selection of the texv books for study in the sccorrdary school? What 
is the ultimate effe<^! of having pupils cor>Slanily read at their 
frustration level? 

If our secondary teachers le;arned and applied the principles of 
the directed silent reading type lesson to any reading they required 
their sludents to do, how would this affect current classroom practice? 
If, for example, they developed their students' readiness for their 
required reading, by ensuring that they each possessed an adequate 
background of knowledge and experience to deal with any new con- 
cepts met durlr.g their reading; that their interest in the subject matter 
to be rc'^id h^id been stimulated to such a stage that they actually 
wanted :o read the material; that relevant and realistic purposes had 
bwon e«iiMblished so that each student understood clearly why he was 
reading the material and what he was expected to find out from his 
readinci ^nd retain. How would the application of these simple but 
basic principles of directing reading change current practice as to 
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the use made of books in our secondary schools? Perhaps an 
important outcome from these practice? would be an Increasing 
awareness on the part of the teachers of how difficult, uninteresting 
and badly written some of their textbooks are and they would begin 
to select them more carefully. 

The need Is urgent then for secondary teachers to know and apply 
the basic principles of reading teaching during their day to day 
teaching and assignment setting with students who are not experienc- 
ing any serious difficulties with reading. The need is probably even 
more urgent for teachers to learn ways of assisting those people who 
cannot read the usual material for study purposes. Although the 
figures vary from school to school it would appear that at least twenty 
per cent of students in secondary schools suffer from reading 
problems considered to be sufficiently serfo as to warrant special 
attention. In this review of the surveys conducted recently in the 
United States, Corder (1970) reports that between fifty and sixty per 
cent of these students were not receiving this necessary attention. 
These surveys also reported that teachers felt inadequately equipped 
to deal with reading difficulties. 

Although there are no reports of surveys of this type conducted In 
New Zealand schools, on the bas^s of my experience I would estimate 
that similar figures would be obtained if they were. 

Despite the fact that the continued development of reading as a 
toot for academic success is crucial to secondary school students, 
despite the fact that reading at each class level may range from eight 
to at least thirteen years, and despite the serious incidence of pui^fls 
v:-'}rh reading difficulties in these schools, pre-service and inservic^ 
reading education courses for New Zealand secondary teachers are 
virtually non-existent. Whether reading is taught as a subject or as an 
integral part of the subject areas of the curriculum, substantial pre- 
service and inservice reading education courses should be taken by aft 
potential and practising secondary school teachers. The duration of 
these courses would be sin»^*ar to that already outlined for the primary 
teacher. The content would need to Inctude* however, a greater 
emphasis on general and specific reading-study skills, the principles 
involved in the preparation o!^ study guides, the examination and 
application of book selection t^riteria, and methods of assisting those 
readers who ate experiencing specific difficulty. That the envelopment 
of such courses and the taking of the few that arcr available is left 
•almost entirely to chance is an indictment of titiose responsible for 
inning secondary teacher education provisions at the pre-and in- 
-V '^0 levels. 173 
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Tertiary Uv«l 

All tertiary teachers 

New Zealand. Both are Z^Ll 'T ""^"""^ ""acknowledged In 
of these lie, vWthVhe Task of havi" a T'h " '^'^ 
their responsibility to act « .1? • ^'^^ '^^'^^ '«vel accept 

and take specific lpVn?.;:i Tp:" id l'^-"" ""^^ °' 
textbooks, bu, to know how o assist fhJ^^^^ 

these books. The second alect . ^^^^ ^ead 

co^,p,e,o absence of teachers Ijl h°""" °* '^"^ 
field of academic sJdTZh^ I^^^^^'T.!*''''' ^""'^'"S -ajor 
educatior, positions in our unlersities ,''^^^ '° ^-^'"B 
'ns...e. Both of these prob^s'^lr: "^oT 

nu..:rof":,sL^srn,ZTcot"'"'°"^ on a 

bili.ies and their stud'n acaTem^ '"'=^'"« ^-P-^'- 

the most impo... , Xan To :ad,::l^' "^"^ °' 

students taking their courses ^nLT,l assumption that the 
effectively ar^d the ^sumptTn bauhe have i^lL """'^^'^ '"'''^o'^^ 
to assist these students in readina ther responsibility 
Herber-s 'assumptive teaching ( g^O p^;!'".;''' "^^'^ 
available evidence will show. * as the 

It is not difficult to find studies whirh h,. „ u 
United States which demor« S . h h'" 
between readir^g ability a^d .cho L, correlation exists 

One Of the fewTepor.ed' studied ^Ntiairnd in th'^ ""'"^ 
was made by Small at the University of rin^^L ^'^v.e^er. 
report It can be clearly seen , ha in "e was able to 

measured in this test, the^'o^^e iy'^JcTe^srul^It d' r''"' 
Qroup. markedly sxiperlor ,o failing ^'^"s * 
reading ability betweon the successful ;,r^ ■ ■ ■ The disparity ir, 
quite apparent- (Small. 1966 pp 6 vsf T"'""'"' ''"^""^^ 
designed to examine* ^ _i. . ^ more recent studv 

Grad'o (f^eading Test in colte a'ch'"''"^ °' ^'^^'"'^^ ^-"^'^ 
(1974) were able to epo.TrJs?'"""!:' ^ ^''^'^^'^^^ 

between reading ability aS^ .^d^ " T'' ='S"'«""t correlation 

freshmen. Witt?. ,r, rum:1r,rup T ^ ^esuToT °' '""T '^^"^^ 
■mportance of reading as an aid to 1? research into the 

colleges uas abJ« to draw Jh^^ -"'"^ =«""dary schools and 
;n.uenced d.«n;e,l\?r ^. ^r rn^r ofthe^'^..^-^-- 

tence Of students- Witty. ,948. p. ur^:^::: 
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component o, most stodent." successes at the tertiary .eve, o, 
^'^-^rat^ then are some of the .ndlngs of -search, directed at deter 
mining tho quality of these students" '-^f^lnaTe^ 3, the 

necessary to refer almost p.eauent discussions with 

research findings in this P^^'''="'^^ Jlf'^/ 'Xla, 'e^edial work 
students concerning their rea .ng ab. . .e^. ^ 

with students and from even years involving the processing of 

conducted over a period of eleven y conclusion that If 

approximately 4.000 P^°»°cols^have led me to the conc,u 

similar studies were conducted m New Z^a'^nd the 

could well be comparable to those -Ported her. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

— d tr?S peT^t of'colL en^ants - -e-^^ 
—0:^:;,::^ r C^^^^^^^^^^^ -ir college 

assignments. reported that the Nelson Denny 

cent average, and 11 Pcr cent supe ^j, , 

.est results indicated that^^ver a o h stude ts we ^^^^.^^^ 

their frustration level. McClelien ^ ' ^ ' |a| sci erica 

achievements leve.s-of iurjjor .wenty 

-:ct?dTe:t:.ihTfr^^^^ rre^d^h^^^u' srr. 

use With -^--;-f373f;,l^r968 «ntence of the Australia and 
In a paper presented a '''^J^^ Science, Anderson 

NOW Zealand J ^^^^irun^e^sity and ad.^'t reading 

eported rom exper nee ^^^^^^^^ 3, 

.mprovement courses inai characteristics. He 
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regarded all words as essenti:,i , 

evidence of their setting usef. 1 ""^P^«-'^«"s(on. He found little 

a result Of this their readinTwas '''"^ '^^'"'-^ as 

•The pattern used was he o a slow ' '''' °' 

effort, usually unsuccessful, to read ?lrT ' an 

"on. irrespective of its PossibleTef^ '°? '"^o^-- 
^^a.n.^ .eaders were unaware rhS^t^.. -"J^ 

- wide^rs'sSu^ rSi:;-rsrrr - — 

level of education. But. as it was with .he '""'^ " '^^'^^ 

secondary education, so it is with 1'^ P^^ary to 

tertiary level education. Even ifThl J ' =«""da,v to 

perfect 'system'. ,t is obvious t^ th "teru 'r ^''""^'^ ^ -'^'-^e ^ 

have reading and study teachinn '^^'=her would still 
book of the National SoS ;o7tr?r:'''':*'"- '^^ Sixtieth Ye ^ 

«ha. '. . . the proper teachers t ain cot^ ''^^ "-^^ 

.i-th're ::':^ru,rhr:teV:;?;:^^ - 

of textbooks. How many of us "an r« h '"'''""'^^ or parts 

^or doing our assigned reading? Ho" '""^ S"''^-"" 

"s,gned?aypager,umbersof chaptersTnT °" '^''"'"^ "^^^''^ 
"s specific purposes for our reaSinn n L 'eachers' ever give 

"s to find out in terms of in o "a ,on 3nd Z "^^^ 

'Cfeas did they want us Tde^Z^ Z 

reta.n from our reading? Were we 'eel ^''P«'='«'^ 'o 

and remember everything in it? |om! - '"'"'^ ^°ok 

of .11 other form, . Sioftp P"c«cally lo lh« ..JS^ 

arjoix™^^ r„s£F''"- ^^^^^^^^ 
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^ „ .... =• ^ 

p. 277! ^ g29) estasHsSifed that question 

Over la,rtv years ago ^''^^^^-^J^fi^^ page assigrunenS. The 
g.;,<5ed rea-dlng was superior to ^^^^^,ts'^r>cemed with the 

a,3teriaas t.ave beer, ^^^^T^'L^,";^'" iggSa. 1970). and Rotntopf 
^,968). W.^>n-aaub ^S^^^' J "'^J'sLj research and the condu- 
it 970). The r.esolts of my ^""^ 3,^3 support Washbame s 
is .eache^i bv other .-ear^- - ."^".^^^.r, gu^.ded reading in 
oer^ersl f^dir^g as to nne °^^ext.jral materials. »n rr/ 

?a^taf.ng >eamir^ ar.d retem.o. ^-^J^^^^i^e Chapte. 17.700 
study. stuaer.ts wh^ S interspersed, reasonimg-type 

^oZ^ of a ccaeoe ^-^^^^^^3;^^ a<ii^ significantly (-CD 

Uter scores t^^n the 'read '^'^[^JJ°J^ a 26-lt«T,. objecfve- 
test held a -ee. after ^^/-f^'^^r,^,,,,,^^^ are goir^ to be 
type te.t. conducted ten "f^" ^J"^^,, frequency, and the 

JJen to such facte:-, as quash on '^f^^^J^^,,^^ These factor* 

!^.,..v Of ---- ^tra^n of an. readj. « 
must be consid^'^d "^^^^ required read.ng- 
.He use of P^sr.or.s or ^"-^^^^^^^^/^^ in their vital.y 

rt our tertiary teve! teo-hers a ^^.^g an inescap- 

.^p..a.t role of educating our tut^e teach^^^^ /^^^^^^ 

able r,spcnsib.Uty to prov.de sound m ^^^^ 

laractices^ theinseives. It .s my ^ ^.^st visible area 

tr^ir fai'.ure .s >n the f e a ^ ^f^t 

rem-.nds us of o.r -^r^"^'^";' f .^^.^.e^ of ©ood teachir^J? t*^;^ 
A'-cent the tnes»s tn^f »T\e es^-nv, ar studet.ts must 

,e s:.=:ea ^-J-*^^^;t?'^„Wr.a!s reau-red n course. (Herher. 19. D. 



pp. 24-^) 



Tertiary reading teachers i^r,r.nsr.r and radical char-ue^s m 

A^-.th mosr urgr^tW -^r';!'', ; ;; a change in teacher .a...a- 

in read.ng l^es "^^^"^^.^^ t^. desired .nd r^-M,^ 

av^ailabie with suff^cer-t exper. . 

change ^.^rf, of reading and fpr tf* pr»- 

A.^thoagh the PH'v.^-""- . , .^^^ still looked upon by 

^.v.c. edu.a..on -of '-^[-^l^. ' .T^r^-v the e..tinc| .tuition, th, 

som.. te;p "'-'^'X ' — """""" 
fact IS that ♦.h^i-re no wa/ ■ 
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knQ»J*>dae. ufKte^Landfmg and expertise in reading beyorid tP'^ intro- 
ducsory ieveJ, ether than Dy pursuing a course of independent study, 
research and practice. Austir. lists in the book The To/ch Ughtars the 
views of college [Instructors as to the barriers which they be-ieved 
were bloodng the accompilshriients of their course objectives. These 
are: the lack of time, the burying cf trie reading course ic a language 
am and other subject maner areas* inadequate observational facilities, 
the pldC©rr>erTt of the reading methods course too early in the pre- 
service traiwi^ perioc;, and 3 total educational environment in soms 
associate schools which o»vas not conducive to elective teacher 
preparation. Significantly Austin observes . . that not one faculty 
member admvitted deficit "Jcies in his own professional compestence 
. . (Austin. 1968, p. 334)- Comment has already been made on 
Austin's firvdicng ?hat the Qualifications rf those respons-Jbte ior reading 
education courses lor teac^^rs were jn education gr neralJy and riot \i\ 
reading. Maybe rx>t knowing what you do not krvcw H a seJ'? pfotecti^-n 
measure? 

Not wly ih&r, do we Lhave a major problem in xjn^, lack of qualified 
and experienced personnel with the knowledge to instJtute tlhe nfieced 
crvarjge, but we are probabfy facec with the even greater problem of 
Convincing those who are invoiii^^d in providing for the professional 
educatiom of teachers that th« change is needed. Charyje means more 
w^prk^ change means more money, changes m^ar.s unc#jrta?ntv. Unfor- 
tunately change also means that what you permirrred to h^Qpe^ pre- 
viously .T\ay be open to serious criticism. 

Despite these problems of personnel^ c; innate, professional 
educational aeiministrators cannot surely via an i^rwring '•eport^ and 
papers such Austin's The Torch Ughtars, her scholarly i^nd cortr;- 
prehensii/e chapter enli .-^d "Profess'oni^^ Training of -.>?Sng Pi^r- 
•Winer' in Ihe Sixty-Seventh Yearbook of t^*€ Ns^ticric-i society of 
Education-, Innovation snd Change in Reading instructico, and Marion 
Jenkinsen't "fiew Oevelopii-vents in Reading: Jmpiicaticn* for Toach«r 
Education" records- in the proceed ir>gs cf th^ Seconds Invitational 
Cof^ference on Elementary Itri-^i^tum in Cat ada (t967|. There is a 
great chasm betwe«tn th^o i Ei':ommemdations of ti e£« two leaders in 
the field of educjtior in reading and what is provided in Mew Zealar^d 
today. 

From bnlh a prv-ftirvice ar^ an inservic^^ point of view, it is most 
Important that thc^A who apply ior position* at this level, have had 
opooriunity not cnfs to engage successfuity n T4faching but equally 
Importantly, that they hA*-3 had opportunity to CTy^^^ge in various 
couif^es of study and research nt am ocJvanctjd level in readiri^. Tha^ 
t^^ose in hisgh places' in our £x>ucation Dep^artments have not seen fit 
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to encourage and facilitaia the development of such courses demon- 
strates a sef-:3us isck of awareness of the essential needs of orae of 
the most wnportani 5.^eas of the curriculum. 

The Immediate Needs: Pre-Servk:e Reading Education 

The recommendations and outlines listed here should not be seen 
as being definitive. A comprehensive treatment of the needs in the 
reading education of teacfiers is to be found in the Sartaln and 
Starron bock. Modular Preparation for Teaching Reading (1974). The 
Irtternational Reading Association's (1968) Roles, ResponsibiUUes 
and Qualifications for Reading Specialists in another useful outiine of 
the nee-ds of those who are to special ize m reading. 

Five main aspects of the needs in reading education wil* be 
referTeci to in this section: the preparation necessary for those involved 
direcu/ in x^cher education vn reading, the prerequisites for student 
l^chiers taking a basic course in reading, the content of a basic 
Lourse ( reading, the presentaiuon of a basic course in reading, and 

conut;nt of a series of in-depth courses in reading, 
A. The preparation of teachers responsible for courses in reading 

education: some necessary prereqi!iii*3s 

Previous teacb'irtg experience 

1. To ensure that U^iose responsible for thesa courses can 
communicate with students and the teachers in schools, it 
is essential that the college teacher has as wide a back- 
ground of successful teaching as possible, 

2, It would be preferable for the college reading aeacher to 
have had some^ specialist responsibilities \^ read-ng, before 
accepting a position in reading education. 

ProfesL jfial qualificatk)fuj m reading 

1. 'ToUege readimg e viuication tearhers should have taken ir>- 
cep:h tti jrses x\\ rca-'f'g- These courses should have 
€j^afcfed a stuc^ to be made c;f readin'j tes^ching at all 
levels of education. 

2. Specific stud'V should haw* ^rr^'.-in made of such topics as: 
the processes and skills involved in reading: reading 
retardation involving diagnosis of diff-culty and corrective 
teacning: integraimg reading with ot>ief areas of XYm 
curTitr:ulum. books v^uitable for different stages of develop- 
ment, and :ihe use c^f the various auiJio vtt^ual aids fo use 
in both course presentation and re.ading teacru^ig, 

3. College rea<f\ng teachers should have <^euf>r^6 a 
thorough understan(^i?'*n of how language wort how 
It is used in communicating, thinking and learmn;, through 
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stud'ts made in the fields of angtuistJCs and psycho- 

4. College reading teachers should have demonstrarsd their 
ability to conduct research in their chosen field of Jy. 
The preparation of student teachers laking the basic cour^ in 
reading. 

^. Studemts shcu'd be ;erbally fJuent, sufficiiently fiexiz)Ie so 
tnst th-sy are open to behaviour change, Si*\c be capable, 
interested readers. 

2. Students should oe able to den^cnstrate a knowledge of 
jne structure of language and how it works. 

3. Provision sh-ould be built in to teacher education courses 
for those students suffering from reading and other langu- 
age disabilities to receive corrective treatment. Students 
who do not respond to corrective teaching should be 
excluded from the institution with provision made for their 
return in the future if adequate improven-vent is cemon- 

4. Reading courses for student teachers should always be 
good models of sound ;eading practice. 

5. Courses for student neachers m other subject areas should 
be good models of leading teaching In each subject field. 

The content of a basic course in reading. 

Content shoulld be of sufficient depth and breadth to allow students 
to develop: 

1. A thorrough understandimg of the nature of the reading 
process, if? ;;>5ychologicaI base and development 

2. An Viriequate mastery over the skills of reading. 

3. Tht ^itills and abilities necessary to irr,plement a 
diagnostic approach to the *^3cr*ing of reading. 

4. A comprehensive understanding of the interrelationship 
of the language orts and a knowledge} of the structure of 
language and its development itn order that they may use 
e>ery avaiia^ble opportunity to integrate their reading 
instruction ir their future classrooms. 

5 A sufficiently flexible av>proach ro teaching reading in order 
that they can implement a variety approaches whd j 
necessary. 

€. A detailed knowledge of and a feeling for the feld of 
literature, instructio al reading materials, and suitable 
content materials. 

7. An understanding of how th^ media and parents can help 
in reading learning and teaching. 
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The presentation of a oasic course in reading. 

1. A coarse of study in the field of reading shciuld ^rrvoKMa the 
student in both theory practice, wiub .a minimium 
lecture hour commitment of 80 hours. The luHussl sl^es of 
the course should involve the student in gaining mastery 
ove- the content of reading and in study::^^ methods of 
siciil teachir^g. 

2. D'^gnostic teaching experience should be obtained through 
a sequence of experiences arranged in c^; secutively more 
corrolex situations: 

i. iixperieri.:*? gained m teaching reading with one child. 

ii. experien ce gained in teaching reading with a small (2 
to 3 children) relatively home neous group involving 
minimal individuaiisation. 

iii. experience gained in teaching reading with a small (3 
pupils 'Z)f same age) heterogeneous group, invotving 
maximijm individv^Iisation. 

iv. experience gained in teaching reacing with a larger (6 
to 7 pupils) grotup at the same instruiCtional le*yel but 
with varying skill' needs. 

V. experience gained in teaching reading with a whole 
class over a continuous period cf time. 

3. Concurrently witr. these teaching experiences students 
should be: 

i. reoofting. explaining and justifying their teaching 

experiences to other s:udents and to the teacher . 
i; involved :o micro-ieaching occasionally for the pur- 
pose of: 

• dev'eJopiJig an awareness of the effects «^ness of 
the:^ teaching activity. 

• ')eing initiated into the art of self-criticism. 

view video-tapes of actual teaching situations for the 
purpv^se of: 

• ;earr.ing to cond-ct diagnostic tvSttng sessions. 

• learning teaching techniques. 

• the ani^Wsis of lesson plans, and 

• rnalyzing classroom organisation. 

;v. cpniinuing the., study of the theory and content of 
.iiading. 

V invcived n v.on. ij.'ent study of the other language 

arts; h:.*^ ir- 5p^^.l^.»^6 ^"d writing, 
vi in volvec^ iT* ? rjh-r^iirron* study of children's Iitera- 
Turt. ipJ«*J J'"" \ ''S'-ieri insirjciional reading materials. 
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^ content of seiert-.^ 



4. 



7. 



^ -^^ed /s urger, 
fcho, , with an "in 
'Ofl. The following li- 

'nenatu/eof , 
3 ^^"°'3ro. ■ «°'ng at various 

'"-dep h study Of ^^'o'e field lead/no. 

3e.-ect/on. ° '^^^^'-^ materials including book 
Research in readina tk 

;-C/vidual,y and co„ectiIe,y T.^'"^ °' researchers 

'^e relevant research tech,^^^ ^e-ning 



room teachers r ^ '' '"'^^^^ « =net Kom I '° ^ow the 

'••^ ^0 per c:n^T;hrs"';:'■'''« ^" 'er^:: n rr -ass^ 

teacfc^rs had receivpH ' ^''^^ She /ou, h '^^^'^s 

and had had no 'T , "° ^^etermin ' °^ '^-^ 

-ding di«.-; rir;" ""^^ ^^Ss sT^^^ ^^^^'^--n 

'"anv teacf^ers are f ,l 1 CleaMy a ' , "''"e"' of 

d'SC: 'rge the resB^n^ K^- ^^'^ '^^'r -nadeauar . """^ 
^'ave not taken r ""^' ^^''^h school^Tr^^ ' to 
-'^oo, adn^ 7:"'^''- 'o remedy t;rs^:^°" ^"'^ey 

r.^ey have ' "r^LenT/t ^ 

repjrt thsir inartJ. Zealand teacher, t 

rea^^ing difficulties f ^ !"" ^fagno^s 
'•"adequacies ^ Z ' " '=^^^acteristic of cur reL ^^^««'on of 

-epartrnenta, inspector. .rir^X^aT''^^.^^^^ 

"■ey can receive 
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3. 



4. 



gramme thai ev ^g. co-operative 

i^ould be 'e-^'=^^i''?^ould become n^^^^^;'" 'Education 
2- Sruo-wersuv. -^Sso ^^d be based 

!^^nd teachers. R^^^'"^^^' f econdarv- Reading 

.eachir^c, sta« - ^'^^''^^^6 always be geared 

• ; .He speci^c needs ^ ^^^^^ 
tra'Uonai inservice '=°"7" Reading >nserv,ce 

Prclessional 3„ow lor contmuous stuaY ^ 

^^"■^''^ degrees " reading. "-^"gV 'To ^'^^ 

-selected suucy ^oUege ven- 

subiect discpl.nes teacher co J ^^.^^ 

, .easing cU..cs^as^.o^nt^^^ ^^^^.^es lor th 

leading to '^.J ' . ^nvestigat-on and rese 

and dev. -r ^'' be developed in the 
schools. ^, v«oarO'-s ".e^d to 

4 mloiTTiat.on re...- .„iease of teachins 

..^^ic* o? reading. .,^3^ lor th^ .etease 



6. Opportunity should be provided for those involved in the pre- 
ser/ice education of teachers to observe their students teach- 
ing in the field of reading tn their own classrooms* through 
some form of intern programme. 

Conclusion 

Throughout this paper, emphasis has beeii placed on the need for 
effective reading teaching to be a natural and integral part of any 
programme where printed materials are used for any purpose. In order 
that this teaching i- not based solely on intuitive grounds, subs. itial 
reading education ccjrses must be made available to teachers at all 
levels of educauon during their re-service and inservice courses of 
study. To continue to accept that only prospective primary school 
teachers -need study reading as a prerequisite for teaching ignor3s the 
f2Ct that learning to read is ci fife!ong process. To continue to accept 
thai prospective teachers can gain mastery over the demanding task 
of teaching reading during a ievj short pre-service courses, ignores the 
complexity of their role in this critically important area of the curricu- 
ium. The reading teaching competency of all teachers must be 
examined so that improvements can be made on a systematic basis. 
To do otherwise will only add to the growing public feeling that 
teachers should be held account: - >ie for their raifures and as well as 
their successes. 
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THE READING PROBLEM: A CHALLENGE 18 
TO TEACHER EDUCATION 



Glenda Williams 



In her Kent study Morris (1966) repeated that 45 per cent of 
chiidf^n in iheir first year in the Junior school (i.e. 8 year olds) had 
not mastered the mechanics of reading. 

A high school student referred to me for help with reading had a 
prirr.ary school reading record of 'average to above'. 

Perry (1972) commented on "the obedient purposelessness" of 
the reading ot his under-graduate students at Harvard. He suggested 
that what the students lacked was not the mechanical skills but flexi- 
bility and purpose in the use of them. 

When told that a students 'can't read', one might well ask 
person making t;u: referral what he means. In fact statements such o:- 
those quoted raise the question, "What is Reading?". 

What is Reading? 

The following definitions are quoted in the Bullock Report (1975). 

1. One can read in so far as he can respond to the language signals 
represented by graphic shapes as fully as he has learned to respond 
to the same language signals of his code represented by patterns of 
auditory shapes. (Fries) 

2. The purpose of reading is the reconstruction of meaning. Meaning 
is not in print, but it Is meaninQ that the author begins with when he 
writes. Somehow the reader strives to reconstruct this meaning as 
he reacls. (Goodman) 

3. A good reader understands not only the meaning of a passagev but 
its related meaning as well, which includes all the reader knows 
that enriches or illumines the literal meaning. Such knowledge may 
have been acquired through direct experience, through wide reading 
or through listening to others. (Gray) 

How one defines reading has obvious implications for how one 
teaches and assesses it. The st/3tement by Fries is reflected in his 
materials for teaching reading which focus of the reader's ability to 
respond to spelling patterns and to re-code these into the sound 
patterns of his language. While this skill may be accorded a place in 
the primary stage of learning to read, it has limitations. Goodman's 
emphasis is on meaning. It is possible to give sound to the graphic 
signals and for that sound to convey no meaning. Think of reading a 
legal document. Gray goes a step further. His definition implies that 
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the reader Interacts with the author's meaning or ideas, evaluating 
what he reads. !t implies the development of a full range of reading 
skills relevant to various purposes for reading. 

In these three definitions, the concept of developmental reading 
Siseins to unfold. The need for this approach to the teaching of reading 
to be recognized and adopted is referred to by many writers in the 
field. 

The definition in practice has large'y been the first one which is 
related to the mechanics of reading. Thv^ vevr : ;mg of these mechanics 
is generally relegated to the province of th*> infarct school where the 
teaching of reading ends, the assumptian iDe*r;g that children will 
develop the higher order comprehension and task-specific reading 
skills incidentally. 

Teacher Educatfon 

This attitude has also been reflected in teacher education courses. 
The teaching of reading is generally part of the infant education 
course. A few hours are allocated to it later in the language arts unit 
of primary courses. Seldom do prospective secondary school teachefs 
receive any education in the teaching of reading at all. 

When one considers research findings that the teacher H a siQHi^*- 
cant variable in reading achievement, it behovas us to examj, r 
critically the preparation of teachers. Improved pre- and iR3S'-.v^ a 
education of teachers was called for at both the U.K.R.A. Nai 
Conference and the World Congrer;s of the I.R.A. in 1974. - 
cases have similarly been made by Latham (1968) and Dcakfi H'--^ " 

The Australian Scene 

A report on reading standards and needs in a sample ot Victcr:an 
High Schools published in 1973, called for specific needs in ^f:^ch^r 
preps-ation at the pre-service and inservice levels. The 'aouth ^'-vs- 
tralian report of Conference R98 (1974) made a similar ^^^l crripha- 
sizing that the teaching of reading should be a compulsory r vnponent 
of pre-service education. In Queensland, Berkeley, repoi^ing to the 
House of Representatives Select Committee (Feb. 1975), pointed to 
the need for more specific instruct:on in the teaching of reading in 
teacher education courses. These are but a few of the calls being 
made on tertiary institutions to re-examine their courses. 

An investigation of content of teacher education courses in Aus- 
tralian Colleges of Education revealed that preparation for the te,ach- 
ing of reading at the pre-service level is generally fragmented and 
minimal. There wero few gratifying exceptions. Moves are afoot in 
most Colleges to improve teacher preparation in this area. 
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The Situation Elsewhere 

Doake (1972) reported that in New Zealand it is r^ow accepted 
that at least 60 hours be devoted to the teaching of reading. 

A recent sur/ey in the United Slates of America indicated that 
all pre-service elementary students receive substantial training in 
reading instruction, and most secondary teachers receive some. In 
fact many employing bodies wiH not register teachers who have not 
completed a course in the teaching of reading. 

The High School Scene 

Char^ges in the education system during the past decade have 
serwed to highlight learning probiems — commi^ication problems in 
tile main — in High Schools. Poiicies such as automatic promotion 
in the primary school, and the raising of the school leavir^ age are 
two such. Students who in the past found employment after prijnary 
schooling rwpw compulsorily enter high school. 

During the past decade, teachers in High Schools have become 
mcreasingly concerned about problems of discipline and under- 
achie-4fem,ent. For some, the concern was so great that they were 
motivated to act. As it was felt that a certain proportion of the 
problems may have been due to poor reading leve's, investigations 
were carried out in this area. 

In New South Wales within school surveys at the Tamworth and 
South Sydney Boys High Schools (1961; 1962) revealed similar 
patterns, viz. that reading achievement of first-form students varied 
from Grade 3 to Grade 8f levels. As standardized tests were used, a 
spread of ability would be expected. Nevertheless, those students at 
the lower end of the scale would surely experience difHculty reading 
high school texts. A survey carried out at Liverpool Boys High (1973) 
also revealed that m3ny students were severely retarded in reading. 

In Victoria, cz^rz^n cf std^ &i tr^ boronla High ScnooJ prompted 
an area survey of twelve High Schools. Twenty-five per cent of 
students were found to have reading age/chronological-age discrepan- 
cies of more than two years. 

Results of surveys such as these, and concerr, generally, have 
pointed to the need fcr specialist help in high schools, 

Kahrin Grove College of Advanced Education Secondary 
Reeource Teachers Course 

At the Kelvin Grove C A E. in Brisbane, resource teachers (not to 
be confused with audio-visual personr>€l) are prepared to work in a 
helping role in high fchools, providing assistance for students 
experiencir^g team problems ard for their teachers. 
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The course is offered to experienced high school teachers on an 
end-on full-time/part-time basis, and leads to a Post Graduate 
Diploma in Secondary Resource Teaching. Students are released by 
State and private education authorities to undertake the initial 
semester of study at the College. The remainder of the course is taken 
externally on a part-time basis with students returning for vacation 
schools. 

The course structure includes the following subjects and hours, 
each semester being sixteen weeks in duration. 



Semester 




Subjects Hours/Semester 


A 

M 




The Exceptional Adolescent 


44 


(full-time) 




Diagnostic and Teaching 








Strategies for Individualizing 


124 






Instruction 




3 


Communication for Exceptional 


96 






Adolescents 




4. 


interpersonal Relations and 


48 






Professiof\al Communication 




5. 


Introduction to Research 


8 






Total 


320 


B1 


1. 


Contemporary Issues in 


64 


(part-time) 




Adolescent Education 


2. 


Modern Developments in Special 


64 






Education 




3 


Current Issues in Resource 








Teaching 


32 






Total 


too' 


B2 


1. 


Emerging Problems in 




(i' part-time) 




Communication 


80 


2 


Research Techniques 


80 






Total 


160 



To be effective, the resource teacher must be able to relate weU 
with teaching colleagues whose reactioma may range from hostile 
rejection to submissive dependency, and must be able to communi- 
cate convincingly with administrative staff on school policies affecting 
students with special needs, as well as be sensitive to students' needs. 
Interpersonal Relations and Professional Communication is considered 
then to be a vital part of the course. 
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A ma\nr component is the subject. Diagnostic and Teaching Strate- 
gies for Individualizing Instruction, which aims to develop many of 
the core strategies and sJdlls of the resource teacher role — observa- 
tion and testing skills, and strategies to suit varving learning styles 
and needs of students. 

Communication for Exceptional Adolescents, concentrates on the 
conuibutions of linguistics to understanding learning difficulties 
experienced by students and highlights the communication problems 
peculiar to subject areas. The work of Barnes (1969) a;:d Britton 
(1970) has created an awareness of classroom communication 
problems. The subject. Exceptional Adolescents, is studied to provide 
insights into the special educational needs of those adolescents. 

Some Course Activities and Tasks 

The iimportance of establishing good communication Ms been 
stressed. At the commencement of the course. Principals and their 
Deputies and Guidance Officers of selected practising schools are 
invited to the College to an open discussion of the resource teacher 
role wiUh lecturers and students. Issues in need of clarification are 
talked through. Irrterfacings are arranged with Guidance Officers, both 
those in the field and those in training, and with teacher librarians 
in training at the College. These interfacings take the form of informal 
discussions and structured small group discussions. 

Each student undertakes a readability study of a high school text 
to develop an awareness of sentence complexity, and specialist 
vocabularies and writing styles encountered in different subject areas. 

The course practicum covers the following three areas. Lecturers 
work closely with students during this learning experience. 

An introductory study of the school. This considers factors such 
as location and social environment, size and distribution of student 
population, school organisation and facilities. 

A class study. Students assess a selected class in terms of range 
of abilities, range of achievements, social and work groups within the 
class, response to specific subjects, need to modify subject curricula. 
In conjunction with a subject teacher, the trainee resource teacher 
designs alternative strategy which is implemented and evaluated. 

An individual study. Students assess the strengths, weaiuiesses 
and level of development of a pupil identified as having reading 
problems. A remedial programme is then designed and implemented 
with that pupil. In addition, the pupil's function in various subject 
areas is considered in relation to his/her reading problem and 
suggestions drawn up to facilitate improved learning situations. 
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The Role of the Resource Teacher 

The resource teacher is the member of a team, a facilitator. As 
reported in the South Pacrf/c Journal of Teacher Education (O'Connor, 
1975), tasks may include: 

1. assisting in screening classes and diagnosing students' learn- 
ing strengths and weaknesses. 

2. assisting in the development of programmes and materials 
which will help teachers individualize instruction. 

3. working with fellow teachers in various subjects to develop 
relevant reading skills. 

4. working closely with school librarians and audio-visual per- 
sonnel in seeking avenues to facilitate learning by mp-^s other 
than difficult textbooks. 

5. withdrawing some students with 'hard-core' learning problems 
for intensive teaching. 

6. disrussing with school administration policy decisions for 
students with special educational needs. 

7. working closely with school guidance officers and related 
support agencies in assisting such students and sharing 
insights with parents. 

In Queensland then, resource teachers are being introduced fn 
both State and private high schools. It is hoped that with their special 
competencies supplementing those of other members of the educating 
team, the special needs of individual students may be met. 
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PRE-SERVICE COURSES !N READING 19 
Gregor A. Ramsey 



There has been considerable discussion in recent times concern- 
ing the preparedness of teachers to teach fundamental learning skills. 
Not the least of this discussion is centred on the task of training 
teachers to teach reading. Much publicity has been given to the 
survey of pre-service teacher education in reading given at teachers 
colleges, as reported in Problems, Practices and Perspectives on the 
Teaching of Reading in South Australia (1974). This Report identifies 
that in South Australia, colleges of advanced education and universi- 
ties as at July 1974 gave pre-service primary teachers, on average, 
about sixteen hours and secondary teachers about two hours of 
training in the teaching of reading. 

It may be noted that these proportions derive from a Diploma in 
Teaching which was developed by the South Australian Education 
Department, a Diploma which had a common schedule structure in all 
the former teachers colleges in South Australia, The basic philosophy 
of this Diploma was that its prime objective was to provide a liberal 
education for future teachers and as much as two-thirds of the 
Diploma were devoted to Liberal *^ ladies. This allowed very nttle time 
in the Studies in Education section of the Diploma for the teaching 
of reading among all the other competing educational demands. 

All the colleges of advanced education in South Australia are now 
developing new courses for pre-servlce training of teachers. These 
new courses now contain a much heavier emphasis on helping 
teachers understand the process of basic skill development in 
children. The courses being established vary markedly from college 
to college and, unlike the earlier Education Department Diploma, the 
new Diplomas will allow much greater attention to the importance of 
reading and its teaching at all levels in schools. Unfortunately, the 
first students from these Diplomas will not reach schools until 1978. 

One example of the emphasis on reading may be seen from the 
Diploma of Teaching being developed at Torrens College of Advanced 
Education (1975). In the Main Study Area section of the Diploma 
course for Early Childhood Education it may be noted that as much 
as one-third of the twenty-four credits of the Main Study Area 
specifically relate to language and reading skills. In addition to 
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these, in the Theory and Practice of Teaching section considerable 
emphasis is also placed on the teaching of basic skills where as 
much as one quarter of the credits in this area may relate to teaching 
reading and related skills. 

In the Liberal Studies area, such topics as Educational Media and 
Communication Studies are encouraged because these relate directly 
to students' understanding of communication processes, both of 
which have an indirect relationship to reading. 

Aims of the Early Childhood Main Study Area 

To provide knowledge, theory and practical experiences such that 
students will: 

understand the behaviour and development of young children; 
acquire background relevant to Early Childhood curriculum 
areas and related methodology; 

pursue special interests broadening their Early Childhood 
interests. 

Course Structure 

There are sets of units in: • : 

Understanding the young child . ' 

Language and reading skills 
Curriculum studies 
Electives 

Twenty-two credits of the minimum of twenty-four that students 
must take in the Main Study Area are compulsory. 

A Report Examined 

In preparing this paper I have examined the report of Conference 
R98, Problems, Practices and Perspectives on the Teaching of Read- 
ing in South Australia (1974) and taken the recommendations on pre- 
service education contained in that Report and teased from it what 
might be judged the philosophical position taken by the Conference 
on which the recommendation was based. The philosophical position 
and its attendant recommendations as interpreted by the author is set 
out in tabular form below. 



PRESERVICE COURSES IN READING 



Philosophical Position 



Recommendation 



ADEQUACY AND COMPULSION 
All teachers are teachers of 
reading. 



More emphasis on the 
preparation of each teacher as a 
teacher of reading. 
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PRESERVICE COURSES IN READING 
Philosophical Position Recommendation 



ADEQUACY AND COMPULSfON All teachers to receive 

compulsory pre-service 
training In reading. 



MODE 



Ail courses for trainees 
should be good models of 
reading teaching. 



CONTENT 



Basic reading courses should 
have sufficient attention to 
breadth and depth to develop 
adequate understanding of 
reading processes. 



Reading to be used in courses 
in the same manner as It Is 
expected that students will 
use reading in the classroom. 



Students to develop an 

understanding of: 

— reading as a development 

process; 
— the skills of reading; 
— the use of diagnostic 

materials; 
— the unifying of the 

language arts; 
— the varied approaches to 

the teaching of reading; 
— children's literature and 

library resource materials. 



LENGTH 

A course should have 
sufficient length to give 
students mastery over content 
of reading and methods of 
teaching. 



The students to be involved in 
both theory and practice of 
teaching for a minimum contact 
time. (Eighty hours Is 
considered necessary by some 
authorities, though quality of 
instruction Is more important 
than contact time.) 
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PRESERVICE COURSES IN READING 



Philosophical Position 



Recommendation 



TEACHING PRACTICE 
Courses should provide 
students with opportunities 
to observe* participate in and 
practice the use of reading 
strategies throughout their 
preparation. 



EVALUATION 

Students should regularly 
report and evaluate their 
teaching experiences to other 
students and to the teacher. 



Teaching experiences to 
provide a sequence of: 
— teaching reading with one 
child; 

— teaching reading with a 

small, relatively homogeneous 
group involving minimum 
individualization; 

— teaching reading with a 

small, relatively homogeneous 
group involving maximum 
individualization; 

— teaching reading with the 
whole class over a 
continuous period. 



Interchange of tertiary staff 
and students with practising 
classroom teachers. 



PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Philosophical Position 



DEVELOPMENT OF POSITIVE 
SELF-CONCEPT 

Part of the development of 
the teacher should include 
opportunities for the 
encouragement of a positive 
self-concept in the ability 
to experience and practice 
communication skills. 



Recommendation 



Courses to be offered for 
credijt encompassing the 
impressive and expressive 
arts of reading, listening, 
speaking and writing 
necessary In interaction with 
students. 
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EKLC 



PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Philosophical Position Recommendation 



DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS 

Students should develop for Courses to be provided for 
themselves appropriate students to become aware of 

reading skills. and develop facilities In 

such skills as skimming, 
scanning, reading in depth, 
special and general 
Comprehension. 



TEACHING STANDARDS 



Philosophical Position Recommendation 



ADEQUACY 

Every teacher is a teacher of Require the Education 
reading and this should be Department to employ teachers 

recognized by employers. who have undertaken a course 

in teaching of reading as part 
of their teacher education 
preparation (to be embodied 
in requirements for teacher 
registration). 



ADVANCED LEVELS 



Philosophical Position 



SPECIALIZATION 
There is a need for 
specialists in various reading 
areas to be trained to work 
with teachers who have had 
only basic training. 



Recommendation 



Teacher education institutions 

to provide advanced level 

courses for preparing: 

— advisory teachers in reading; 

— reading specialists; 

— teachers for special classes. 
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ASSISTING BEGINNING TEACHERS 



PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT AND SELF ESTEEM: 

— support from principal and other experienced teachers; 

— creation of climate where teacher can seek help without feeling 

at disadvantage (pair with experienced teacher); 
— opportunity for recourse to outside resource personnel. 

SUPPORT FROM WITHIN SCHOOL: 
# — co-ordinated induction cf teacher; 

planned and structured assistance where needed; 

programme of release for visits to other schools and facilities. 

Internships. 

SUPPORT FROM OUTSIDE SCHOOL: 

appointment of resource persons from teacher education institu- 
tions to assist teacher; 
— visits to schools by resource people; 

resource centres in teacher education institutions and regional 

centres to provide teacher with resource materials. 
The resource team. 

SELF'HELP: 

— meetings of new teachers to share experiences; 
— becoming aware of specialized supportive agencies 

Reading Development Centre 

Secondary Reading Unit 

Guidance and Special Education 

Teacher Education Institutions 

South Australian Reading Association; 
— propose improvement in induction plans. 
The lifelong learner. 

This set of recommendations provides an extremely useful guide 
to designers of pre-service courses at colleges of advanced education. 
One could debate the philosophical positions assumed by the Con- 
ference members; for example, that all teachers are teachers of 
reading. There is a strong case to be put that teachers of art or music 
or physical education are not teachers of reading and, in fact, any 
emphasis on reading in these courses may act against the child's 
development in fields of creative endeavour. 
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There can be no doubt that insufficient emphasis has been placed 
in the past on the development of a student teacher's own reading and 
comprehension skills, the development of his abilities to enhance 
such skills in children, and the general fostering of a realization that 
reading is one of the important means of communication in our 
modern society. It is the pre-service teacher education course 
designer's challenge to give adequate attention to the development of 
reading teaching skills for ail teachers, yet still maintain an appro- 
priate balance among the various competing demands for material to 
be included in a pre-service teacher's course of training. 
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THE TEACHER OF READING: AT THE 20 
BEGINNING OF A NEW SCHOOL YEAR 

Tms Caust 



Thit p«p«r t» MTtc*\d«d as a i|uf<i«»*n# ^of th« teach^c praparing to 
taach raading at tha baginntng of a n^w school yw. H la diractad 
pr»maflly to tha taactier of dast-ss witb children eight yaara of age 
and over. 

A tea<^iar at the beginning of the achooi year wsiNil^ has a faw 
days before school ?>eg/ns to kr^ow ¥*hfch ciasa of chH^-^an miU be 
under N» care Ma should see* out itfvlividual raadirni records 
that may a»>st as as the medical record ^ dvld may have 
Havifvg examined enistmg records the teacher Ihen caraf^ii^y prapare^ 
his o*w^ record forma preparatory to identifying the ifw^ividtM^ needs 
in read^ for each child. A read^ record should i^teaity begm in 
Grade One and contma^ thrcHighout a chjki a school Ufa paaaing eech 
yeer frow teacfier f'' \tim€hmr. iA sin^e method of reoording ta given 
te(o«v ) A tkim ^ jjckU%t of the phornc eief«*enta el ^ alphabetic 
code and a tat^fe of wwd attack %kms are lasted m th4a anicte aa weH 
as a auggetted record form to he^p the teacher gather and record 
*nformalw>n on the mastery ef the skills for each chi4d. The ne«t step 
for the teacher is to esam^ine carefoiJy what kinds ef reading ma^ieta 
are ayatlafeie to him because once he has ♦ *et his c^aaa and caref«#»y 
d+agnosed ••he. a H*s ch*iidr*«n are m their read^ sfctlts he m^^t need 
to se^ct reading mat«»r^t appropriate for t h en < 

On becoming a teacher ra«pc<ns4b4e for a class cf cN4dren it is the 
teacher s tasli to attempt to r-^eet the needs of a?^ «w ch«*ii*« «r«>ar 
hie cars >n order to p«r?<^r;n thrs task, the tiwicheir, as a teacher of 
rf>4M3Nng wiil need to ac<}»«i*rt the fo4km»r^- 

1 A kno«Mge of the ski-lis involved w^^€h a cNid r ieet fes 
order to master the reJk!^ prijceas 

2 A knowied^ of a^* variafeies wrhicti affect a chrtd * 
reading progress. 

3 A kneertedge of organi«rtione< tsprions ©pen to teachers 

4 A > fH 3w ^ edge cf the rfvateriats ava^la^ to asaiist teacher 
to meet these r»«eds mcHni^ read^-^ and awl^o-vieeiM 
materials 
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tn relation to a knowledge of th« rwdkng th« teach«r ne#da to 

r«m«mbef tHat ihm ^InHs to b« mastered in or def to becum* a proficient 
rMd«f, r^j^ain conttaint 
Th« factors constantly changtr^ are. 

1, Tho differences bet^eenn children in their mastery of reading 
skiUs 

2 The d^ffertrnces t>etween teachers in their o^vn kno¥v)ed9« of 
the skills *nd in the^r presentation of these skills to children 
Many children need to have skiMs presented in a sequential, syste- 
p\atic «»ay in order to meet their individual needs Such children need 
early f€K:ognition by the teacher 

f^eadir>g Skills may be delineated under three main headmgs: 

1 The Readiness Skills 

Under this heading are usually l»$ted physical devebpment, 
rnotor co-ordination speech development, social, motivationaK 
environmental, perceptual factors and concepts about print. 

2 The Decod4ng Skills 

3. The Comprehension SkiUs 
1 1 must be remembered that the terms read<nes» , decoding', and 
comprehension' a^-e global terms, each of w^hjch c*n be brok^en dawn 
into &pec4f*c .^ib sktHs These sub sk tits must then be task analysed 
and ordered secjwentially The three m\Sir\ areas of skills are inter- 
related but some sktHs need to be mastered t fore ott^s can be 
undertaken 

in th^s paper on^y decoding %k*U% are dea'T mi^.. A k.rN>wlec!lge ©f 
what the sk4ns are in c^cod^ng U essential for the teacher if he Vs ti» 
r^elp each tha^d dev€lop into a cornpetent reader. H It in tKis decoding 
e^ea that many ch*ktren have d»f^*cu*ty, Decod^ difficulties can be 
'ead»^y diagnosed and learning teaching s.*tuat«>ns structured ^n order 
%o he'p these children Cha'l I1^^7> demonstrated that reo«t*b4e 
phonic programmes are superior to other methods particuiarfy wh«n a 
ch^M is e«perienc*ng di*k:u'ty She a'so pro<iuced evidence imdicating 
that a sy«temat^c phon.ic approach is n^ore s^ce^ful than ruA^mn 
pho»nics n x»^i^glht on?y i»v:»<^ta?*f 

Whmn rhfklren ar« gro^,£pe<? together by age, a mk^ range of 
npad^ng attai^rvnent can i)e expected ^eadtng is a compAe« pnjycest 
a^ ror*t*'ad*ctonr de^'*t*'<!*>« ^ the >ea<t«ng' add te tfva 0&m- 

pt^iitv ICWmer. 1^68) Wowser, pan ©^f any de^-itKsn ©f 'readying' 
«»*©u'd n«4M to include the dec*ph«rwf<^g a co<*e the English 
tang.,^4ige the basis t^s code fS the a'ipl^•bet. The rs grapN- 

ca^'y rptrre-^e^^t^ b« jcw *«v5 *^'^erer case 'ene*'t and war»ovt types 

©f SCr-p^ 



ABCOCFGHIJKIMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
Lower Cas« Tetters 

abcdefghijklmnopqrst uvwKyi: 
and different forms of script. 

AFJKQRSY AFIKQRSY .4 h J K (J H S V 
afjkqrsy mi Ik %r ny a f t k ^4 r s \ 

Thes« tetters represent sounds and have both a sound and a name — 
0 as In got. o as in go. 

in decipher^rvg the graphic symbols, ch.ldfen need fio dis- 
tif>guiih between and identify various types of script and know both 
the sounds and names of the letters in the alphabet. Such knowJedg^ 
on the pari of each child cannot be taken for granted. 

It is the vafKHiS comb' nations of this code into parts of a wofd, 
a word, phrases, sentences etc which a chUd will need to master in 
order jo t>eviin to read Decoding i e interpreting the alphabetic code, 
it a cont>fHial deveicpmental p--:)ress beginning early in a child's life 
and CfX-.t^nytng into adu'Thood No matter what age the children in the 
class t^.ay be the teacher will fnd them at different poie-Jia along the 
conr^nuu''^^ in the mastery of this code 

TABLE 1 
Vk'ORD ATTACK SKILLS 

level 1 Recogr^ise. say. write the letters o-f the af$?h»bet. 

(a) Lower cas-e J*tters ib) Upper case letters. 

tevel 7 Blend recogm^se and bu«id word families in levels 2-4. 
3 better wo^-ds m a consonant. yowi?l co*^ sonant pattern, 
e g p e t. can 

»b ad »g am an ap at ed eg en et 

id ig im »n it in cb od og op ot 
wb ud ug um un up us ut 

Z ^ett^»r intt^al consor^ant b^er»c5s 

b I br c I cr dr ff f r gr p4 pr 

*c si sm sn sp st sw tr tw 

2 letter final consonant bl«n<is 

ft td Ip It mp nd ng r^ii ni py 

ry tk %p %t ty 

3 letter ^n*t^tl consonant blends 
•iC/ %^ spr $tr squ 



Levt^t 3 
Stage 1 

Stage 2 
S«ag« 3 
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Uv«t 4 Digraphs 

Sug« 1 •r er or ee th sh ch qu 

Stage 2 oo ay ali oa aw a-e ou *-e oy 

wh ck y - sky. try my y - happy, funny. m«rry 

Stage 3 ow ea ai u-e ir ace ice oi o-e ^ 



Stage 4 1 . t ie 7. c age 12. t alk 17. I augh 

2 t 8. c ould 13. I ough 18. tele ph one 

3* b urn 9. f air 14. b ought 19. monk ey 

4. n ew 10. c ure 15. c aught 20. p oor 

5. h igh 11. w eight 16. fr uit 21. he dge 

6. m ight and the silent letters. 



Level 5 Syllabiftcation — including compound wnrds. prefixes, 
suffixes, word roots. 



Alt^ou^^l Word Attack SkiUs are orgar^ir€d according to levels 
of difficulty there wilt b« children working at different levels at ttvi 
same ttme artd not necessarily in the order specified. 

This ordering of the elements or sub-skilis into speci^c sounding, 
b<end»ng. tcachmg unUs is known a$ the Phonic Approach to the 
teaching of reading The use of such a sounding approach helps a 
child to develop an attack which will enable him to decode new 
words. A specific terminology is used in relation to teaching phonics 
in reading: a digraph is defined as two letters which together make 
one sound This may be vowel digraph {'ee' in street), a consonant 
digraph Vsh' in sh»pl. or a vowel consonant digraph Tar' in chart). 
The method of teaching may vary from: 

hat S - 1 - r « i p 

^* ' » str - ip 

h - at 

Combming th** ei?»ments mto one group eg str - ip is becoming 
common practice 

At the same t.me because many words will not aH<7W a sounding 
way in and if attempted may lead to confusion, a naming way tn or a 
sight vocabulary must be taught. Examples of words which must be 
taught as whole units are: the. here, there, these, where, «tc. 

Often interesting new words are learnt as sight vocabulanr before 
the necesjia^'/ <^«^cod?ng ski Ms have been mastered. 
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Below is a table of sight vocabulary skills again ordered from the 
simple to the more complex (Reading Development Centre, 1973). 



TABLE 2 



SfGHT VOCABULARY SKILLS 



1. Uses the shape (configuration) of words, their position in familiar 
content, and picture clues to recognise wordrj on sight. 

2. Uses reading experiences to add to the number of familiar words 
recognized "on sight". 

3. Readily recogm/es at sight the words in a basic word and phra^^ 
list, e g. Dolch, Frances Kucera, or Key Words to Literacy. 

4. Distinguishes words of similar configuration cn sight, e.g. them - 
then, those - these, where - were 

5. Recogni/es as sight words, those met i i a specialized interest 
such as science, hobby etc. 

6. Continues to add words to the sight vocabulary through a variety 
of reading experiences. 

The ordering of these skills has been done in stages of ditRculty 
but it is understood that any child could be working on one or all of 
thesa stages at any one time. 

Until a child has attained a reading age of approximately ten 
years (no matter what his chronological age might be), he has not yet 
mastered the decoding process sufficiently to enabie him to read 
simple text'3 for pleasure and to gain information from the written text 
with automatic ease. This reading age of ten years is often arbitrarily 
defined as the point of 'functional literacy'. Until this point has been 
reached, the reading material needs to be carefully gr^deii according 
to vocabulary krw>wledge and appropriate interest material. After 
Reading Age 10 0 the teacher can begin to give greater emphasis to 
the development of specific conr^ehension skills when a child Is 
n»ding from text. 

A starvdardtzed word recognition test given early in the school 
year will assist a teacher to recognize the range of decoding skills 
existing l>etween children in any one class. A Word Recognition Test 
is an attainment test given individually to ascertain a ReadiTig Age. 
Table 3 shows a sample of children in a Grade Five class with Readir^g 
Ages as measured on a word Recognition Test, and chronological 
ages 
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TABLE 3 
Grade 5 — Number of children: 30 



Name 



Boys 

C.A. 



R.A. 



Special 

hdp 

needed 



Name 



Girls 
C.A. 



R.A. 



Special 

help 

needed 



9.1 
9.6 
10.5 
10.4 
9.8 
9.8 
9 5 
9.7 
10.3 
10.7 
9 4 
9.4 
9 4 
9.5 
9 5 



9.3 

8.3 
10 1 

9.2 
10.6 
11.6 

8.7 

9.2 
11.5 

9.0 
12 7 
13.3 

7 9 
12.4 

9 8 



9.1 

10.1 
9.7 
9.9 
9.9 
8.11 
9.5 

10.1 
9.8 
9.7 

10.3 
9.2 
9.0 
9.0 
9.6 



11.8 
12.0 
12.9 
12.0 
10.3 
7.9 
11.1 
12.0 
8.0 
12.4 
11.7 
9.2 
8.1 
9.8 
12.6 



From Table 3 it is noled that the range in attainment is five years, 
from Reading Age 7.9 years to 12.9 years, and thirteen children are 
below Reading Age 10.0. 

TABLE 4 



Boys 



Girls 



Name 



C.A. 


R.A. 


Special 

help 

needed 


7,7 


6.6 


• 


7.10 


6.9 


• 


9.2 


8.2 


• 


7.5 


5 7 


• • 


7 7 


6.2 


• 


8 8 


5.7 


• • 


9 0 


7.2 


• 


8.7 


6.7 


• 


8.1 


6.5 


• • 


8.7 


7.5 


• 


8-11 


5.4 


• • 


8 3 


6.1 


• • 


7.1 


7.8 




7.0 


7.3 




7.7 


7 3 





Name 
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C,A. 


RJK. 


Special 

help 

needed 


7.2 


6.5 


• 


7.11 


7.2 




7.10 


7.2 




7.4 


7.3 




7.9 


11.3 


• • • 


7.4 


8.4 




7.1 


9 2 




7.8 


9.0 




80 


9.1 




7.0 


6.4 


• 


7.5 


5.8 


• • 


8.2 


5.9 


• • 


7.1 


8.6 




7.7 


5.9 


• • 


7.4 


7.2 
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Table 4 i$ a sample of children in Grade Three class. The range 
bn attainment is six years from Reading Age 5.4 years to 11.3 years, 
and several children are only beginning readers. Note carefully that 
the scores on these tables that indicate special attention is required 
from the teacher are marked as follows: 

* Very specific diagnosis is needed. 

As well as specific diagnosis, special referral to the guid- 
ance officer of the school district may be needed. 

*** Extension in comprehension skills is required. 

The other children in these tables would appear to be progressing 
normally but if their reading age is under ten much more detailed 
analysts of their decoding skills will be needed to guide the teacher 
in developing his programme in teaching the decoding skills. 

The information gathered here would be supplemented by any 
previous reading records and other relevant information. Further 
information on how the child felt about reading could also be 
included. This can be acquired by asking the child such questions as 
the following: 'Do you like to read?', 'What kinds of books do you 
like to read?', 'What Kind of things do you like to do?', 'If you could 
read easily what kind of books do you think you'd like to read?', 'Do 
you like books about animals, space, motor cars, etc?'. 

Such questioning is an attempt to gain information in order to 
match the interest of the child with a graded reader to practise his 
skills. Appropriate graded reading material can be selected for each 
child (see, for example. Hart and Richardsor>, 1973). 

It is recommended that a Word Recognition Test be used once a 
year only, preferably at the beginning of the school year. When further 
analysis of the child's mastery of reading skills is necessary, diag- 
nostic tests should be used. If a teacher devises his own diagnostic 
tests, he should avoid including words from standardized recognition 
tests to prevent invalidating their future use. 

Diagnostic Tests 

There are standardized diagnostic tests available for the teacher 
to use, or the teacher can devise his own tests. Such tests are speci- 
fically designed to indicate the reading skills the child has acquired 
and those he has yet to learn, and to indicate to the teacher the start- 
ing point for further teachir>g for that child. (If the teacher knows 
what skills to look for. Readiness an<^ Attainment t£sts may be used 
diagnostically.) 

The Diagnostic Use of the St. La^la Graded Word Reading Test 
The St. Lucia test (Andrews, 1969) is a word recognition test 
using the words of the Schonell Rl (in a different order and presented 
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emphasizing the way in which the test can be used diagnostirally. An 
in a different print from the Rl). Accompanying the test Is a manual 
Examiners Record Sheet is provided on which the teacher must note 
exactly how the child attempts each word. This enables the teacher 
to determine exactly what word attack skills the child is using and 
what types of errors he is making. 

A useful new test that has recently appeared on the market is the 
Domain Phonic Test (McLeod and Atkinson. 1972). 

The Domain Tests in Phonics were constructed in an attempt 
to pin-point any weaknesses which a child might have with single 
letter sounds, short and long vowels, and with consonant ar\d 
vowel blends. Appropriate exercises were then designed to give 
practice in and improve the particular deficiencies revealed by the 
tests . . . The exercises . . . make up the Domain Phonic Work- 
shop (McLeod, Atkinson, 1972). 

Teacher Designed DiagnosffQ Test 

Teachers often design their own diagnostic tests to pin-point the 
decoding skills that the child has not mastered. The important points 
to remember in designing a test for classroom use are: 

1. The test should be relatively easy to administer, 

2. The test should be given individually to each child. 

3. The test should be sequential, moving from the simple to the 
more complex skills. 

4. The instructions given to O^ch child need to be clear and easy 
to follow. 

5. Any letters and words presented to a child in a diagnostic 
test should be clearly printed. 

6. A simple marking procedure to maximise usefulness of the 
information gained through the child's performance. 

7. The testing situation should be in a relaxed atmosphere, where 
the child feels at ease. 

8. The teacher must know what it is he is testing and be specific. 
Below is an example of a teacher designed test. 

DECODING SKILLS TEST. (Test administered from left to right in all 
Sections.) 

1 . Sounid and saf these words. 

got jam Tom Bob 

2. Say these words (Sound them if you like). 

grip send strong grunt 
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3 



Say these words, 
hard s 
Small r 



sport 
rake 
rail 
stew 



shell 



nice 

chirp 

caught 



chop 
when 
noise 
phrase 



snow 



fry 
stage 



moor 



4. What are these words? (Work them out aloud). 

dropping understood remembering forget-me-nots 
disenchantment predisposition Internationalise 

This teacher designed test, based on a checklist similar to Table 
1 was devised as a quick spot check for mastery and areas of weak- 
ness in the main decoding skills. The test presumes that readiness 
skills have been mastered. This test alone can not provide conclusive 
evidence that the various decoding skills have been mastered or that 
weaknesses still exist. It rather provides warnings which can then be 
followed up with more detailed testing in the specific area of doubt. 
For example, if the child is unable to sound and say str as in strip, 
provide him with a list of other str words to see whether the difficulty 
is general to all str words or specific to the word strip. Again, if 
administering the above test you suspect that a child has difficulty in 
discriminating small differences in words, the child may be given the 
Schonell R7 Visual Discrimination Test (Schonell and Schonell, 
1950). 

Analysis of the Teacher Test 

1 . This samples the child's ability to recognize and say small and 
capital letters and to blend words with vowel, consonant, 
vowel. 

2. Initial and final consonant blends (two consonants, three con- 
sonants) are tested in this section. 

3. Phonic units are sampled according to therr generally accepted 
order of difficulty. 

4. Phonic words which are probably not part of the child's sight 
vocabulary have been selected to discover whether the pupil 
has a particular word attack, what kind of word attack is used 
and how successful it is. 

It must be noted that not every child will need to be given every 
extension test. These are only given when necessary. Remember, the 
main point of a teacher designed diagnostic test is to indicate to the 
teacher what the child does not know and what the teacher therefore 
rteeds to teach. 
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Below is a sample of the test given to a child with the teacher's 
comments marked and noted of help required. The child has one 
form of the test. This page Is for the teachers to record the child's 
responses. 

PUPtL RECORD SHEET — Teacher designed diagnostic test. 

Name:^»^ Chronoiogical Age: <o g Grade: 5 Date.-6 5-73 

Directions: Administer each section of the test from left to right. 
Circle the mistakes made by the child and write down exactly what 
the child says. 



1. 

2. 


got 
grip 


jam 
send 


Tom Be 
strong 


grunt ^'"'P Cfrin^ etmp 


3 


hard 




sport 


shell 


shop 




small 




rake 


nice 


when 




snow 




rail 

^tew) 


chirp 






fry 

(stagej 




Ccaught]) 
cou^K 


(phVas^ profe 
notes 



dropping understood remembering forget-me-nots 



^senchantmeri^ predisposition Qnternationalisd) 

Needs noted and help required. 

1. Single sounds. K^*^ 

2. Blending consonant vowel consonant. 5a*»dficiory 

3. consonant blends. ChecX 3 coHto«a/it, bi€nd«, cspetioiK^ err- 

4. Attack on new words. No s^tcmofic ock. . Sp^-Ite . 

5. Digraphs. Levej l mz -sound I^s^a. . * 

Lc^cl S-OiceXe&ch digraph l^^krihTaMtl. 
Lewel4-no^ Known J' 

(Reading Development Centre. 1973.) 
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As mentioned earlier a teacher needs to design a method of keep- 
Ing a reading record form for each child. Such a record might look 
as follows: (note that other forms of individual records will be needed 
for day-to-day working in specific skills). 

(STIFF CARD) 

Child's Name 

St. Lucia Graded I I | 

Word Test. | j 

(Once per year) | [ 

WORD ATTACK SKILLS 

1. Individual letters. | I 

2. 3 letter consonant 

vowel consonant. 

3. 2 letter initial blend. 

2 letter final blend. 

3 letter initial blend. 

4. Digraphs. Stage 1. 

Stage 2. 

Stage 3. | 

Stage 4. 

5. Prefixes, SufHxes. 

METHODS OF ATTACK. 

Syllabalises. I I j I | 

Sounds. 

No set method. 

The reverse side of the card may be used as a Reading Comprehen- 
sion record, e.g. 

Child's Name 



Comprehension Strategies 



Evaluation and Comment 


Date 
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As a teacher gains confidence in assessing and preparing a 
reading programme he will change and organize his recording methods 
as best suit his own needs. 

What a child does not know he needs to be taught. Often in a 
class there are several children with similar difficulties. This allows 
the teacher to organize skill groups to meet the needs of these 
children; such a group to be disbanded as soon as the required skill 
Is taught. 

Once a skill is taught, e.g. the ow sound or the final consonant 
cluster of ng, it needs to be practised for over-learning. It is here that 
reading games and activities are useful. 

Such skill teaching should form part of a daily routine for those 
childrtin who need it. A short period of skill teaching to a small group 
of children for five minutes can be followed with ten minutes re- 
inforcement activity for this group, while the teacher moves to another 
skill group with other children. 

When a child has mastered a skill he needs to practise that skill 
constantly. Carefully selected graded readers allow a child to do this. 
The teacher needs a personal copy of Books for the Retarded Reader, 
Fifth Edition. (Hart. Richardson. 1973) in order to become familiar 
with the concept of books graded in vocabulary and interest age. He 
is then able to select appropriately from what is available in the school 
to meet the needs in reading of the child. 

Learning to decipher the code is a long, often tedious and difficult 
task for many children. Instruction needs to be short, but daily, always 
reinforced by some simple writing task. Every effort should be made 
to keep such tasks short, varied and interesting. As the child moves 
along the continuum in mastery of decoding skills, interest in reading 
and language needs to be maintained. Spoken language is primary to. 
and reading is part of. a total communication process. Reading stories 
to children, encouraging children to talk and listen to others talk, 
always blackboarding the new and interesting words or making up 
experience charts of words and sentences will form part of any 
reading programme. 

The intention of this article has been to explain to the teacher 
what is Involved in the decoding process, and the phonic approach to 
the teaching of reading. This information relates only to point one as 
explained at the beginning of this article. "A knowledge of the skills 
involved which a child needs in order to master the reading process". 

In regard to point two. "A knowledge of all known variables which 
affect a child's reading progress", some of the known variables are 
discussed in any text devoted to the teaching of Reading. 

Point three. "A knowledge of organizational options open to 
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teachers". Different children will be at different stages along the 
continuum of decoding skills and will acquire different skills at vary- 
ing times. Therefore organizational patterns and skills instruction 
groups will be ever-changing in composition. The organization of 
groups will be an on-going process as different children will acquire 
skills at different rates and will be ready for a new skill at different 
times. Some forms of classroom organisation in the area of reading 
have been described in an article, "New Forms of Classroom Organi- 
sation as Related to Reading"^ (Smith, N. B., 1966). 

Point four, "A knowledge of the materials available to assist the 
teacher to meet those needs, including both reading and audio-visual 
materials". A knowledge of the materials will only come with experi- 
ence, however, a teacher needs to visit the infant school constantly 
and become familiar with beginning reading materials. When using 
new reading schemes always read carefully the Teacher's Manual. 
Commercially prepared reading material is usually designed accord- 
ing to the bias of the writer/s. This bias will often relate to both the 
preparation of the material, i.e. belief in the phonic approach, or 
tinguistic approach, or whole word approach etc., and to a bias as to 
whether children need systematic teaching of the decoding skills, or 
whether the author/s expect such knowledge to be acquired 
incidentally. 

Factors to consider when examining materials are outlined in 
"Summary of Criteria for Assessing Reading Approaches" (Southgate, 
1970). 

"No programme can do all things for all children, and no programme 
can be all things for all teachers." (Chall, 1967.) 

In summary, decoding is only a part of the total reading pro- 
gramme and to assume that reading is only the acquisition of these 
decoding skills would be to separate reading from the total area of 
communication which includes listening, speaking and writing. The 
emphasis in this article has been to incorporate phonic difficulties that 
a child might have in learning to read into the total reading pro- 
gramme of any classroom teacher. In doing this the view taken of 
reading is a developmental one, where, 

Reading is seen as an aspect of the sequence of related progressive 
changes which follow one another as the individual progresses from 
birth to maturity. Related closely to physical emotional and social 
development, progress in reading will form an integral part of the total 
growth of the individual. The acquisition of reading Is seen. In common, 
with other developmental processes, to be sequential, having Its roots 
in pre-school linguistic and life experience and proceeding through 
lower-order decoding skills to higher-order reading skills. Further, as 
the child moves through the sequential process of learning to read, the 
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ideas acquired through his reading Influence his psychological and 

social development. (Latham, 1968 in Melnik and Merritt, 1972) 

A teacher needs constantly beside him resource books in the 

development of reading skills. Below are listed some resource books 

which teachers have found useful. 

Education Department, 1971. Phonics and Word Study Handbook for 
Teachers, Grades t and II. Adelaide: Education Department of S.A. 

Education Department, Research and Planning Branch, 1973. Listen- 
ing and Talking Activities. Adelaide: Education Department of S.A. 

Reading Development Centre, 1972. Reading: Word Recognition and 
Listening Activities. Adelaide: Reading Development Centre. 

Reading Development Centre 1973. Resource Book on the Develop- 
ment of Reading Skills. Adelaide: Education Department. 

Other useful resource books. 

Monroe, M., Artley, A. Sterl. and Robinson, H. 1970. Basic Reading 
Skills. (Teachers Handbook.) Atlanta: Scott Foresman. 

Herr, Selma, 1970. Learning Activities for Reading. Duberque: William 
C. Brown. 

Ekwall, Eldon, 1970. Locating and Correcting Reading Difficulties. 
Columbus: Charles E. Merrill. 

Most schools have a special reference section of books and 
journals on reading. However, such books and journals need to be 
constantly up-dated. 

For a teacher's own reference librp.ry the following three books 
will be found useful. They are the set texts for the Open Unfversity 
Course of Reading. 

Melnick, A. and Merritt, J. (eds.) 1972. The Reading Curriculum. 

London: University of London Press. 
Melnick, A. and Merritt, J. (eds.) 1972. Reading: Today and 

Tomorrow. London: University of London Press. 
Reid, Jessie F. 1972. Reading: Problems and Practices. London, Ward 

Lock Educational. 

RESOURCES 

Hart, J. A. and Richardson, J. A. 1973. Books for the Retarded 
Reader Fifth Edition. Hawthorn, Victoria: A.C.E.R. 
This is the most useful source book at present available for infor- 
mation about graded readers. 

Available: A.C.E.R., Frederick Street, Hawthorn, Victoria. 
Andrews, J. 1969. St. Lucia Graded Word Reading Test. 
Brisbane: Teaching and Testing Resources. 

Basic Kit SI 01 consists of Manual, test sheet and 50 student 
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record fofms. Kit SI 02 contains 100 replacemem record forms. 
Available: Teaching and Testirvg Resources, P.O. Box 77, Forti- 
tude Valley, Queensland. 

Mcteod, J. arid Atkinson, J. 1972. Tne Domain Phonic Test Kiv 
Edinburgh: Oirver and Boyd. 

Consists of 1 Domain Phonic Manual, 2 sets of Domain Phonic 
Tests, 5 Phonic Record Books and 5 sets of Phonic Work5hops, 
Sets of 5 Prx>nic Record Books and 5 Phonic Workshops may be 
purchased separately. 

Availabie: Penguin Books, 105 Gouger Sueet, Adelaide. 
Schonell R7 Visual Discrimination Test can be fouTKj in SchoneJ), 
F. J. and Schonell, £learK>r, 1950. Diagnostic and Attainment 
Testing. Fourth Edition. Edir^burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
Reading Development Centre. 1 975. Games^ Games, Games. 
Reading: Word Recognition and Listening Activities (Third 
Edition). Adelaide: Reading Development Centre. South Austra- 
lian Education Departrrier.t. 
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GOVERNING BODY OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
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Conference 
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